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PREFACE. 


The  plan  and  method  of  presentation  of  this  work  are  the  result 
of  many  years  of  teaching  experience.  It  has  worked  well  in  the 
hands  of  the  author  and  has  grown  into  its  present  form  gradually, 
in  response  to  the  needs  of  student  and  teacher.  It  would  seem 
therefore  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service  to 
others  in  similar  circumstances  and  with  similar  needs. 

It  is  the  confirmed  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a  text-book  to  be 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  student  should  contain  more  than  a 
brief  outline  of  the  most  elementary  principles,  even  although  the 
time  at  disposal  for  actual  class  work  may  obhge  the  teacher  to 
confine  himself  to  such  an  outline.  A  text-book  should  be  of  use 
to  the  student  during  the  whole  of  his  course  and  afterwards  as  a 
book  of  reference,  as  the  various  applications  of  mechanics  oblige 
him  to  look  up  more  in  detail  the  underlying  principles.  With  such 
a  text-book  in  his  possession  the  student  grows  in  the  knowledge 
and  mastery  of  the  subject  long  after  his  class  has  passed  on,  and 
such  a  work  becomes  a  valuable  possession.  His  growing  famili- 
arity with  its  scope  and  uniform  notation  make  it  easy  of  reference, 
and  it  forms  the  best  preparation  for  reading  with  ease  and  intel- 
ligence more  advanced  works.  He  should  find  in  it  everything  in 
the  way  of  principle  he  may  need,  with  enough  of  practical  applica- 
tion to  illustrate  and  guide  him. 

For  the  teacher  the  work  should  be  so  arranged  that  he  can 
readily  lay  out  his  course  according  to  the  time  at  his  disposal  and 
the  needs  of  his  students. 

In  most  of  our  technical  institutions  the  calculus  is  taken  up  at 
an  early  stage.  It  is  very  desirable  that  its  applications  should  be 
kept  in  view.  If,  then,  the  study  of  mechanics  can  be  taken  up 
earlier  than  is  customary,  the  two  subjects  will  illustrate  each  other 
to  mutual  advantage. 

The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  cover  the  points  indicated. 

The  subject  of  Kinematics  is  treated  in  Vol.  I  with  all  the 
tiioroughness  its  importance  demands,  and  intentionally  with  more 
fulness  than  the  time  ordinarily  at  disposal  for  this  subject  would 
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warrant.  We  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  following 
points  :  Articles  for  advanced  students  are  in  small  type.  Articles 
containing  applications  of  the  calculus  are  enclosed  in  brackets. 
The  large  type  by  itself  constitutes  an  abridged  course.  The  teacher 
can  thus  lay  out  such  a  course  as  regards  time  and  thoroughness  as 
he  desires.  As  a  work  of  reference  for  both  student  and  teacher  it 
should  have  an  independent  value.  It  is  believed  that  the  engi- 
neering student  will  seldom  need  to  go  outside  for  reference. 

The  examples  are  numerous.  The  value  to  the  student  of  these 
is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  very  great.  They  are  kept  apart  from 
the  text,  and  the  teacher  can  make  use  of  them  to  such  extent  as 
seems  good  to  him.  Those  who  may  be  at  first  sight  deterred  from 
using  the  book,  because  of  its  covering  more  ground  than  the  time 
at  their  disposal  warrants,  are  asked  to  look  it  over  in  the  light  of 
the  preceding  explanation.  It  is  believed  that  no  matter  how 
abridged  a  course  is  thought  necessary,  the  teacher  will  find  it  here 
ready  to  his  hand. 

The  subject  of  Statics  is  treated  in  Vol.  II,  and  here  the  same 
remarks  hold.  The  discriminating  teacher  who  wishes  a  short 
practical  course  will  easily  find  it  here.  A  large  portion  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  engineering  applications,  such  as  Dams,  Earth- 
work, Retaining  Walls,  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials,  Theory 
of  Flexure.  All  these  subjects  are  taught  with  more  or  less  fulness, 
usually  by  the  use  of  separate  works.  The  subjects  named  are 
treatefi  with  thoroughness  and  fully  illustrated  by  numerous 
examples,  within  the  compass  of  160  pages. 

The  subject  of  Kinetics  is  treated  in  the  third  volume  according 
to  the  same  plan. 

The  volumes  have  been  printed  separately  for  convenience  of 
class  work.  Each  is  furnished  with  a  complete  index  for  reference. 
We  have  included  in  the  three  volumes  no  more  of  the  subject  than 
in  our  opinion  the  engineering  student  should  sooner  or  later  be 
familiar  with.  "  If  a  man  knows  mechanics,"  says  a  well-known 
engineer,  "he  can  make  himself  an  engineer;  if  he  does  not, 
nobody  can  make  an  engineer  of  him." 

There  are  two  ways  of  teaching  this  subject.  One  by  the  use 
of  an  elementary  abridgment,  which  student  and  teacher  must 
afterward  supplement  by  the  use  of  more  advanced  works  later 
on.  The  student  then  throws  aside  his  elementary  treatise  as  soon 
as  he  finishes  it,  and  either  has  to  start  again  with  a  new  work,  or, 
as  is  often  the  case,  gets  no  real  grasp  of  the  subject  and  no  work- 
ing familiarity  with  any  valuable  referCnce-work. 

The  other  way  is  that  here  pursued,  of  giving  the  student  a  work 
sufficient  for  his  needs,  written  with  direct  reference  to  his  needs 
and  development  from  beginning  to  end,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
allows  of  all  desirable  curtailment  in  the  introductory  work.  It 
is  so  presented  that  the  subject  may  be  taken  up  earlier  than  is 
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customary  and  made  to  illustrate  and  help  in  the  other  mathemati- 
cal studies  of  the  course. 

It  is  the  author's  plan,  with  his  students,  to  first  go  over  all  three 
volumes,  omitting  everything  not  absolutely  essential,  taking  thus 
only  selected  portions  of  the  large  print.  When  the  student  thus 
has  a  connected  and  intelligent  grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  the 
remaining  time  is  employed  in  picking  up  those  omitted  portions 
which  are  of  most  importance.  The  work  is  then  in  the  student's 
hands  as  a  work  of  reference  which  he  can  use,  and  which  he  is 
safe  to  use  and  value  during  the  rest  of  his  course. 

Heretofore,  works  thus  valuable  for  reference  have  been  too 
condensed  and  too  abstract.  They  are  written  for  the  engineer, 
not  for  the  student.  On  the  other  hand,  text-books  for  the  student 
have  been  too  elementary  and  too  much  abridged.  They  are 
intended  for  the  beginner  only  and  have  no  value  for  the  progressive 
student.  The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  take  the  beginner  and 
leave  him  with  a  work  which  shall  be  of  permanent  value  to  him 
during  and  after  his  entire  course. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 
EQUATION  OF  FORCE. 

KINETICS.      TKANSLATION.      EQUATION    OF    FORCE.      EQUATIONS    OF    MOTION. 

Kinetics. — We  have  treated  in  Vol.  I  of  the  science  of  Kinematics 
(Kivrfua,  motion),  or  the  measurable  relations  of  space  and  time 
only,  that  is,  of  pure  motion.  We  have  therefore  considered  the 
motion  of  a  point  or  of  a  system  of  points  without  reference  to 
matter  or  force.  But  we  have  to  deal  in  nature  with  force  and 
material  bodies. 

The  science  which  treats  of  those  measurable  relations  of  matter, 
space,  and  time  involved  in  the  study  of  the  change  of  motion  of 
bodies  due  to  force  is  called  Dynamics  (8vya/iit<;,  force). 

That  portion  of  Dynamics  which  treats  of  those  principles  which 
are  necessary  for  the  discussion  of  forces  and  bodies  in  equilibrium, 
and  generally  of  forces  without  reference  to  the  change  of  motion 
caused  by  them,  we  have  called  Statics,  and  have  considered  in 
Vol.  II. 

That  portion  of  Dynamics  which  treats  of  forces  with  reference 
to  the  change  of  motion  caused  by  them  we  call  Kinetics,  and  treat 
in  the  present  volume. 

Kinetics  of  a  Particle — Translation. — We  have  seen  (page  83,  Vol. 
II,  Statics)  that  when  a  rigid  body  is  acted  upon  by  any  number 
of  forces  applied  at  different  points  and  acting  in  different  direc- 
tions, that  is,  whatever  the  motion  of  the  body  may  be,  the  motion 
of  the  centre  of  mass  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  body  ivere  re- 
placed by  a  particle  of  equal  mass  at  the  centre  of  mass,  and  all  the 
forces  were  transferred  to  this  particle  without  change  of  direction 
or  magnitude. 
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When,  therefore,  we  consider  only  the  motion  of  translation  of 
a  body  without  reference  to  its  rotation,  if  any,  ive  can  always  con- 
sider the  body  as  a  particle  of  equal  mass  concentrated  at  the  centre 
of  mass. 

The  study  of  motion  of  translation  of  a  body  under  the  action  of 
force  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  of  a  particle  of  equal  mass.  We 
thus  consider  first  the  Kinetics  of  a  Particle,  or  Translation. 

Equation  of  Force. — The  student  before  taking  up  this  portion 
of  our  work  should  be  familiar  with  the  general  principles  of  Dy- 
namics as  given  in  Vol.  II,  Introduction,  Chapters  I  to  IV,  pages  1 
to  55.* 

We  have  there  seen  how  to  measure  mass  and  force,  and  how  to 
find  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  body.  We  have  also  seen  that  the 
direction  of  a  force  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  acceleration  it  causes, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  force  is  proportional  to  the  acceleration 
it  causes.  The  relation  between  force,  mass  and  acceleration  is 
there  found  to  be  given  by 

F  =  mf, (I) 

where  m  is  the  mass  of  a  particle  in  units  of  mass  and /is  the  in- 
stantaneous acceleration  in  units  of  acceleration  and  F  is  the  force 
in  units  of  force. 

This  is  called  the  equation  of  force.  It  gives  the  magnitude  of 
the  force  F  which  causes  in  any  particle  of  mass  m  the  acceleration 
/  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  Force,  then,  has  magnitude  and 
direction  and  can  be  represented  like  acceleration  by  a  straight 
line.  The  principles,  then,  of  pages  70,  84,  95,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics, 
hold  good  for  forces  also,  and  we  can  resolve  and  combine  forces 
and  have  the  "triangle  and  polygon  of  forces." 

Thus  let  t'l  be  the  initial  velocity  of  a  particle  P  of  mass  m,  moving 
in  any  path  PiP,  and  v  its  final  velocity  at  the  end  of  any  time  t. 

If  we  draw  OQi  parallel  ajad  equal 
to  Vi  and  OQ  parallel  and  equal  to  v, 
then  QiQ  gives  the  integral  or  entire 
acceUration  in  the  time  t,  both  in  direc- 

tion  and  magnitude,  and  ^^-p  gives  the 

magnitude  and  direction  of  the  mean  or 
average  acceleration,  or  mean  time-rate 
of  change  of  velocity  in  the  time  t. 
0,0 
The  limiting  magnitude  and  direction  of  ^—  when  the  time  t 

is  indefinitely  small,  is  the  acceleration  /,  or  instantaneous  time- 
rate  of  change  of  velocity  at  any  instant. 

Now  this  change  of  velocity  is  due  to  the  force.  If  there  were 
no  force,  Vi  would  remain  unchanged  both  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion.   The  force  at  any  instant  is  then  given  in  magnitude  by 

F=mf 

and  its  direction  is  the  direction  of  /. 

Force,  then,  like  acceleration,  is  uniform  when  it  does  not 
change  either  in  magnitude  or  direction.  If  either  magnitude  or 
acceleration  changes  it  is  variable. 

The  unit  of  force  is  then  that  force  which  gives  one  unit  of  mass 
one  unit  of  acceleration  in  the  direction  of  the  acceleration.    This 

*  Any  student  taking  this  work  in  course  should  not  fail  to  thoi^oughly 
review  these  pages  at  this  point  before  going  farther. 
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is  called  the  poundal  when  the  unit  of  acceleration  is  1  ft.-per-sec. 
per  sec.  and  the  unit  of  mass  is  the  pound.  If  then  in  equation 
(1)  we  take  m  in  pounds  and  /  in  feet-per-second  per  second,  equa- 
tion (I)  always  gives  F  in  poundals. 

Since  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  g  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec, 
the  force  of  gravity  upon  one  pound  is  then  g  poundals.  One  pound 
then  weighs  g  poundals.  Hence  if  we  wish  P  in  gravitation  units 
(page  6,  Vol.  II,  Statics),  since  one  pound  weighs  g  poundals  we 
have  only  to  divide  mf  in  equation  (I)  by  g.    We  have  then 

i^  =  ^.     . (II) 

g 

In  equation  (II),  if  we  take  m  in  pounds  and /in  feet-per-second 
per  second,  we  have  F  in  gravitation  units;  that  is,  we  obtain  the 
number  of  pounds  ivhose  iveight  icill  be  equal  to  the  force. 

If  in  equation  (I)  we  take  m  in  grams  and  /  in  centimetres-per- 
second  per  second,  we  ahcays  obtain  F in  dynes;  while  equation  (II) 
gives  us  F  in  gravitation  units,  that  is,  the  number  of  grams  whose 
weight  will  be  equal  to  the  force. 

The  accurate  value  of  g  for  the  locality  should  be  taken  when 
great  accuracy  is  required.  The  values  of  g  for  different  localities 
are  given  on  page  93,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics.  In  ordinary  calculations  g 
is  usually  taken  at  32^  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec,  or  981  cm.-per-sec  per 
sec.    We  see  then  that  one  poundal  is   the  weight  of  about  one 

half  an  ounce,  or  more  strictly  the  weight  of  -  part  of  a  pound, 

while  one  dyne  is  the  weight  of  about  1  milligram,  or  more  strictly 

the  weight  of  —  part  of  a  gram,  g  in  the  first  case  being  taken  in 

feet-per-second  per  second,  and  in  the  second  case  in  centime tres- 
per-second  per  second. 

Equation  of  Motion. — The  equation  of  force  i^  =  m/ enables  us 
to  find  in  any  case  any  one  of  the  three  quantities,  acting  force  F, 
mass  of  particle  m,  or  acceleration  /,  if  the  other  two  are  given. 

F 
If  then  mass  and  force  are  given,  the  acceleration  f  =  —  can  be 

°  ''      m 

found.  We  can  then  apply  the  equations  of  motion  given  in  Kine- 
matics, Vol.  I,  Chap.  VII,  page  81. 

Illustrations. — The  following  illustrations  will  make  clear  the 
application  of  the  preceding  article. 

1.  Motion  of  a  Particle  Projected  Vertically  Upwards  from  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth.— Take  the  origin  at  the  starting-point  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Let  the  mass  of  the  particle  be  m  and  the  accel- 
eration of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface  be  g.  Then  at  or  near  the 
earth's  surface  the  weight  of  the  particle  is  -P=  —  mg,  where  the 
minus  sign  denotes  that  the  force  acts  towards  the  origin  (page  58, 
Vol.  II,  Statics). 

F 

We  have  then  for  the  acceleration  /  =  —  or 

•'      ni 

f=-g- 

If  the  initial  velocity  is  Vi ,  we  have  then  for  the  velocity  v  at 
the  end  of  any  time  t 

V  =  Vi  —  gt. 
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We  then  proceed  as  on  page  93,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics. 
[In  calculus  notation  we  have 

„_dv      dPs  _ 

"We  then  proceed  as  on  page  94,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics.'] 

2.  Motion  of  a  Particle  Projected  Vertically  Downwards  towards 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth. — Take  the  origin  at  the  starting-point.  Let 
the  mass  of  the  particle  be  m  and  the  acceleration  of  gravity  at  the 
earth's  surface  be  g.  Then  at  or  near  the  earth's  surface  the 
weight  of  the  particle  is  i^=  +  mg,  where  the  plus  sign  denotes, 
that  the  force  acts  away  from  the  origin  (page  58,  Vol.  II,  Statics). 

F 
We  have  then  for  the  acceleration  /  =  —  or 

7/1 

If  the  initial  velocity  is  Vi ,  we  have  then  for  the  velocity  v  at 
the  end  of  any  time  t 

V  =  Vi  +  gt 

We  then  proceed  as  on  page  93,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics. 
[In  calculus  notation  we  have 

We  then  proceed  as  on  page  94,  Vol.  I,  Kijionatics.] 

3.  Motion  of  a  Falling  Particle  at  a  Great  Distance  from  th& 
Earth's  Surface — Resistance  of  Air  neglected. — Take  the  origin  at  the 
earth's  surface,  and  let  m  as  before  be  the  mass  of  the  particle  and 
the  acceleration  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface  be  g.  Then  at  the 
earth's  surface  the  weight  of  the  particle  is  —  mg,  where  the  minus 
sign  denotes  direction  towards  the  origin  (page  58,  Vol.  II,  Statics). 
Since,  -by  Newton's  law  (page  44,  Vol.  II,  Statics),  the  force  of 
gravitation  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  we  have  for 
the  force  F  at  any  distance  s,  if  r'  is  the  earth's  radius, 

F :  -  mg  ::  r"  :  s\    or    F=  -  --—, 

where  the  minus  sign  denotes  that  the  force  acts  towards  the 
origin. 

F 
We  have  then  for  the  acceleration  /  =  —  or 

J    -  g1     • 

We  then  proceed  as  on  page  99,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics. 

[In  calculus  notation 

f_dv_fPs_      gr'^ 

•^  ~  di~W~  ~~s^' 

We  then  proceed  as  on  page  100,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics.] 

C/       4.  Motion  of  a  Particle  Falling  under  the  Action  of  Gravity  near 

the  Earth's  Surface  in  a  Resisting  Medium. — Take  the  origin  at  the 

starting-point.     Let  V  be  the  volume  of  the  particle  and   6   its 
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density,  and  A  the  density  of  the  medium.  Then  the  mass  of  the 
particle  is  m  =  5  V  and  its  weight  is  +  mg  =  +  5  Vgr,  where  g  is  the 
acceleration  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface  and  the  plus  sign 
denotes  direction  away  from  the  origin  (page  58,  Vol.  II,  Stacics). 

The  buoyant  force  of  the  medium  is,  according  to  a  well-known 
principle  of  Physics,  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the 
medium,  or  —  z/  Vg,  the  minus  sign  denoting  direction  towards  the 
origin.    The  resultant  force  is  then 

F=  +  dVg-AVg  =  SVg(l-fj. 

n  fort 

F 
the  medium,  /  =  —  or 


We  have  then  for  the  acceleration,  apart  from  the  resistance  of 
F 


[In  calculus  notatiou 

-      dv      d^s         {.       A\ 


dt      dtt 
We  then  proceed  as  on  page  111,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics.'] 

O  5.  Motion  of  a  Particle  Projected  Upwards  under  the  Action  of 
•Gravity  near  the  Earth's  Surface  in  a  Resisting  Medium. — Take  the 
origin  at  the  starting-point,  wh'ich  in  this  case  is  the  earth's  surface. 
The  mass  of  the  particle  as  before  is  m  —  8  V,  and  its  weight  is 
—  mg  =  —d  Vg,  where  the  minus  sign  denotes  direction  towards 
the  origin  (page  58,  Vol.  II,  Statics). 

The  buoyant  force  is  as  before  +  A  Vg,  where  the  plus  sign  de- 
notes direction  away  from  the  origin.  The  resultant  force  is  then 
in  this  case 

F=-SVg  +  /lVg=-  6Vg(l  -  ~). 

We  have  then  for  the  acceleration,  apart  from  the  resistance  of 

F 
the  medium,  /  =  -  or 


f=-A^-§l 


[In  calculus  notation 


dv      d^s  /,       A\ 


•^~  dt  ~  dt'' 


We  then  proceed  as  on  page  112,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics.] 
6.  Motion  of  a  Particle  in  a  Straight  Line  under  the  Action  of  an 
Attractive  Force  proportional  to  the  Distance  of  the  Particle  from 
a  Fixed  Point  in  the  Line  of  Motion. — Take  the  fixed  point  as  origin. 
Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  particle  and  a'  its  acceleration  at  the  dis- 
tance r'.  Then  the  force  at  the  distance  r'  is  —  ma',  where  the 
minus  sign  denotes  direction  towards  the  origin  (page  58,  Vol.  II, 
Statics).  Hence  we  have  for  the  force  at  any  other  point  at  a  dis- 
tance s 

F :  —  ma'  ::  s  :  r',     or    F  =  —  —r^- 

r 
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F 

We  have  then  for  the  acceleration  /  =  -  or 

The  motion  is  therefore  simple  harmonic  (page  101,  Vol.  I,  Kine- 
matics). 

[In  calculus  notation 

dv  _  (Ps  _      a' 
^  ~'dt~W  ~~T'^' 

We  then  procoed  as  on  page  106,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics.] 

^^  7.  Motion  of  a  Particle  in  a  Straight  Line  under  the  Action  of  a 
Repulsive  Force  proportional  to  the  Distance  of  the  Particle  from  a 
Fixed  Point  in  the  Line  of  Motion. — Take  the  fixed  point  as  origin, 
let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  particle  and  a'  its  acceleration  at  the  dis- 
tance r'.  Then  the  force  at  the  distance  r'  is  +  ma',  where  the  plus 
sign  denotes  direction  away  from  the  origin  (page  58,  Vol.  II, 
Statics).  Hence  we  have  for  the  force  at  any  other  point  at  a  dis- 
tance 8 

77ia' 
F  :  ma'  ::  s  :  r'    or    F  =  ■] — ,  s. 

r' 

F 
We  have  then  for  the  acceleration  /  =  —  or 

•'       m 

f=  +  "p- 

The  motion  is  therefore  simple  harmonic  (page  101,  Vol.  I,  Kine- 
matics). 

[In  calculus  notation 

-      dv      d^s  a' 

f=  =   =:   +  —S. 

•^       dt       dV"       ^  r 
We  then  proceed  as  on  page  107,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics.] 

The  preceding  illustrations,  together  with  the  following  exam- 
ples, will  make  clear  the  application  of  the  equation  of  force 

F  =  mf 

to  cases  of  motion  of  translation  or  motion  of  material  particles. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  A  spring-balance  is  graduated  for  a  place  where  g  =  32.2  ft.- 
per-sec.  per  sec.  and  indicates  1.6  pounds  at  a  place  where  g  —  S2 
ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.    Find  the  correct  value  of  the  mass. 

Ans.  If  m  is  the  actual  mass,  w  X  32  is  the  actual  weight  in  poundals  of 
that  mass  at  the  place  where  it  is  weighed. 

If  the  balance  is  correctly  graduated,  its  indicated  mass  X  32.2  ought  to  give 
the  actual  weight.     Hence  ??i  X  32  =  1.6  X  32.2,  or  m  =  1.61  lbs. 

(2)  A  uniform  force  of  2  lbs.  acts  on  a  particle  of  40  lbs.  mass  for 
half  a  minute.  Find  the  velocity  acquired  and  the  space  passed 
through,     (g  =32.) 
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Ans.  Since  the  force  is  uniform,  /  is  constant  in  direction  and  magnitude. 
The  force  is  the  weight  of  2  lbs.  or  2g  poundals.    By  equation  of  force  2g  =  40/, 

or/=  —  =  1.6  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.     Since  /  is  uniform,   equations   page  51, 

Vol.  I,  Kinematics,  apply,  and  we  have 

t)  =  ft  =  48  ft.  per  sec,     s  =  ^rfP  =  720  ft. 

(3)  A  particle  acted  upon  by  a  uniform  force  describes  in  ten 

seconds,  starting  from  rest,  a  distance  of  25  ft.     Compare  the  force 

with  the  loeight  of  the  body  and  find  the  velocity  acquired,     {g  =  32.) 

1  2s         50 

Ans.  8  =  ^ffi  (page  51,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics).     Hence  /=—  =  -—  =  0.5 

ft.-per-sec.  per  sec;  ®  =/;(  =  5  ft.  per  sec. ;  F=mf,or—  =  i-=-^  =  ^ 

(4)  In  what  time  will  a  force  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
pound  move  a  mass  of  18  pounds  through  50  ft.  along  a  smooth 
horizontal  plane,  and  what  ivill  be  the  velocity  acquired  f    {g  =  32.) 

Ans.  (Page  51,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics.)    v  =ft,  s  =  -ft*,  F=  mf.     Hence 

1  fi 

f=j-=  --  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec;     t  =1^  sec. ;     ISJ  ft.  per  sec. 

(5)  A  mass  of  224  lbs.  is  placed  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  and 
a  uniform,  force  acting  oyi  it  parallel  to  the  plane  for  5  sec.  causes  it 
to  describe  50  ft.  in  that  time.  Show  that  the  force  is  equal  to  about 
28  lbs.  weight,    (g  =  32.) 

(6)  Forces  of  20  and  30  units  acting  on  two  particles  prodv^ce 
accelerations  of  40  and  50  units  respectively.  Shoiv  that  the  masses 
are  as  10  to  12. 

O'  (7)  Two  forces  produce  in  two  particles  accelerations  of  25  and  30 
units  respectively.  Show  that  if  the  masses  are  equal  the  forces  are 
as  5  to  6,  and  that  if  the  forces  are  equal  the  masses  are  as  6  to  5. 

(8)  A  mass  of  20  lbs.  is  placed  upon  a  horizontal  plane  which  is 
made  to  descend  ivith  a  uniform  acceleration  of  ZO  ft.-per-sec.  per 
sec.    Find  the  pressure  on  the  plane  due  to  the  mass. 

(g  =  32.2.)  M  M 

O-Ans.  Acceleration  of  the  mass  with  reference  to  the  earth      T       p        (ff-so 
is  g  ;  of  the  plane  relative  to  the  earth  30.     Acceleration  of 
the  mass  relative  to  the  plane  is  g  —  30  =  2.2  ft.-per-sec.     0 
per  sec.     Pressure  =  2.2  X  20  =  44  poandals  or  weight  of 

31^  =  1.36  lbs.  .     I       I     E 

(9)  A  mass  of  20  lbs.  rests  on  a  horizontal  plane  which  is  made  to 
ascend,  first,  with  a  constant  velocity  of  1  ft.  per  second ;  second, 
tvith  a  velocity  constantly  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.-per-sec.  per 
sec.  Find  in  each  case  the  pressure  on  the  plane,  (g  =  32.) 
^Ans.  In  the  first  case  the  pressure  is  the  weight  of  20  lbs.  simply.  In  the 
second  case  the  acceleration  of  the  mass  relative  to  the  plane  is  pf  -|-  1  =33 
ft.-per-sec   per  sec      Pressure  =  20  X  33  =  660    poundals    or    weight   of 

1|  =  =«f!.ba 
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(10)  A  balloon  is  ascending  vertically  ivith  a  velocity  which  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  3  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  Find  the  apparent 
weight  of  1  lb.  weighed  in  the  balloon  by  means  of  a  spring-balance. 
{g  =  32.2.) 

Ans.  1.093  lbs. 

(11)  A  mass  M  lies  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane.     A  uniform 

horizontal  force  F  is  continuously  applied.    Hoiv  long  will  it  take 

to  move  the  mass  s  ft.  from  rest  f     Take  M=  2240  lbs.,  F  =  28  lbs., 

s  =  5ft.    (g  =  32.) 

F  28(7  1 

Ans.  F=  J//" poundals ;  lience/=  -^  or  /=  --|j-  =  ^r-g   ft.-per-sec.    per 

sec. 

2 

If  g  =  32  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec,  we  liave/=  —  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 

Since /is  uniform,  we  have  (page  51,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics) 

1  12 

s  =  -^ff^,     or    5  =-  ^  X  ■^<^    or    «  =  5  sec. 

(12)  Let  the  mass  M=  2240  lbs.  be  moved  by  a  rope  which  passes 
over  the  edge  of  the  plane  on  a  pulley  and  sustains  a  mass  P  =  28 

lbs.  at  its  other  end.  Disregarding  all  friction 
and  mass  of  pulley  and  rope  and  supposing  the 
rope  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible,  find  how 
long  it  will  take  to  move  the  mass  M  a  distance 
8  =  5  ft.  from  rest,    (g  =  32.) 

C~Ans.   The    student    should   carefully  compare   this 
example  with  the  preceding  and  following. 
Here  the  tension  on  the  rope  is  2^  =  J//"  poundals,  where /is  the  accelera- 
tion o  tM.    Since  P  has  the  same  acceleration  downward,  the  resultant  acceler- 
ation of  P  is  p'  — /.     Hence  the  tension  on  the  rope  is  also  P(g  — /)  poundals. 
Therefore 

Mf=P{g-f),    or    /=-p^-^^  =  |ft.-per.sec.persec. 

Or  we  may  obtain  the  same  result  as  follows  :  The  moving  force  is  the  weight 
of  P  or  the  attraction  of  gravity  for  P,  or  Pg  poundals,  or  the  weight  of  28 
lbs.  as  in  Ex.  11,     The  mass  moved  is  P  -\~  M-     Hence 

{P-^M)f=Pg,     or    /=       ^^ 


We  have  for  uniform  acceleration  (page  51,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics) 

8  =  ^ft\   or    5  =  ^  X  ^t\     or    t  =  5.051  sec, 
2  «       ol 

The  tension  on  the  rope  is  Mf  or  P(g  —  f)  or  = poundals, 

.  , ,    ,     PM  2240       „„,,  „ 

or  the  weight  of  ^^^  =  -^  =  27f  f  lbs. 

(13)  Two  masses  P  =  2240  Ihs  and  Q  =  2212  lbs.  are  hung  by  means 
of  a  perfectly  flexible  inextensible  rope  over  a  smooth  pulley .  Dis- 
regarding all  friction  and  the  mass  of  pulley  and  rope,  how  long 
will  it  take  for  each  mass  to  move  through  s  =  5  ft.  from  rest  f 
ig -=S2.) 
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Cy'Ana.  The  student  should  carefully  compare  this  with  the  two  preceding 
examples. 

Tiie  tension  on  the  descending  side  is  P(g — /),  on  the 
ascending  side  Q(g  -\-f),  where  /  is  the  acceleration.     Hence 

(P—  0)n       224 
P{g  -/)  =  «(5'+/^   or  /=  ^-p— g-^  =  ;-7To  ft.-per-sec. 

Or  we  may  obtain  the  same  result  as  follows:  The  weight 
of  P  is  Pg  poundals.     The  weight   of  Q   is  Qg  poundals.  ■  . 

The  moving  force  is  Pg  —  Qg  or  (P  —  (^g  poundals,  or  the     q|     | 
weight  of  28  lbs.  as  in  Ex.  11  and  12.     The  mass  moved  is 
P  +  Q.     Hence 


{P+q)f={P-Q)g,     or    /=  ^^pj^^q- 

1  1         224 

Since  s  =  ^ff,  we  have  5  =  ^  X  ttt5<'.  o^  t  =  1M  sec. 
^  «  1 1  lo 

The  tension  on  the  rope  is  Q,{g  -j-/)  or  P{g  — /)  or   p^.f^  poundals,  or 

P  -V  Si 

the  weight  of   ^^^     =  2225.9  lbs. 

P  "T   V 

Note. — The  moving  force  in  Ex.  11,  12,  13  is  the  weight  of  28  lbs.  In 
Ex.  11  the  mass  moved  \s  M  =  2240  lbs.,  hence  28^'  =  Mf.  In  Ex.  12  the  mass 
moved  is  P  +  Jlf  =  2268  lbs. ,  hence  28^-  =  (P  +  M)f.  In  Ex.  13  the  mass 
moved  is  {P  -\-  Q)  =  4452  lbs.,  hence  ^g  =  {P -\-  Q)f.  In  all  cases,  moving 
force  =  mass  moved  X  acceleration. 

The  pressure  on  the  axle  is  the  sum  of  the  two  tensions,  or  (P  +  Q)g  — 
(P  —  Q)f.  If  the  pulley  is  not  allowed  to  rotate,  the  pressure  upon  the  axle 
would  be  the  weight  of  P  and  Q,  or  (P  -\-  Q)g.  The  pressure  on  the  axle 
during  motion  is  therefore  less  than  when  at  rest. 

C*T14)  Two  equal  masses  A  and  B  each  of  M  lbs.  are  suspended  by 
<x  perfectly  flexible  mextensible  string  over  a  smooth  pulley.  A 
small  mass  C  of  m  lbs.  is  placed  on  the  mass  A.  Find  the  resulting 
acceleration  and  the  tension  of  the  string,  disregarding  friction  and 
the  mass  of  the  pulley  and  string. 

Ans.  The  weight  of  A  and  C  is  {M-\-  m)g.  The  weight  of  B  is  Mg.  The 
moving  force  is  then  the  weight  of  m  or  mg.  The  total  mass  moved  is  2,M-{-m. 
We  have  then  by  the  equation  of  force 

mg  =  {%M -[- m)f,    or   /=       ™^ 


2M+m' 


The  mass  B  rises  with  this  acceleration  and  the  mass  A  sinks  with  this 
acceleration. 

The  tension  on  the  string,  if  we  consider  the  mass  B,  is  M{g  -f-/)".  if  we 
consider  the  mass  A,  it  is  {M-\-  m){g  — /).     Substituting  the  value  of  /,  we 

have  in  both  cases  T  =  — ^,..  , ,  or  m  gravitation  units  T  =  — .  , ,  ■. . 

2M-{-m  *  2M-{-m 

Again,  before  the  mass  m  is  placed  on  A,  the  two  masses  A  and  B  are  at 
rest.     The  tension  added  by  m  is  then  the  force  which  gives  acceleration  to  the 

masses  A  and  B,  or  2Mf  =  m(g  — /),  or/=  ^  . .    —  . 

^(15)  Suppose  that  in  the  preceding  examplethe  mass  m  is  removed 
ut  the  end  of  the  time  t.     Find  the  resulting  motion. 

Ans.  The  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  is  v  =  ft  ■=  ^r^r—r  —,  and  the 

2M-\-m 
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.space  through  which  A  has  fallen  or  B  risen  in  that  time  is 


_!.„_        mgt^ 


"When  m  is  removed  the  moving  force  is  zero,  and  hence  the  acceleration  is 
zero  and   the  masses  A  and  B  continue  to  move  with  the  uniform  velocity 
_      ^ngt 

(16)  A  man  in  an  elevator  at  rest  holds  in  his  hand  a  spring- 
balance  ivith  a  mass  of  1  lb.  suspended  from  it,  the  balance  there- 
fore reading  1  lb.  Upon  starting  he  observes  the  balance  to  register 
15  oz.  for  a  certain  time.  Then  it  changes  to  17  oz.  for  a  certain 
time.  Tlien  it  again  registers  1  lb.,  and  he  finds  the  elevator  at 
rest  and  that  it  has  descended  128  ft.  Find  the  time  of  descent, 
ig  =  32.) 

^/Ans.  When  the  balance  registers  15  oz.  we  have  g  —f  =  —g,  or  the  con- 
stant acceleration  /,  =  -|-  2  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  In  the  time  ti  ,  then,  during 
which  the  balance  registers  15  oz.  the  velocity  increases  from  0  to  Vi  =fiti  ft. 

per  sec,  and  the  space  passed  over  is  «i  =  ^'^  =  p/i^i'^     When  the  balance 

17 
registers  17  oz.  the  elevator  is  retarded,  and  we  h&ye  g-\-fi  =  r^<7  or/j  =  2  ft.- 
per-sec.  per  sec.  Since  the  retardation  is  equal  then  to  the  acceleration,  the 
elevator  comes  to  rest  in  the  same  time,  ti ,  which  it  required  to  attain  its 
velocity  v, ,  and  passes  over  the  same  distance  while  coming  to  rest.  We  have 
then  the  space  passed  over  128  =  2«i  =/i^i*,  or  «i  =  8  sec.  The  total  time  is 
then  2ti  =  16  sec.  __^ 

(17)  An  elevator  whose  muss  is  2240  lbs.  is  descending  a  shaft 
which  is  100  feet  deep.  The  chain  by  which  it  is  suspended  has  a 
uniform  tension  of  1680  lbs.  If  the  elevator  starts  from  rest  at  the 
top  of  the  sJiaft,  ivith  what  velocity  would  it  reach  the  bottom  f  Dis- 
regard the  mass  of  the  chain. 

Cr  Ans.  We  have  2240(5^ -/)  =  I68O5'.  If  g  =  32  ft. -per  sec.  per  sec,  the 
acceleration  /  =  8  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  Since  v  —  ^2f»  (page  51,  Vol.  I,  Kine- 
matics), we  have  «  =  4/I6OO  =  40  ft.  per  sec 

(18)  Suppose  in  the  preceding  example  the  elevator  is  counter- 
balanced by  a  mass  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain,  the  chain  passing 
over  a  pulley.  Neglecting  friction  and  mass  of  the  chain,  ivhat 
must  this  mass  be  in  order  that  the  tension  may  be  1680  Ibs.f  The 
chain  is  supposed  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible. 

^rS.ns.  in{g  -|-  8)  =  I68O5',  or  taking  g  =  Z2  ft.  -per-sec.  per  sec,  m  =  1344  lbs. 

(19)  A  man  can  lift  168  lbs.  on  the  ground.  If  in  an  elevator 
descending  ivith  an  acceleration  of  8  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec,  how  much 
can  he  lift  f  If  ascending  with  the  same  acceleration,  how  much  can 
he  lift .« 

Cr^ns.  m(g  —f)  =  lQ8g,  or  taking  g  =  d2  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec,  m  —  224  lbs. 
If  ascending,  m  —  134.4  lbs. 

(20)  A  rope  passes  over  a  pulley  and  has  a  mass  P  lbs.  attached 
at  one  end  and  on  the  other  side  a  mass  Q  lbs.  which  slides  along  the 
rope.  If  P  remains  at  rest,  find  the  friction  which  must  act  between 
the  rope  and  Q ;  also  the  acceleration  of  Q. 


^-'7^">^VU>( 


z 


/U' 


CHAP.  I.J 


EXAMPLES — EQUATION   OF   FORCE. 


u 


Ans.  The  fricaon  must  equal  Pg  poundals.     The  force  acting  on  Q  to  move 
it  ib  (Qg  —  Pg)  poundals.     If /is  the  acceleration  of  Q,  then 


Qg-Pg  =  Qf.    or  /=^ 


^P)g 
Q     ' 


Hence  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  t,  starting  from  rest  of  Q,  is 

T  =  ft=  '^  ~J*^^\  and  the  distance  described  is  «  =  \w  =  ^^  ~^—. 
Q  2''  2Q 

(21)  [If  a  perfectly  flexible  and  perfectly  smooth  rope  is  hung  over  a 
perfectly  smooth  pin,  find  the  time  it  will  run  itself  off. 

Let  21  =  the  length  of  the  rope,  m  =  the  mass  of  a  unit  of  length  of  the 
rope.     Then  the  mass  of  the  rope  is  2ml. 

Let  motion  commence  when  one  end  is  at  a  distance 
of  2si  above  the  other.  Take  the  origin  of  co-ordinates 
half  way  between  these  two  ends  at  0. 

At  any  other  instant  after  motion  has  commenced  let 

the  distance  of  the  short  end  above  0  be  s.     Then  the 

unbalanced  mass  at  that  instant  is  2/ras,  and  the  moving 

force  at  that  instant  is  2mgs.     Since  the  mass  moved  by 

cP8 
this  force  is  2ml  and  the  acceleration  is  -—:,  we  have 

af 

-  -    .cPs  d^s      gs 

2mgs  =  2ml-,     or     -,  =  j. 

Multiply  by  ds  and  integrate  and  we  have 

<^«'   _  „j  _  ff^^  A.n 


is» 


WTien  »  =  Sx  let  D  =  0.     Then  n=  —^—  and 


ds 


Vs^  -  «,* 


Integrating  again,  and  we  have 

|/  I .  <  =  logn  (« -f  |/«'  -  «i')  +  0. 
When  s  =  Si  let  <  =  0.     Then  G  =  —  log  Si  and 

.  =  |/Ilogn^+^^'^^. 
When  s  =  i,  the  rope  will  run  off  and  the  time  required  is 


:  =  |/i  logn 


Si 


(22)  {Suppose  a  spring  whose  natural  length  is  AB  to  he  fixed  at  tht 
end  B  and  compressed  from  A  to  C,  where  it  presses  against  a  body  of 
mass  m  which  is  perfectly  free  to  move  horizontally.  Disregarding  the 
mass  of  the  spring,  discuss  the  motion. 
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Ans.  Let  the  force  at  any  distance  x  from  A  be  F',  and  at  the  distance 
AC=s\i%F. 

Then  we  have   F'  :  x  ::  F :  s,    or   F'  =  F-. 

s 

d^x 
The  acceleration  at  any  point  is  -^,  and  therefore 


■s He  -, 

I  cPx  „  X 

m-T-^=  —  F-, 

where  we  take  the  minus  sign  becaus*^  the  force  and  therefore  the  acceleration 
is  towards  the  origin  (page  50,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics). 

Since  the  acceleration  is  proportional  to  the  distance,  the  motion  is  harmonic 
and  the  integration  will  give  the  same  results  as  page  106,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics. 

F        a' 
We  have  simply  to  substitute  —  for  —  and  «  for  r  and  x  for  a  in  the  equations 

ms        r 
of  page  106,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics. 

We  thus  have  for  the  velocity  at  any  distance  x  from  A 

F 

»»  =  — («'  _  x*). 
m,s 

For  the  time  of  reaching  any  point  distant  x  from  A 

.       .  /ms  ,  X 

t  =  4/  -^=-  cos-*  — . 
r     F  s 

t 
For  the  time  of  reaching  A 

t  =  !li/^. 
2y   F 

For  the  velocity  at  A 

v  =  si/ . 

'    ms 

If  F  is  given  in  pounds,  or  gravitation  measure,  it  must  be  multiplied  by  g 
^whenever  it  occurs. 

We  have  then,  taking  F  in  gravitation  units,  for  the  time  of  reaching  A, 

Tt .  /ms 

■or  half  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  whose  length  is  ^  (page  275, 

Tol.  I). 

If  the  spring  is  attached  to  the  mass  m,  the  mass  will  vibrate  to  a  distance  s 
•on  the  other  side  of  A,  the  entire  time  of  vibration  being  that  of  a  pendulum 

of  length  -r^,  and  the  motion  will  then  be  periodic. 

If  the  spring  is  not  attached  to  the  mass  m,  the  mass  will  leave  the  spring 
-at  A,  and  move  with  uniform  velocity 

^_ 
ma' 

•where  Fis  in  gravitation  units. 

If  the  spring  were  destitute  of  mass  it  would  stop  at  A.     But  as  it  has 
jnasB,  it  will  pass  A  and  vibrate  back  and  forth  also. 


CHAP.  I.]  EXAMPLES — EQUATION    OF   FORCE.  1$ 

(23)  [Discuss  the  motion  of  a  particle  under  the  mutual  attraction  of 
two  spherical  bodies. 

Ans.  Let  the  mass  of  the  two  spherical  bodies  be  rrii  and  Wa,  and  their  radii 
Ti  and  r-i  respectively. 


Fi     m    Fa 


I 
; ■>4< d-x *[ 

Let  the  particle  of  mass  m  be  at  the  distance  x  from  the  centre  of  mass  Ci 
of  7n, ,  and  let  the  distance  CiCa  between  the  centres  of  mass  of  7«i  and  mi  be 
d,  so  thatvthe  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  mass  of  /«•(  is  rf  —  x. 

From  page  46,  Vol.  11,  Statics,  the  spheres  attract  any  particle  m  between 
them  as  if  the  entire  mass  of  each  sphere  were  concentrated  at  its  centre  of 
mass. 

Let  /i  and  /j  be  the  accelerations  due  to  attraction  at  the  surfaces  A  and  B" 
of  each  sphere.  Then  the  weight  of  the  particle  m  at  ^  would  be  mfi ,  and  at 
B,  mfi. 

When  the  particle  is  at  the  distance  x  from  Ci ,  let  the  force  of  attraction 
upon  it  due  to  7rt,  be  Fi,  and  that  due  to  ?«a  be  Ft.  Then,  since  according  to 
Newton's  law  (page  44,  Vol.  II,  Statics)  the  force  of  attraction  is  inversely  a& 
the  square  of  the  distance,  we  have 

F:mf::r,':x\  or    F^"^^; 

x^ 

F,  :  mf  ::  r,' :  {d  -  x)\     or    F,=    "^•^'^'* 


{d-xr 


Let  Ft  be  greater  than  F^..     Then  the  resultant  force  of  attraction  towards 
<7a  upon  the  particle  is 

w  _  w  -    mM__inf^ 
*  '  ~  (d-  xf  «*    ' 

If  we  divide  this  force  by  m,  we  have  the  acceleration  of  the  particle  m 


dt   ~  (d  -  xf  x'  ' 

Multiply  both  sides  of  (1)  by  2dx.     Then,  since  —  =  t,  we  have 

2'OdV   =   -^ rr- r . 

(d  —  xf  «« 

Integrating,  we  have  for  the  velocity  v  at  the  distance  x  from  Ci 

.-1^+2^'  + Const. 
d  —  X  X 

Let  V  =  Vi  when  x  =  Vi.     Then 

,       2Ar,»      2/,r.» 


(1> 


Const. 


d  —  ri 


We  have  then,  substituting  this  val  ue  for  the  constant  of  integration,  for  the 
velocity  v  at  any  point  distant  x  from  Ci ,  if  Vi  is  the  initial  velocity  at  A, 


.'  = .,'  +  2/.^.'[-jJri  -  s^]  +  ^/.'.'P  -  ^'_ 


(3) 
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Let  V  be  zero  when  x  =  do.     Then  we  have 


Id  —  do      d  —  Ti       '    •'  do      Ti 


(3) 


From  (3)  we  can  find  the  distance  do  from  d  for  which  the  velocity  v  is 
zero.  We  see  that  this  value  of  do  depends  upon  the  initial  velocity  Vi  at  A. 
Suppose  this  initial  velocity  to  be  such  that  the  particle  comes  to  rest  at  the 
point  for  which  Fi  and  F-i  are  equal.     Then  we  have 

do'  (d-dof    ^^   *^'^'   ~  id-doY'' 

Substituting  this  value  of /iri'  in  (3),  we  have  for  the  corresponding  value 
of  Vi 


d  —  ?'i      d  —  do      {d 


-dor[r,       dojj-     •     •     ^^^ 


If  ■»!  is  less  than  the  value  given  by  (4),  the  particle  will  come  to  rest  before 
it  reaches  do  and  will  then  return  to  A.  If  Vi  is  greater  than  the  value  given 
by  (4),  the  particle  will  pass  the  point  of  equilibrium  at  do  and  then  fall 
towards  B. 

We  can  simplify  (4)  as  follows  :  When  Fi  =  Fi,  we  have 

do'  /ir,* 


{d  -  dof       Mi^' 

'The  point  at  which  the  attractions  Fi  and  F^  are  equal  divides  the  distance 
d  then  into  two  portions  do  and  d  —  do,  whose  ratio  n  is  given  by 


d  —  do      Tiffi 


Ti  f    fi 

Hence 

do  =  n — ; —    and    d  —  do  =  -^ — ; (5) 

1  -|-  71  1  -|-  "^ 

We  have  also  by  Newton's  law  (page  44,  Vol.  II,  Statics) 

mfi 
Hence 


mm  I 

„           mm-t 

)r    —  = 

/,       TO,r,*  mi       f,r,^  , /mi 

S  = V  .or    —  =  — — i,     or    n  =  4/  - 


fi  ~  mar,*    '     "*     TOa  ~  fiTi"      "'  »'    Wa'   '      '-    * 

H  we  insert  in  (4)  the  values  of  do  and  d  —  do  given  by  (5),  we  obtain  for  Vi 


^.  =  V^Mi\/j^-y-,ny  +  n^% 


(7) 


where  n  is  given  by  (6). 

If  -Bi  is  less  than  this,  the  particle  will  come  to  rest  before  it  reaches  do  and 
will  then  return  to  A.  If  Vi  is  greater  than  this,  the  particle  will  pass  the  point 
of  equilibrium  at  do  and  then  fall  towards  B. 

From  (5)  and  (6)  we  have  for  the  distance  do  to  the  point  of  equilibrium 


do  =  -7= (8) 


CHAPTEE  II. 

DEFLECTING  FORCE. 

DEFLECTING  FORCE.  SIMPLE  CONICAL  PENDULUM.  DEFLECTING  FORCE  ON 
THE  EARTH.  DEFLECTING  FORCE— PARTICLE  MOVING  ON  EARTH'S  SUR- 
FACE.     DEVIATION   OF  A   FALLING  BODY   DUE  TO   EARTH'S  ROTATION. 

Deflecting  Force. — We  have  seen  (page  83,  Vol.  II,  Statics)  that 
whatever  the  motion  of  a  body,  its  centre  of  mass  moves  as  if  the 
entire  mass  of  the  body  were  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  mass 
and  all  the  forces  were  transferred  to  this  point. 

We  have  also  the  equation  of  force 

F  =  mf. 

Suppose  then  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  body  to  move  in  a  curve 
whose  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  is  p.  Then  (page  76,  Vol.  I, 
Kinematics),  the  tangential  acceleration  is  ft  =  po:  and  the  normal 

v' 
acceleration  is  fn=  —  =  P<^^,  where  a  is  the  rate  of  change  of  angu- 

p 
lar  speed,  v  the  linear  speed  and  go  the  angular  speed  at  the  point. 

If  m  is  the  mass  of  the  body,  we  have  then  acting  at  the  centre 
of  mass  the  tangential  force 

W—  mft  =  mpa, 
and  the  normal  force 

„  J,       mv'  , 

Fn  =  mfn  = =  mpco* (1) 

p 

This  latter  force  is  the  deflecting  force,  because  it  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  motion  and  can  therefore  cause  no  change  of 
speed,  but  only  change  of  direction  of  motion. 

If  the  path  is  a  circle,  p  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  radius  r, 
and  we  have 

Fn  =  ^=  mra>^ (2) 

If  there  is  no  tangential  force,  there  will  be  no  change  of  speed. 
In  such  case,  if  T  is  the  periodic  time,  or  the  time  of  a  complete 

revolution,  we  have  <»  =  —-,    or    u  =  — -,    and 

^«  =  ~Y*~  ""  ^      ^^ 

If  the  force  is  required  in  gravitation  units,  we  must  divide  by 
g  (page  6,  Vol.  II,  Statics). 

The  force  Fn  in  the  case  of  circular  motion  is  sometimes  called 
"  centripetal  force,""  since  it  constantly  draws  the  particle  towards 
the  fixed  centre.     This  term  is  correct  and  descriptive. 

The  more  general  term  is,  however,  deflecting  force,  since  it  con- 
stantly draws  the  particle  out  of  the  tangent  to  its  path  at  any 
instant  without  affecting  the  speed,  the  centre  not  being  fixed  in 
general. 

15 
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It  is  also  often  called  ^'^  centrifugal  force,''''  that  is,  force  away 
from  the  centre.  This  is  neither  correct  nor  descriptive.  The  same 
force  evidently  cannot  be  both  centripetal  and  centrifugal,  and  as 
there  is  really  no  force  on  the  body  acting  away  from  the  centre 
and  there  really  is  a  force  acting  on  the  body  towards  the  centre, 
the  term  centrifugal  is  incorrect  when  the  body  is  considered. 

A  particle  moving  in  a  circle  was  formerly  thought  to  possess  an 
inherent  so-called  "  centrifugal  force,"  by  virtue  of  which  it  tended 
to  fly  away  from  the  centre,  and  hence  the  term,  which  has  un- 
fortunately passed  into  common  use. 

But  a  body  cannot  change  its  direction  of  motion.  The  centre 
of  mass  in  circular  motion  is  moving  at  any  instant  in  a  straight 
line  tangent  to  the  path,  and  an  external  force  is  necessary  to  make 
the  direction  of  the  motion  change. 

This  external  force  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  acceleration 
or  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle.  It  is  therefore  a  deflecting  force 
or  "centripetal"  force. 

If  the  body  is  attached  by  a  string  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  we 
have  tensile  stress  in  the  stringj  and  two  equal  and  opposite  stresses 
of  action  and  reaction  (page  37)  between  the  body  and  centre  of 
the  circle.  If  now  we  consider  the  body  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  centre,  the  force  on  it  is  the  centripetal  stress  towards  the 
centre.    This  is  the  deflecting  force. 

If  we  consider  the  centre  from  the  standpoint  of  the  body,  the 
force  on  it  is  the  centrifugal  stress  away  from  the  centre.  This  is 
the  so-called  "  centrifugal  force." 

The  term  "  centrifugal  force  "  always  signifies  then  the  opposite 
aspect  of  the  stress  between  the  centre  and  body.  In  this  sense  it 
may  properly  be  used,  but  as  it  is  apt  to  be  misleading  it  is  just  aa 
well  to  discard  it  altogether.* 

Simple  Conical  Pendulum. — The  simple  conical  pendulum  con- 
sists of  a  particle  of  mass  m  attached  to  a  fixed  point  P  by  a  mass- 
less  inextensible  string  of  length  I,  and 
moving  with  uniform  speed  u  in  a  circu- 
lar path  about  a  vertical  axis  through 
the  fixed  point. 

In  this  case  the  particle  is  acted  upon 
by  two  forces,  its  weight  mg  vertically 
downwards  and  the  tension  T  of  the 
string  directed  towards  the  fixed  point 
P.  If  the  particle  moves  with  uniform 
speed  V  in  the  circle  whose  radius  is  r  — 
I  sin  S,  where  S  is  the  inclination  of  the 
OTgr  string  to  the  vertical,  the  vertical  com- 

ponent T  cos  0  of  the  tension   T  must 


*  "  When  I  was  about  nine  years  old,  I  was  taken  to  hear  a  course  of  lec- 
tures by  au  itinerant  lecturer  in  a  country  town,  to  get  as  much  as  I  could  of 
the  second  half  of  a  good,  sound  philosophical  omniscience 

"  '  You  have  heard  what  I  have  said  of  the  wonderful  centripetal  force,  by 
which  Divine  Wisdom  has  retained  the  planets  in  their  orbits  round  the  sun. 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  must  also  be  clear  to  you  that  if  there  were  no 
other  force  in  action,  this  centripetal  force  would  draw  our  earth  and  the  other 
planets  into  the  sun,  and  universal  ruin  would  ensue.  To  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe,  the  same  Wisdom  has  implanted  a  centrifugal  force  of  the  same 
amount,  and  directly  opposite. '  .  .  .  . 

"  I  had  never  heard  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  but  I  ventured  to  think  that  if 
Divine  Wisdom  had  just  let  the  planets  alone  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing 
with  equal  and  opposite  troubles  saved. " — De  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes. 
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balance  the  weight  mg,  and  the  horizontal  component  T  sin  6  of  the 

tension  T  must  be  equal  to  the  deflecting  force  —  necessary  to 

make  the  particle  move  in  a  circle  with  uniform  speed.    We  have 
then 


mg  —  T  cos  6  =  0,    or    T  cos  S 
and  from  equation  (2),  page  15, 


mg. 


r  sin  6  = = 


I  sin  6 


=  mroo^  =  ml  sin  Q.oo^, 


(1> 


(2) 


where  go  is  the  angular  speed. 

We  can  find  T  from  either  (1)  or  (2).     Squaring  (1)  and  (2)  and 
adding,  we  have  also 


r=m|/flr'  +  ^  =  mi/flr*  +  r»<»«. 


Also  dividing  (2)  by  (1),  we  have 


if 


tan  6  =  —  = 

gr       gl  sin  6 


raj' 

T 


(3) 


(4) 


For  T  in  gravitation  units  we  must  divide  (3)  by  gr  as  usual. 

Let  h  be  the  distance  of  the  fixed  point  P  al>ove  the  plane  of 
motion,  or  the  height  of  the  pendulum.  Then  since  h  tan  S  =  r,  we 
have  from  (4) 

d"  =  -T^ 

h, 


(5) 


If  then  00  is  the  angular  speed  of  the  particle  about  the  centre  O,. 

rco  =  V,  and  from  (5)  oo=  i/--.    If  <  is  the  time  of  a  revolution, 

'  h 


00  '    g 


(6) 


This  is  the  same  as  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  simple  pendulum, 
of  length  h  (page  154,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics). 

Cor.  1.  If  6  is  indefinitely  small,  h  and  I 
are  equal  and 


^  g 


and  we  have  the  case  of  the  simple  pen- 
dulum. 


Cor.  2.  Since  co 


=/!• 


we  see  that  the 


greater  the  angular  velocity  the  less  h,  and, 

as  Hs  constant,  the  greater  r.    This  fact  is 

taken  advantage  of    in  the    steam-engine 

governor.    As  the  piston  speed  increases,  the  spindle  PO  revolves 

more  rapidly,  the  balls  separate  and  the  slide  at  B  rises  and  by 

means  of  levers  acts  upon  the  valves  of  the  engine  to  diminish  the 

supply  of  steam. 


^18 
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Deflecting  Force  on  the  Earth. — Suppose  the  earth  to  be  a  homo- 
geneous sphere  of  radius  r  and  centre  C.    Let  WAE  represent  the 

equator,  NS  the  axis,  and  let  P  be 
any  point  of  the  surface  on  the  me- 
ridian PAS,  80  that  the  latitude  of 
P  is  A  =  PC  A. 

Let  a  particle  of  mass  m  rest  on 
the  earth's  surface  at  P.  Let  G  be 
the  acceleration  of  gravity  acting 
towards  the  centre  of  mass  C  along 
the  radius  PC  Then  m(?  is  the 
force  of  attraction.  Let  g  be  the 
observed  acceleration  of  gravity  at 
the  point  P.  Then  the  observed 
weight  of  the  particle  at  Pas  given 
by  a  spring-balance  is  mg  acting 
towards  the  centre  C  along  the  ra- 
dius PC.  The  pressure  of  the  earth 
upon  the  particle  is  then  mg  acting 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Then  the  difference  between  mG 
and  mg,  or  mG  —  mg,  is  that  portion 
of  the  earth's  attraction  which  is 
required  to  keep  the  particle  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth.  This  force  has 
no  effect  upon  a  spring-balance. 
We  call  it  the  central  deflecting 
force  and  denote  it  by  Fc.  We 
have  then 


fJ^=■nlrOD•coa?i. 


Fc  —  mG  —  mg. 


(1) 


We  can  resolve  this  central  deflecting  force  Fc  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  Ft  tangent  to  the  meridian  at  P  and  one  Fn  in  the 
direction  PB.  This  latter  component  is  the  deflecting  force  on  the 
particle  necessary  to  keep  it  on  the  latitude  circle  whose  radius  is 
BP  =  r  cos  X.     We  have  then  (page  15),  since  the  angular  velocity 

co  =  ~,  where  T  is  the  time  of  rotation, 


Fn  =  mroo'  cos  A.  =  — =t-  cos  X. 


(2) 


We  have  therefore,  since  cos  A  sin  A  =  -  sin  2A, 

Fc  =  Fn  cos  A  =  mroo'  cos"  A  =  ■   ^^     cos"  A ; 


T 

2Tt^mr 


Ft  =  Fn  sin  A  =  -mroo'  sin  2X  =  — = 

a  J. 

From  (1)  and  (3)  we  have 


sin  2A. 


mg  =  mG  —  mroo'  cos"  A  =  mG jtt-  cos'  A. 


(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


Hence,  the  central  deflecting  force  Fc  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  and  diminishes  the  observed  force 
of  gravity  at  the  surface. 
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If  the  earth  were  a  homogeneous  sphere  the  effect  of  the  tan- 
gential component  Ft  upon  liquid  particles  on  the  surface  would  be 
to  force  them  towards  the  equator  and  thus  increase  the  equatorial 
and  diminish  the  polar  diameter.  The  fact  that  the  earth  is  not  a 
sphere  thus  indicates  that  the  now  solid  portions  may  once  have 
existed  in  a  plastic  condition.  The  equatorial  diameter  is  found  to 
exceed  the  polar  by  about  26  miles.  The  ratio  of  this  difference  to 
the  equatorial  diameter,  called 
the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  is 
about  ^.  The  earth  is  con- 
sidered then  as  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolution  with  this  ellipticity, 
so  that  the  direction  of  the  ob- 
served force  of  gravity  or  of  the 
plumb-line  AP  (see  following 
figure)  is  always  normal  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  or  to  a 
water-level  and  hence  does  not 
pass  through  the  centre  of 
figure  C  except  at  the  equator 
and  the  poles. 

The  force  of  attraction  mG 
is  then  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  mg  normal  to  the 
surface  and  one  Fn  along  BP. 
This  latter  is  the  deflecting  force 
necessary  to  keep  the  particle 
on  the  latitude  circle  whose 
radius  is  BP  =  r  cos  A.  The 
former  is  balanced  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  earth  upon  the  par- 
ticle. There  is  then  no  result- 
ant tangential  force  Ft  and  no  tendency  of  the  particle  at  P  to 
move  towards  the  equator. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  vector  for  any  point  P  whose  latitude  is 
PCE  =  A,  and  let  (p.  be  the  angle  of  the  normal  AP  to  the  surface 
with  r.    Then  we  have  for  the  earth  regarded  as  a  spheroid 


(^=a»r  0)2  C092, 


Fc=mG- 


mg 


cos  0' 
and  as  before 

Fn  =  mroo'  cos  X «    . 

We  have  then  from  the  figure 
Fc  =  Fn  cos  \—Fn  sln  A.  tan  0  =  mrGo*  cos  A  (cos  A  —  sin  A  tan  (p) ;    (3) 


(1) 

(2) 


„       Fn  sin  A      1         ,  sin  2A 

Ft  = T—  =  o  mroj' — : 

cos  0         2  cos  0 ' 


(4) 


and  from  (1)  and  (3) 

mg  =  viG  cos  0  —  mrco^  cos  A  cos  <p  (cos  A  —  sin  A  tan  0).    .    (5) 

We  have  also  the  tangential  component  of  the  pressure  mg  equal 
and  opposite  to  Ft .  so  that  there  is  no  resultant  tangential  force. 
Since  in  the  case  of  the  earth  the  deviation  from  a  sphere  is  small, 


r 
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the  angle  0  is  very  small,  and  equations  (1)  to  (5)  reduce  to  equa- 
tions (1)  to  (5),  page  18.  We  can  then  practically  treat  the  earth 
as  a  sphere  of  mean  radius  r  and  neglect  the  tangential  component 
Ft. 

Cor.  1.  If  we  take  the  mean  radius  r  =  3960  miles  and  T  =  86164 
seconds,  we  have 

47rV 

-^^  =  r&j"  =  0.111255  ft. -per-sec.  per  sec (6> 

We  have  then  from  (5),  page  18,  for  the  total  acceleration  of 
gravity  G  at  any  point  P  in  latitude  A 

G  =  g  +  0.111255  cos"  X, (7> 

where  g  is  the  observed  acceleration  of  gravity  at  P. 

At  the  poles  A  =  90°  and  G  =  g,  or  the  observed  acceleration  of 
gravity  at  the  poles  is  equal  to  the  total  central  acceleration  G  of 
the  earth  considered  as  a  homogeneous  sphere. 

At  the  equator  A  =  0,  and  the  observed  value  of  g  at  the  equator 
at  sea-level  is  about  32.09022  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  Hence  from  (7)  we 
obtain 

G  =  32.20148  ft.-per-sec.  per.  sec (8> 

The  central  deflecting  force  at  any  point  is,  from  (3),  page  18,. 
and  (6), 

-Fc  =  0.111255m  cos' A (9> 

At  the  equator  we  have  the  central  deflecting  force,  from  (9> 
and  (8), 

FcE  =  0.111255m  =  ^mG (10> 

That  is,  the  central  deflecting  force  at  the  equator  is  about  1/289* 
of  the  total  force  of  gravity. 

CoR.  2.  To  find  the  time  of  rotation  To  of  the  earth  in  order 
that  a  particle  at  any  point  P  may  have  no  weight,  i.e.  exert  no 
pressure  on  the  surface,  we  have  from  (3),  page  18,  by  putting 
Fc  =  mG  and  T=T^^ 


G  =  — =-j-  cos'  A,    or    To  =  i/  -^5-  cos'  A. 

But  from  (10), 

47rV_J^^  „  _  289  X  4;r'r 

T'    ~289    '    ^^    ^-         ja 

Inserting  this  value  of  G,  we  obtain 

To  =  :;^rcosA (11) 
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At  the  equator  we  have  To  =  .    T.  In  order,  then,  that  a  particle 

at  the  equator  may  have  no  weight  the  earth  must  rotate  in  one 
seventeenth  of  a  day. 
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EXAMPLES. 

/  (1)  A  string  5  feet  long  just  breaks  with  a  weight  of  20  lbs.    It  is 

fastened  to  a  fixeia  point  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  to  a  mass  of  5 

lbs.  ivhich  revolves  round  the  point  in  a  horizontal  plane.    Find  the 

greatest  number  of  complete  revolutions  that  can  be  made  in  a  minute 

without  breaking  the  string,    (g  =  32.) 

Ans.  To  break  the  string  requires  a  force  of  20g  poundals.     Let  n  be  the 

number  of  revolutions  per  minute.     Then  v  =    „^    =  —^.     The  stress  in  the 


string  is  =  20^',     or     v  =  y20g  =  —^  .     Hence  n  =  — i^—"-  =  48  com- 
plete revolutions. 

(2)  Suppose  the  mass  revolves  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Ans.   Then  at  the   lowest  jwint   the  stress  is  — ; 1-  mg  poundals,   and 

"^®'   1  ort  /T^r-       Ttn      „  6  \/\5g        ..  ,  , 
\-mg  =  zQg,    ox    v  =  yl5g  =  -^  .     Hence  n  =  — - — -  =  41    complete 

revolutions. 

^  (3)  What  portion  of  their  weight  do  bodies  lose  at  the  equator, 
-assuming  the  radium  of  the  earth  4000  miles  and  g  =  B2  ft.-per-sec. 

per  sec.  f 

Ans.  About  —  . 

(4)  Find  the  length  of  day  in  order  that  a  body  may  possess  no 
weight  at  the  equator. 

Ans.  About  one  seventeenth  of  24  hours. 

(5)  A  skater  describes  a  circle  of  100  feet  radius,  with  a  speed  of 
18  feet  per  second.    Find  his  inclination  to  the  ice. 

Ans.  About  84°  13'. 

(6)  An  engine  of  20  tons  runs  with  a  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour,  at 
a  part  of  the  track  ivhere  the  radius  of  curvature  is  10  miles.  Find 
the  pressure  against  the  rails. 

Ans.  -T-:r-  tons. 
log 

(7)  What  shoidd  be  the  difference  of  level  between  the  rails  when 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  railway  curve  is  300  yards,  the  breadth 
of  gauge  4:  ft.  8i  in.,  the  greatest  speed  of  a  train  45  miles  per  hour  f 

Ans.  8.6  inches. 

(8)  A  mass  of  32  lbs.  moves  in  a  circle  of  radius  4  ft.  with  a  uni- 
form speed  of  20  ft.  per  sec.  Find  the  force  directed  towards  the 
centre,    (g  =  32.) 

Ans.  poundals  or  100  lbs. 

9 

(9)  A  mass  of  32  lbs.  revolves  uniformly  in  a  circle  of  radius  4 
feet,  making  48  revolutions  per  minute.  Find  the  force  directed  to- 
wards the  centre. 

Ans.  The  angular  velocity  is  aj  =  1.6;f  radius  per  sec.  The  acceleration  is 
f  =  r&j'  =  about  100  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  The  force  is  3200  poundals  or  about 
100  pounds,  taking  ^r  =  32  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 
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(10)  Find  the  necessary  elef>ation  of  the  outer  rail  on  a  railroad- 
track  on  a  curve  of  radius  r,  so  that  an  engine  weighing  m  lbs.  mov- 
ing with  a  speed  v  can  pass  without  lateral  pressure  on  the  rails  by 
the  wheel-flanges. 

Ans.  Let  U  be  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  engine  and  h  =  EB  the  distance  of 

the  centre  of  mass  above  the  rails. 

We  have  acting  at  E  the  weight  nig 
vertical.  This  can  be  resolved  itno  a 
component  along  EB  and  a  horizontal 
component  EF.  If  there  is  no  flange 
pressure    the    component   EF  must  be 

equal  to  the  deflecting  force .    Let  a  be 

the  angle  of  elevation  DAC.     Then  EF' 

mv^  ,  «■■'      DG 

=  —  =  mq  tan  a  or  tan  a  =  —  =  -—^. 
r  gr       AG 

If  a  is  small,  AG  is  practically  equal  to  AD  =  the  gauge  of  track.  Hence 
approximately, 

gr 

For  the  standard  gauge  of  AD  =  4  ft.  8^  in,  =  56.5  inches,  taking  g  =  33; 
ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  and  v  in  ft.  per  sec.  and  r  in  feet,  we  have 

DG  =  -7—  inches,  nearly. 

If  ■»  is  taken  in  miles  per  hour  and  r  in  feet,  we  have 

DG  =  — : —  inches,  nearly. 
Ar 

(11)  Find  the  speed  v  of  an  engine  on  a  curved  level  track  of 
radius  r  and  gauge  w  when  it  is  just  on  the  point  of  overturning^ 
the  centre  of  mass  being  h  above  the  rails. 

Ans.  «  =  i/-^.     If  ^  is  6  ft.  and  w  is  4  ft.  8|  in.,  we  have,  taking  g  =  32 
'     2ft 

ft.-per-sec.  per  sec,  the  speed  v  =  3.55  \/rtt.  per  sec,  nearly,  where  r  must 

be  taken  in  feet. 

(12)  Masses  of  3  and  4  lbs.  are  fixed  at  the  ends  of  a  horizontal 
rod.  If  the  rod  is  without  mass,  find  the  position  of  the  vertical  axis 
round  which  it  must  revolve  in  order  that  the  deflecting  forces  may 
be  equal. 

g 
Ans.  At  ~l  from  the  larger  mass. 

(13)  A  particle  of  m  lbs.  is  fastened  to  a  fixed  point  by  a  string  I 
ft  long  and  describes  a  horizontal  circle  so  that  the  string  generates 
a  right  circular  cone  of  vertical  angle  29.  Show  that  the  speed  of 
the  particle  is  v  =  Vlg  sin'  6  sec  0. 

(14)  Find  the  height  hofa  governor  to  run  at  60  revolutions  per 
minute,     (g  =  32.) 

Ans.  A  =  9.72  inches. 
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(•15)  One  end  of  a  string  21  feet  long  is  fastened  to  a  point  A  on  a 
smooth  vertical  rod,  the  other  to  a  small  ring  P  of  mass  m  lbs.  which 
slides  on  the  rod.  Another  mass  Q  of  ml  lbs.  is  fastened  to  the 
middle  point  of  the  string  and  revolves  with  a  velocity  vft.  per  sec. 
in  a  horizontal  circle,  so  that  the  angle  AQP  is  a  right  angle.    Show 

thatv'  =  ^^^'^'_+^^. 
V2  m' 

(16)  What  ought  to  be  the  difference  of  level  between  the  rails, 
when  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  railivay  curve  is  300  yards,  the 
breadth  of  gauge  4  ft.  8J  in.,  and  the  highest  speed  of  the  train  45 
miles  an  hour  f 

Ans.  8.4  inches. 

(17)  A  railway  car  is  going  round  a  curve  of  500  ft.  radius  at  30 
miles  an  hour.  Find  how  much  a  plummet  hung  from  the  roof  by  a 
thread  6  ft.  long  ivould  be  deflected  from  the  vertical  if  there  were  no 
pressure  on  the  rails  by  the  ivheel-flanges. 

Ans.   About  0.72  ft. 

(18)  A  particle  is  whirled  round  horizontally  by  a  string  2 
yards  long.  What  is  the  time  of  one  revolution  when  the  tension  of 
the  string  is  4  times  the  weight  of  the  particle  f 

Ans.  T  =  iti/-  =  1.35  sec. 


3.  T=iti/-  = 
^  9 


(19)  A  man  standing  at  one  of  the  poles  of  a  rotating  planet 
whirls  a  body  of  20  lbs.  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  by  a  string  1 
yard  long  at  the  rate  of  100  turns  per  minute.  He  finds  that  the 
difference  of  the  forces  ivhich  he  has  to  exert  according  as  he  whirls 
the  body  one  way  or  the  other  is  0.01  lb.  Find  the  period  of  rota- 
tion of  the  planet. 

Ans.  13  hr.  37  min.  21.6  sec. 

(20)  A  railroad  car  is  going  round  a  curve  of  500  ft.  radius  at 
the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour.  Find  how  much  a  plummet  hung  from 
the  roof  by  a  thread  will  be  deflated  from  the  vertical. 

Ans.  6°  51'. 4. 

(21)  A  particle  of  mass  m  attached  by  an  inextensible  string  of 
length  I  to  a  fixed  point  moves  in  a  vertical  plane  in  a  circle  of 
radius  r.  Find  the  tension  T  in  any  position,  the  least  and  greatest 
values  of  T.  Show  also  that  the  least  value  of  the  speed  with  which 
a  circle  will  be  described  is  Vlg,  and  that  when  the  speed  has  this 
value  the  greatest  value  of  T  is  equal  to  six  times  the  weight  of  the 
particle. 

Ans.  Let  A  be  the  highest  point  of  the  path,  and  Pany  point,  and  9  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  arc  AP.     Let  Fbe  the  speed  at  A,  and  v  that  at  any  jwint 

P.    The  normal  acceleration  is  y.     The  vertical  acceleration  is  gf.     The  vertical 

distance  fallen  from  A  is  ^(1  —  cos  6).     Hence  the  velocity  at  any  point  is 
given  by 

^2  _  yij^  2gl{l  -  cos  6), 

and  the  normal  acceleration  is 

j  =  -y+2flr(l-cose). 
The  normal  component  of  ^r  is  gr  cos  9,     The  deflecting  force  then  is 
T-{-  mg  cos  Q  =  —r-  =  — j h  2gm{l  —  cos  9). 
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Hence 

T  =  — -J 1-  'Sigm  —  8^m  cos  0. 

The  greatest  value  of  T  will  be  wlien  0  =  180°,  or  when  the  particle  is  at 
the  lowest  point,  and  equal  to 

The  least  value  of  T  will  be  when  9  =  0,  or  when  the  particle  is  at  the 
highest  point,  and  equal  to 

T  =  — ^ mg. 

Placing  this  equal  to  zero,  we  find  for  the  least  value  of  V  with  which  a 
circle  will  be  described  V  =  ^Ig,  Substituting  this  in  the  preceding  value  of 
T,  we  find  T=6mg. 

Particle  Moving   on   the  Earth's  Surface. — Let  the  particle  P 

instead  of  being  at  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  a  velocity 

V  relative  to  the  earth  at  any- 
instant  in  any  direction  tangent 
to  the  earth's  surface. 

Take  the  point  P  as  origin, 
the  axis  of  X  towards  the  east, 
the  axis  of  Ftow^ards  the  north, 
the  axis  of  Z  along  the  radius 
through  P. 

Let  Vx  and  Vy  be  the  com- 
ponents of  V  along  the  axes  of 
X  and  Y,  so  that  Vx  is  positive 
tovrards  the  east  and  negative 
towards  the  west,  and  Vy  is  pos- 
itive towards  the  north  and 
negative  towards  the  south. 

Let  PiPa  =  Vyt  be  the  dis- 
tance south  along  the  meridian 
described  by  P  in  north  latitude, 
in  an  indefinitely  small  time  t. 
If  there  were  no  rotation,  PiPa 
would  coincide  with  the  merid- 
ian through  Pi.     But  owing  to 

the  rotation  of  the  earth  this  meridian  moves  to  Pi'M,  while  Pi 

moves  to  P',  so  that  if  P/O'  is  parallel  to  the 

axis  NO,  the  angle  MO'Pi  =  oat,  where  oo  is 

the  angular  velocity  of  rotation.    The  angle 

O'Pi'P^'  =  A  =  the  latitude  of  Pi.    We  have 

then  O'Pi  =  Vyt  sin  A  and 

MP-i'  =  Vyt  sin  A  .  cot. 
But  if  fx  is  the  acceleration  due  to  rotation 

of  P  with  reference  to  the  meridian  M,  we 

have 

MPs'  =  2^^^^  ~  ^y*^^^  ®^^  '^• 

Hence  we  have  for  the  acceleration  of  P  ivith 

reference  to  the  meridian  M,  due  to  rotation  and  the  velocity  % , 

fx  =  2ooVy  sin  A (1) 
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Equation  (1)  is  general  if  we  take  Vy  positive  towards  the  north 
and  negative  towards  the  south,  and  A  positive  or  negative  accord- 
ing as  the  point  is  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  Thus  in  the  figure 
Vy  is  south  or  negative,  and  hence  for  north  latitude  fx  is  negative 
or  towards  the  west.     (Compare  page  216,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics.) 

Again,  let  PiPs  =  Vxt  be  the  distance  east  described  by  P  in 
north  latitude  in  an  indefinitely  small  time  t.    The  meridian  moves 
to  M  while  Pi  moves  to  Pa ,  so  that  the 
angle  MP1P2  =  cot.    We  have  then  n 

MP3  =  Vxt .  cot, 

and  its  projection  on  the  meridian  is 
JlfPa  sin  X  =  Govxt^  sin  A  towards  the  south. 
If  fy  is  the  acceleration  of  P  with  reference 
to  the  meridian,  due  to  rotation  and  the 
velocity  Vx ,  we  have 

^fyt^  =  —  covxt^  sin  A,  or  fy  =  —  2<oVx  sin  A. 

Equation  (2)  is  general  if  we  take  Vx  positive  towards  the  east, 
negative  towards  the  west,  latitude  north  positive,  south  negative, 
and  fy  positive  towards  the  north,  negative  towards  the  south. 

Again,  we  have  in  the  preceding  figure  for  the  projection  of  MPi 
along  the  radius  r,  MP»  cos  A  =  wvxt^  cos  A  upwards.  If  fz  is  the 
radial  acceleration  due  to  rotation  and  the  velocity  Vx  of  P  with 
reference  to  the  meridian,  we  have 


g/zf^  =  oaVxt"^  cos  A, 


or    fz  =  2oavx  cos  A. 


(3) 


But  we  also  have  the  acceleration  of  P  with  reference  to  the 

meridian  when  there  is  no  rotation,  —  =  — ^  due  to  the  veloc- 

r  r 

ity  V,  and  also  the  downward  acceleration  g  due  to  gravity.    Hence 

the  total  radial  acceleration  of  P  with  reference  to  the  meridian,  due 

to  rotation  and  the  velocities  Vx  and  Vy ,  is 


fz  =  -g  + 


moves  to  Pa',  so  that  if  Pi 


Vx     +    Vy 

^    +  2oovx  cos  A (4) 

Equation  (4)  is  general  if  we  take 
Vx  positive  towards  the  east,  negative 
towards  the  west,  and  Vy  positive  ic^ 
wards  the  north,  negative  towards  the 
south,  A  positive  for  north,  negative 
for  south  latitude,  and  fz  positive  up- 
wards, negative  downwards. 

Deviation  of  a  Falling  Body  by 
Reason  of  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth. 
— Let  a  particle  be  projected  up- 
wards along  the  radius  of  the  earth 
with  a  relative  velocity  Vz ,  and  let 
PiPa  =  Vzt  be  the  distance  described  in 
an  indefinitely  small  time  t.  If  there 
were  no  rotation,  PiPa  would  coincide 
with  the  radius  through  Pi.  But 
owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  the 
meridian  moves  to  P/ilf  while  Pi 
O  is  parallel  to  the  axis  NO,  the  angle 
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MO'P-x  —  cot,  where  ao  is  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation.  The 
angle  0'Pi'Pi=  90  —  A,  where  X  is  the  latitude  of  Pi.  We  have  then 
QPi  =  Vzt .  cos  A  and 

MPi'  =  —  Vzt  cos  A .  Got. 

But  if  fx  is  the  acceleration  due  to  rotation  of  P  with  reference 
to  the  meridian,  we  have 

MPi'=  —fxt''  =  —  Vzf^oo  cos  A. 

Hence  we  have  for  the  acceleration  in  longitude  of  P  with  refer- 
ence to  the  meridian,  due  to  rotation  and  the  velocity  Vz , 


fx=  —  2a)Vz  COS  A. 


(1> 

Equation  (1)  is  general  if  we  take  Vz  positive  upwards  and 
negative  downwards,  north  latitude  positive,  south  latitude  nega- 
tive, and  fx  positive  towards  the  east,  negative  towards  the  west. 

For  a  fallmg  body,  then,  Vz  is  negative  and  we  have /x  essentially 
positive  or  towards  the  east.  Hence  a  faUing  body  falls  to  the  east 
of  the  point  vertically  beneath  it  at  the  start. 

Let  t  be  the  time  of  fall.  Then  if  the  particle  starts  from  rest,  we 
have  for  the  height  of  fall 


h  =  ^gt'. 


or    t  =  i/  — 


2h 
9 


(2) 


The  resultant  acceleration  at  any  point 
of  the  path  is  then 


V^  +  fx  =  Vg"  +  ^v'go'  cos'  a. 
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But  CO  = 


For   ordinary 


60  X  60  X  24 
falls,  then,  we  may  neglect  Av^oo^  cos*  A, 
and  we  have  practically  the  acceleration 
at  any  point  of  the  path  equal  to  g.  The 
velocity  at  any  point  of  the  path  is  then 
practically  v  =  gt,  and  from  (1) 

fx  —  2Gogt  cos  A (3) 

The  mean  acceleration  is  then 

g/a;  =  cogt  cos  A, 


and  the  final  velocity  in  longitude  is  then  —fxt  =  cogt'  cos  A.    The 

velocity  in  longitude  varies  then  as  the  square  of  the  time,  or  as 
the  ordinate  to  a  parabola.    The  mean  velocity  in  longitude  is  then 

-ojgrf  cos  A,  and  hence  the  distance  in  longitude  is 
o 

X  =  ^Gogt*  cos  A. 

O 

Inserting  the  vaiue  of  t  from  (2),  we  have 


X  =  ^goo  cos  A 
o 


y  (— j  =  ^hoo  cos  A|/: 


'2h 

g' 


(4) 
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Equation  (4)  gives  the  deviation  in  longitude  of  a  falling  body  by- 
reason  of  the  earth's  rotation.  It  is  always  towards  the  east  or 
positive.  For  a  body  projected  vertically  upwards  it  is  towards 
the  west. 

[Equation  (4)  is  deduced  by  Calculus  as  follows.    From  (3) 

/x  =  ^  =  '^oogt  cos  A. 
Integrating  and  making  Vx=^  when  ^  =  0,  we  have 

Vx  =  -TT  =  oogt^  cos  A. 

(XV 

Integrating  again  and  making  x  =  0  when  ^  =  0,  we  have 
X  =  —GogP  cos  A. 

Substituting  the  value  of  t  from  (2),  we  obtain  (4). 

[Foucanlt's  Pendulum.  —  Let  a  pendulum  AB  of  length  I  swing  in 
any  plane  through  the  vertical  APC.  Take  the  point  of  suspension  A  as 
origin,  the  axis  of  X  towards  the  east,  the  axis  of  Y  towards  the  north, 
the  axis  of  Z  vertical  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
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Let  the  angle  of  the  pendulum  at  any  instant  with  the  vertical  be  (fty 
and  let  ^'x ,  f y ,  f z  be  the  components  along  the  axes  of  its  velocity  at  that 
instant.     Let  a;,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  end  B  at  that  instant. 

Then  the  pendulum  AB  makes  angles  with  the  axes  of  X,  F,  Z^  given 
respectively  by 

y 


cos  a  = 


V 


cos  6  = 


V 


cos  c  =  — . 


If  we  regard  the  pendulum  AB  as  a  simple  pendulum,  i.e.,  a  massless 
string  with  a  particle  B  of  mass  m  at  the  extremity,  the  tension  of  the 
string,  if  t;  is  the  velocity  at  any  instant, 


T  =  mg  cos  0  H —  =  mg  cos  (p  + 


I 


(1) 
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The  acceleration  along  the  axis  of  Xof  the  mass  B  with  reference  to  A 
due  to  rotation  and  the  velocities  Vy  and  Vz  is,  from  (1),  page  24,  and  (1), 
page  26, 

2ooVy  sin  A  —  2qoVz  cos  A. 

We  have  then  for  the  force  on  B  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X 

wi— ■  =  Tj  +  2'mco(vy  sin  X  —  Vz  cos  X) (2) 

The  acceleration  along  the  axis  of  Y  with  reference  to  A  due  to  rotation 
and  the  velocity  Vx  is,  from  (2),  page  25, 

—  2<aVx  sin  X. 

We  have  then  for  the  force  on  B  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Y 

m-^  =  Tf-  —  2mooVx  sin  A (3) 

The  acceleration  along  the  axis  of  Z  with  reference  to  A  due  to  rotation 
and  the  velocity  Vx  is,  from  (3),  page  25, 

2goVx  cos  A. 

We  have  then  for  the  force  on  B  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Z 

(Pz         z 

W-—  =  T- mg  +  27n<aVx  cos  A (4) 

at  L 

Equations  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  are  the  diflEerential  equations  of  the  motion 
of  5. 

In  order  to  find  the  motion  of  the  projection  of  ^  on  a  horizontal  plane, 

multiply  (3)  by  y  and  (3)  by  x  and  subtract,  and  we  have,  since  Vy  =  — , 

dx  dz 

dt  dt 

d?y         d'^x  n      ■    ^(  dx     ,     dy\    ^    .      dz 

Let  s  be  the  distance  of  the  horizontal  projection  of  B  from  A,  so  that 

s  =  I  cos  0. 
Then 

a;'  +  j^"  =  s", 

. — 2 p_x   or,  differentiating  and  dividing  by  dt, 

\s      I  dx         dy  _  ds 

__\j  "^'^y'di'^'df 

B 

Let  *  make  the  angle  6  with  the  axis  of  X    Then 
X  =  s  cos  9,        y  =  s  sin  6, 
and  from  equation  (25),  page  84,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics,  we  have,  since 
d'y 


cos 
dt"" 


-     d:'x  .  ^      1  ,/  ,de\ 

=  the  horizontal  acceleration  perpendicular  to  s,  from  (5), 


r.     ds  •    ^       ^     dz 

—  2Gos—sm  X  +  2ooy—  cos  X (6) 

dt  dt  dt 
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If  we  suppose  a  very  long  pendulum  with  small  arc  of  vibration,  so 
that  z  is  very  small  and  can  be  neglected,  equation  (6)  becomes 


Integrating,  we  have 


^'•'^-'  ds 

=  —  2a}S—  sin  X. 
dt  dt 


do 
s*— ■  =  —  cos'  sin  A  +  Const. 
dt 

do 
But  s       is  the  horizontal  velocity  perpendicular   to  s,   and   hence 

d6 
^ —  is  the  moment  of  this  velocity  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  Z.    Let 

dt 
s  =  si  at  the  start,  and  let  this  moment  be  zero  when  s  =  Si ,  that  is,  let 
the  pendulum  swing  at  the  start  either  in  the  plane  of  YZ  or  ZZ.    Then 
we  have 

Const.  =  oosx*  sin  A, 
and 

d6 
«*  -^  =  oj  sin  A  (Si'  —  s*). 

If  in  addition  the  initial  position  of  the  pendulum  coincides  with  the 
vertical,  Si  =  0,  and  we  have  for  the  horizontal  angular  velocity 

dQ 

dt  =-'"^'^^ C7) 

The  minus  sign  in  equation  (7)  indicates  that  the  angular  velocity  is 
from  east  through  south  to  west  in  north  latitude,  or  clockwise  to  one 
facing  the  north. 

From  (7)  we  have,  if  9  =  0  when  ^  =  0,  for  the  angle  of  s  with  the 
axis  of  X 

e  =  —  too  sin  X (8) 

In  24  hours,  then,  the  angle  of  s  with  the  axis  of  X,  if  the  pendulum 
starts  from  A  in  the  preceding  figure  and  swings  initially  along  AX  east 
and  west,  will  be  2;r  sin  A.  At  the  pole,  then,  s  will  describe  a  complete 
circle.  At  the  equator  s  will  not  deviate  from  its  initial  direction.  In 
latitude  30°  north,  6  in  24  hours  will  be  it  radians  or  180°  from  east  to  west, 
or  clockwise  to  one  facing  the  north.  In  latitude  30°  north,  fi  in  24  hours 
will  be  180°  counter-clockwise  to  one  facing  the  north. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  A  locomotive  weighing  27  tons  runs  at  the  rate  of  45  miles 
per  hour  on  a  straight  track  in  latitude  30°  north.  Find  the 
pressure  on  the  rails  (a)  when  it  runs  north;  (b) south;  {c)east; 
id)  west,    (g  =  32.) 

Ans.  (a)  290  poundals  or  about  9  pounds  on  the  east  rail;  (b)  the  same  on 
the  west  rail;  (c)  the  same  on  the  south  rail;  {d)  the  same  on  the  north  rail. 

(2)  In  the  preceding  example  let  the  latitude  be  30°  south. 

Ans.  (ff)  290  poundals  or  aljout  9  pounds  on  the  west  rail;  (6)  the  same  on 
the  east  rail;  (c)  the  same  on  t)ie  north  rail;  {d)  the  same  on  the  south  rail. 

(3)  In  example  (1)  find  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  rails  when  the 
locomotive  runs  (a)  north;  (b)  south  •  (c)  east;  (d)  west,  (r  =  3960 
miles.) 
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Ans.  (a)  Less  by  12.6  poundals  or  about  0.4  pounds;  (6)  the  same;  (c)  less 
by  515  poundals  or  about  16  pounds;  (d)  increased  by  490.2  poundals  or  about 
15.3  pounds. 

(4)  Find  the  velocity  of  a  body  in  order  that  it  may  have  no 
weight  when  it  moves,  in  latitnde  60°,  (a)  north;  (Jb)  south;  (c)  east; 
(d)  ivest.     (r  =  3960  miles,  g  =  32.) 

Ans.  (a)  and  (b)  about  5  miles  per  sec.;  (c)  about  4.85  miles  per  sec; 
(d)  about  5.14  miles  per  sec. 

(5)  A  particle  in  latitude  30°  north  has  a  velocity  of  60  feet  per 
sec.  and  moves  on  a  perfectly  smooth  horizontal  plane.  Disregard- 
ing resistance  of  the  air,  find  the  acceleration  and  the  distance 
described  in  latitude  and  longitude  in  4  seconds  (a)  when  the 
velocity  is  north;  (6)  south;  (c)  east;  (d)  west,    (r  =  3960  miles.) 

Ans.  (a)  fx  =  0.00436  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  east,  distance  240  ft.  north  and 
0.035  ft.  east. 

(6)  fx  =  0.00436  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  west,  distance  240  ft.  south  and  0.015 
ft,  west. 

(c)/y  =  0.05236  ft.-per-sec.  per.  sec.  south,  distance  240  ft.  east  and 
0.42  ft.  south. 

(d)  fy  =  0.05236  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  north,  distance  240  ft.  west  and 
0.42  ft,  north. 

(6)  A  cannon-ball  is  fired  in  latitude  30°  north  with  a  velocity  of 
1440  ft.  per  sec.  Neglecting  resistance  of  the  air,  find  the  accelera- 
tion and  distance  described  in  latitude  and  longitude  in  4  seconds, 
(a)  when  the  velocity  is  north ;  (b)  south ;  (c)  east ;  (d)  west. 

Ans.  (a)  fx  —  0.10472  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  east,  distance  5760  ft.  north  and 
0.84  ft.  east. 

(6)  fx  =  0.10472  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  west,  distance  5760  ft.  south  and 
0.84  ft.  west. 

(c)  fy  =  0.15272  ft.-per-sec.  i)er  sec.  south,  distance  5760  ft.  east  and  1.22 
ft.  south. 

(d)  fy  =  0.15272  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  north,  distance  5760  ft.  west  and  1.22 
ft.  north. 

(7)  A  particle  in  latitude  60°  north  falls  from  rest  a  distance  of 
1296  ft.  to  the  ground.  Find  the  deviation  in  latitude,  disregarding 
resistance  of  the  air. 

Ans.  0.2827  ft.  towards  the  east. 

(8)  In  latitude  30°  north,  find  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  a  pendulum. 

Ans.  0.0000363  radians  per  sec.  in  a  direction  clockwise  to  one  facing  the 
north.     The  plane  rotates  through  180°  in  24  hours. 

(9)  A  locomotive  weighing  32  tons  runs  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  per 
hour  in  latitude  30°  north  in  a  direction  S.  30°  E.  on  a  curve  of  one 
mile  radius  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction  to  one  looking  north. 
Find  the  pressure  on  the  outer  rail. 

Ans.  1868  pounds.  If  we  disregard  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  pressure 
would  be  1848  pounds. 

(10)  In  the  preceding  example  suppose  the  direction  is  clockwise 
to  one  looking  north. 

Ans.  1825.6  pounds. 
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IMPULSE.      MOMENTtrM.      NEWTON'S  LAWS  OP  MOTION.      STRESS. 

Impulse. — Let  a  uniform  force  be  F  acting  in  any  direction  and 
the  time  of  its  action  be  t.  Then  we  call  the  quantity  Ft  the 
impulse  of  the  force  in  that  direction,  and  denote  it  by  +. 

We  have  then 

«j>  =  Ft. 

The  direction  of  the  impulse  is  the  same  as  the  direction  of  the 
force. 

Hence,  impulse  is  the  product  of  a  uniform  force  by  its  time  of 
action,  and  it  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  force. 

Line  Representative  of  Impulse. — Impulse  then  has  magnitude 
and  direction,  and  we  can  represent  it  by  a  straight  line  like  force. 
The  principles,  therefore,  of  pages  70,  84,  95,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics, 
hold  good  for  impulse  as  well  as  force,  and  we  can  resolve  and 
combine  impulses,  and  have  the  "triangle  and  polygon  of  im- 
pulses"  as  well  as  of  forces. 

Unit  of  Impulse. — If  [F]  is  the  unit  of  force  and  F  the  number 
of  units  of  uniform  force,  [T]  the  unit  of  time  and  t  the  number  of 
units  of  time,  [<|>]  the  unit  of  impulse  and  4>  the  number  of  units  of 
impulse,  we  have  by  definition 

4>[^]  =  F[F]xt[T]. 

We  have  then  the  numeric  equation, 

^=Ft, 
provided  that 

m  =  [F]x[T]. 

The  unit  of  impulse  is  then  the  impulse  of  one  unit  of  uniform 
force  acting  for  one  unit  of  time. 

The  English  absolute  unit  of  impulse  is  therefore  the  poundal- 
second,  or  the  impulse  of  a  uniform  force  of  one  poundal  acting  for 
one  second.    We  may  write  it  "pd/.-sec." 

The  C.  G.  S.  absolute  unit  of  impulse  is  the  dyne-second,  or  the 
impulse  of  a  uniform  force  of  one  dyne  acting  for  one  second.  We 
may  write  it  "d?/we-sec." 

In  gravitation  units  we  have  then  the  pound-second  (lb. -sec.)  or 
the  gram-second  (gr.-sec). 

When,  then,  we  say  that  "the  impulse  in  any  direction  on  a 
particle  is  4>  =  Ft,''^  we  mean  that  a  uniform  force  F  acts  in  that 
direction  for  t  seconds,  and  that  this  impulse  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a  uniform  force  of  <|>  units  acting  in  that  direction  for  one  second. 
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Momentum. — Let  the  mass  of  a  particle  be  m,  and  its  velocity  in 
any  direction  be  v.  Then  we  call  the  quantity  mv  the  momentum 
of  the  particle  in  that  direction,  and  denote  it  by  n. 

We  have  then 

n  =  mv. 

The  direction  of  the  momentum  is  the  same  as  the  direction  of 
the  velocity. 

Hence,  the  momentum  of  a  particle  in  any  direction  is  the 
product  of  its  mass  by  its  velocity  m  that  direction- 
Line  Representative  of  Momentum. — Momentum  then  has  mag- 
nitude and  direction,  and  we  can  represent  it  like  velocity  by  a 
straight  line.  The  principles,  then,  of  pages  70,  84,  95,  Vol.  I,  Kine- 
matics, hold  good  and  we  can  resolve  and  combine  momentums 
and  have  the  "triangle  and  polygon  of  momentum"  as  well  as  of 
velocity  and  force. 

Unit  of  Momentum. — If  [M]  is  the  unit  of  mass  and  m  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  mass,  [V]  the  unit  of  velocity  and  v  the  number 
of  units  of  velocity,  [N]  the  unit  of  momentum  and  n  the  number 
of  units  of  momentaim,  we  have  by  definition 

'  n[N]  =m[M]x  v[V]. 

We  have  then  the  numeric  equation 

n  =  mv, 
provided  that 

[N]  =  [M]  X  [VI 

The  unit  of  momentum  is  then  the  momentum  of  one  unit  of 
mass  moving  with  one  unit  of  velocity.  We  may  call  a  unit  of 
velocity,  or  one  unit  of  length  per  unit  of  time,  a  ''velo.''^ 

The  English  unit  of  momentum,  then,  is  the  pound-velo  (Ib.-velo), 
or  the  momentum  of  a  mass  of  one  pound  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  one  foot  per  second. 

The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  momentum  is  then  the  gram-velo  (gr.-velo) 
or  the  kilogram-velo  (kil.-velo),  that  is,  the  momentum  of  a  mass 
of  one  gram  or  one  kilogram  moving  with  a  velocity  of  one  centi- 
metre per  sec.  A  committee  of  the  British  Association  have  pro- 
posed for  this  the  name  bole. 

Relation  between  Impulse  and  Momentum. — A  force,  as  we  have 
seen  (page  2),  is  uniform  when  it  does  not  change  in  magnitude  or 
direction.  When  either  the  magnitude  or  the  direction  changes  it 
is  variable. 

Let  a  particle  of  mass  m  have  the  initial  velocity  Vi  in  anjr  given 
direction,  and,  under  the  action  of  a  uniform  force^„  acting  in  that 
direction  during  the  time  t,  acquire  the  final  velocity  v  in  that  di- 
rection. Then  the  path  of  the  particle  is  a  straight  line,  the  motion 
is  uniformly  accelerated,  and  (page  51,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics)  the 
uniform  acceleration  is 

^~      t     ' 
Hence  by  the  equation  of  force  (page   2) 

„  ,     m{v  —  Vi) 

Fu=  mf  = z ,    or  F,.-'  =mv  —  mvu   ...    (1) 
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Dividing  by  t,  we  obtain 

_       mv  —  mvi 

Fu  = 1 (2) 

But  we  have  defined  Fut  as  the  impulse  «|>  of  a  uniform  force  F^ 
acting  for  a  time  t,  and  the  direction  of  the  impulse  is  the  direction 
of  this  force.  Also  by  definition  mv\  is  the  initial  and  mv  the  final 
momentum  in  the  direction  of  V\  and  v.     Hence, 

Foi"  rectilinear  motion  under  the  action  of  uniform  force — 

1.  The  change  of  momentum  in  any  direction  for  any  time  t  is 
equal  to  the  impulse  <)>  =  Fyf  of  the  uniform  force  Fn  acting  in  that 
direction  for  that  time. 

2.  The  time-rate  of  change  of  momentum  in  any  direction  for  any 
time  t  is  equal  to  the  uniform  force  acting  in  that  direction  during 
that  time. 

If  we  take  m  in  pounds  and  v  and  Vi  in  feet-per-second,  equations 
(1)  and  (2)  give  «|>  =  Fut  in  poundal-seconds  and  F^  in  poundals. 
For  gravitation  measure  we  must  divide  by  g  in  feet-per-sec.  per 
sec.  to  obtain  pound-seconds  and  pounds,  bo  also  if  we  take  m  in 
grams  and  v  and  Vi  in  centimetres  per  second  we  obtain  «t»  in  dyne- 
seconds  and  Fu  in  dynes.  For  gravitation  units  we  must  divide  by 
g  in  centimetres-per-sec.  per  sec.  to  obtain  gram-seconds  and  grams. 

If  +  comes  out  minus,  Vi  is  greater  than  v  and  the  impulse  and 
force  are  opposite  to  Vu 

A  variable  force  may  be  considered  as  uniform  during  an  indefi- 
nitely small  time. 

Let  then  a  particle  of  mass  m  be  acted  upon  by  a  variable  force 
during  the  time  t,  and  have  the  initial  velocity  Vi.  The  path  of  the 
particle  is  now  a  curve. 

Let  Pi,  Pj,  Pa,  etc.,  be  points  of  the  path  and  Vi,Vi,V3,  etc., 
the  corresponding  velocities,  and  the  corresponding  times  of  passing, 
from  Pi  to  Pa ,  Pi  to  Pa ,  etc.,  be  fi ,  fa , 
t, ,  etc.  ' p,  ^--^^' 

Let  the  variable  force  acting  upon  the 
particle  be  resolved  into  a  normal  and  a 
tangential  component.  The  normal  com- 
ponent causes  no  change  of  speed  (page 
15).  Let  the  tangential  component  be 
Pi ,  Pa ,  Ps ,  etc.,  at  the  points  Pi ,  Pa ,  Ps , 
etc.  If  the  times  ti,  t2,f3,  etc.,  are  taken 
indefinitely  small,  then  the  small  arcs 
PiPa ,  PaPa ,  ctc,  are  practically  straight  lines,  the  projection  of  v, 
upon  PiPa  is  practically  equal  to  ih ,  of  Vi  upon  PaPs  practically 
equal  to  Ua,  and  the  forces  Pi,  Pa,  etc.,  in  these  directions  are  each, 
practically  uniform.    We  have  then,  if  v  is  the  final  velocity, 

Fiti  =  m(vt  —  Vi),    Fit,  =  m(V3  —  Vi),    Fits  =  miv*  —  Va),  etc.,  .  .  . 

Fntn  =  m(v  —  Vn-i). 

Summing  all  these  impulses,  we  have 

Fih  +  Fit,  +  Fdz  +  etc.  . . .  +  Fntn  =  mv  —  wui, 

or 

2Ft  =  mv  —  mvi. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  any  case,  whether  the  force  is  uniform  or 
variable,  and  whatever  the  path, 
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The  sum  of  all  the  actual  impulses  along  the  path  is  equal  to  the 
change  of  momentum  in  the  path. 

Let  the  sum  of  all  these  impulses  be  equal  to  the  impulse  «J>  of  an 
equivalent  uniform  force  Fu  acting  for  the  given  time  t  =  ti  +  t,  + 
ti  +  .  .  .  tn.    Then  we  have 

<|>  =  Fut  =  mv  —  mvi, (3) 

and 

„       mv  —  mvi 

Fu= ^ (4) 

Let  the  forces  Fi ,  Ft ,  Fa ,  etc.,  acting  along  the  path  be  constant 
in  magnitude  and  each  equal  to  the  tangential  force  Ft.  Then  we 
have 

Ft{ti  +ti  +ta  +  .  .  .  tn)  =mv  —  mvi , 

or,  since  t  is  the  entire  time, 

Ftt  =  mv  —  mvi,    . (6) 

or 

^       mv  —  mvi 

^'  =  — r— ^«> 

Hence  in  all  cases,  however  the  actual  force  may  vary — 

1.  The  change  of  momentum  ifi  the  path  in  any  time  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  actual  impulses  along  the  path — or  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  impulses  along  the  path  of  an  equivalent  tangential  force 
Ft  of  constant  magnitude — or  is  equal  to  the  impulse  «j>  =  Fu  t  of  an 
equivalent  uniform  force  Fu  acting  for  that  time. 

2.  The  time-rate  of  change  of  momentum  in  the  path  gives  either 
the  equivalent  uniform  force  Fu  or  the  equivalent  tangential  force  of 
constant  magnitude  Ft ,  tvhich,  acting  for  that  time,  would  cause 
that  change  of  momentum. 

[In  calculus  notation  the  rate  of  change  of  speed  at  any  point  of  the 

dv 
path  at  any  instant  (page  25,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics)  is  — ,  and  this  is  the 

magnitude  of  the  tangential  acceleration  at  that  point.     We  have  then  for 
the  tangential  force  at  that  point 

^*=^^w ^^> 

The  impulse  of  this  force  is 

Ftdt  =  mdv (2) 

The  impulse  of  an  equivalent  uniform  force  Fu  for  the  same  time  is 
Fttdt,  and  if  this  impulse  is  taken  equal  to  the  impulse  of  the  tangential 
force  for  the  same  time,  we  have 

Fudt  =  mdv. 

Integrating  (1)  and  assuming  Ft  constant  in  magnitude,  we  have 

Ftt  =  mv  +  Const. 

Itv  =  Vi  when  t  =  0,  we  have  Const.  =  —  mvi ,  and  hence  for  any 
time  t 

Ftt  =  mv  —  mvi. 

This  is  equation  (6)  just  found. 
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In  the  same  way  we  find 

Fut  =  mv  —  mvi. 
This  is  equation  (3)  just  found. 

Cor.  1.  From  equation  (4)  we  see  that  as  the  time  t  decreases 
the  uniform  force  Fu  must  increase  for  the  same  change  of  mo- 
mentum. If  t  is  zero,  Fu  becomes  infinitely  great.  That  is,  a  given 
change  of  momentum  requires  time,  and  the  less  the  time  the  greater 
must  be  the  uniform  force  to  produce  the  change. 

CoR.  2.  If  the  time  is  one  second  and  the  initial  velocity  Vi  =  0, 
or  the  final  velocity  r  =  0,  we  have,  from  (4)  or  (6), 

Fu=^  =  Ft,    or    Fu  =  -^-  =  Ft. 
1  sec  1  sec 

That  is,  the  momentum  mv  is  numerically  equal  to  the  uniforra 
force  Fu  or  the  tangential  force  Ft  of  constant  magnitude  which, 
acting  respectively  in  the  direction  of  the  velocity  or  along  the  path 
in  the  direction  of  motion,  would  give  the  particle  its  velocity  v 
starting  from  rest  in  one  second ;  or  which,  acting  respectively 
opposite  to  the  velocity  or  along  the  path  opposite  to  the  motion, 
would  bring  the  particle  to  rest  in  one  second. 

Impulsive  Force. — The  form  of  the  equation  of  motion  given  by 
equation  (4), 

„       mv  —  mvi 

t 

is  convenient  when  the  magnitude  of  the  force  is  great  and  its  time 
of  action  small,  as  in  cases  of  impact,  collision,  etc. 

Such  forces  are  therefore  called  impulsive  forces.  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  equation  (4)  holds  whatever  the  time,  and  hence  the 
restriction  of  the  term  "impulsive  force"  to  one  whose  time  of 
action  is  very  short  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience.* 

Newton's  Laws  of  Motion.— In  1687  the  facts  of  motion  of  ma- 
terial particles  were  stated  by  Newton  in  the  form  of  three  laws 
known  as  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion.  Simple  as  these  laws  appear, 
the  science  of  Dynamics  made  no  essential  progress  until  they  were 
recognized. 

These  laws  are  statements  of  facts  of  nature,  not  a  priori  deduc- 
tions, and  their  proof  is  found  in  the  accord  of  the  results  deduced 
from  them  with  observed  phenomena.  The  proof  thus  furnished  in 
Dynamics  and  Astronomy  is  of  such  a  nature  that  these  laws  are 
regarded  as  rigorously  true,  and  deductions  made  from  them  are 
accepted  even  when  such  deductions  cannot  be  tested  directly  by 
experiment. 

The  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  statement  of  these 
laws  by  Newton  have  not  made  necessary  any  additions  or  modifi- 
cations except  in  the  terms  employed. 

Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion.  —  This  law  was  expressed  by 
Newton  as  follows : 

Lex  I.   Corpus  omne  perseverare  in  statu  suo  quiescendi  vel 

*The  term  "  impulse  "  is  unfortunately  applied  by  some  writers  to  a  short- 
lived force  itself,  instead  of  the  term  impulsive  force  as  used  above.  This  makes 
it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  "  impulse  of  an  impulse  "  when  we  wish  to  speak 
of  impulse  as  used  above.  The  term  "  impulsive  force  "  has  also  been  used  to 
denote  the  impulse  of  a  short-lived  force  as  used  above,  thus  leaving  no  term  to 
denote  the  short-lived  force  itself. 
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movendi  uniformiter  in  directum,  nisi  quatenus  illud  d  viribus 
impressis  cogitur  statum  suum  mutare. 

Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in 
a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  compelled  to  change 
that  state  by  impressed  forces. 

This  first  law  asserts,  then,  the  property  of  inertia  for  all  bodies. 
It  also  implicitly  defines  force  as  that  which  causes  a  material  par- 
ticle to  change  its  motion  either  in  direction  or  speed.  Thus  it 
states  that  no  body  can  change  the  direction  or  speed  of  its  own 
motion  of  rectilinear  translation.  This  is  the  property  of  inertia 
(page  1,  Vol.  II,  Statics).  It  also  states  that  such  a  change  is  due 
to  "impressed,"  that  is  external,  force,  or  the  influence  of  other 
bodies. 

Whenever,  then,  we  find  all  the  particles  of  a  body  moving  with 
uniform  speed  in  a  straight  line,  we  know  that  either  it  is  not  acted 
upon  by  external  forces,  or  else  these  forces  must  mutually  balance 
and  the  body  moves  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

Whenever  the  speed  of  a  particle  changes  or  the  direction  of 
motion  changes,  we  know  that  some  external  influence  or  force 
causes  the  change. 

Taking  velocity,  then,  as  defined  (page  42,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics),  the 
law  states  that  change  of  velocity  of  a  particle  is  due  to  force  and 
this  force  is  due  to  the  influence  of  external  bodies.  Without  such 
influence  the  velocity  is  uniform.  Force,  then,  is  proportional  to 
acceleration,  using  the  term  acceleration  as  defined  on  page  48,  Vol. 
I,  Kinematics. 

The  law  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  tenets  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  who  maintained  that  circular  motion  was  "  perfect  " 
and  "natural."    There  can  be  no  circular  motion  without  force. 

Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. — The  phrase  "except  in  so 
far"  prepares  the  way  for  the  statement  of  the  second  law  : 

Lex  II.  Mutationem  motus  proportionalem  esse  vi  motrici  im- 
pressce,  et  fieri  secundum  lineam  rectam  qud  vis  ilia  imprimitur. 

Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  motive  force,  and  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts. 

By  "motion"  Newton  here  refers,  not  to  velocity  as  we  have 
defined  it,  but  to  mass-motion  or  what  we  have  designated  as 
momentum,  and  his  "change  of  motion"  is  what  we  have  called 
impulse.  This  law,  then,  is  the  statement  of  the  equation  Fvt  — 
m{v  —  Vi),  and  asserts  that  the  change  of  momentum  is  propor- 
tional to  the  force  which  produces  it  and  is  in  the  same  direction. 
This  second  law  tells  us  then  how  to  measure  force  when  it  exists. 

Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion.— When  one  body  presses  against 
or  pulls  another,  it  is  itself  pressed  or  pulled  by  this  other  with  an 
equal  force  in  the  opposite  direction. 

When  one  body  has  its  momentum  changed  in  direction  or 
amount  by  impact,  the  other  body  has  its  momentum  changed  by 
the  same  amount  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  at  each  instant  dur- 
ing impact  the  forces  between  them  are  equal  and  opposite.  When 
one  body  attracts  another,  this  other  always  attracts  it  with  equal 
and  opposite  force. 

Taking  into  account,  then,  the  entire  phenomenon  of  the  mutual 
action  and  reaction  between  two  portions  of  matter,  we  have  the 
third  law  of  Newton  : 

Lex  III.  Actioni  contrariam  semper  et  cequalem  esse  reacfionem: 
sive  corporum  duorum  actiones  in  se  mutud  semper  esse  cequales  et  in 
partes  contrarias  dirigi. 

To  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal  and  contrary  reaction: 
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or  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two  bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppo- 
sitely directed. 

Stress. — The  exertion  of  force  upon  a  body  is  thus  only  one  side 
of  the  entire  phenomenon,  which  is  the  simultaneous  exertion  of 
equal  and  opposite  forces  between  two  bodies. 

When  we  fix  our  attention  upon  one  only  of  these  bodies  and, 
disregarding  the  other,  consider  only  its  action  upon  the  first,  we 
call  this  action  force.  But  when  we  have  both  bodies  in  mind  and 
wish  to  be  understood  as  viewing  this  force  as  one  of  the  two 
mutual,  equal  and  opposite  actions  between  two  bodies  or  between 
two  parts  of  the  same  body,  we  call  it  a  stress. 

When  the  stress  is  such  as  to  make  the  bodies  move  towards  one 
another  or  to  resist  extension  it  is  attraction  or  tensile  stress. 
When  its  effect  is  to  increase  their  distance  or  to  resist  compression 
it  is  repulsion  or  compressive  stress. 

In  this  sense  we  always  speak  of  the  stress  in  a  body  or  the 
stress  heticeen  two  bodies,  the  prepositions  "in"  and  "between" 
indicating  at  once  that  one  of  the  mutual  actions  between  two 
bodies  or  parts  of  the  same  body  is  meant. 

Stress  as  thus  used  is  then  always  internal,  while  force  is  always 
external,  to  the  body  or  system  under  consideration.  (See  page  7, 
Vol.  II,  Statics.) 

External  Stress, — There  is  a  sense,  however,  in  which  we  may- 
speak  of  stress  on  a  body  and  thus  consider  it  as  external,  which 
need  never  be  confounded  with  that  just  given. 

Force  is  often  exerted  upon  some  portion  of  the  bounding  sur- 
face of  a  body  and  acts  then  over  an  area.  In  such  case  the  num- 
ber of  units  in  its  magnitude  divided  by  the  number  of  units  in  this 
-area  gives  the  number  of  units  ot  force  per  unit  of  area. 

When  a  force  thus  acts  we  may  speak  of  it  as  the  stress  on  the 
body,  and  of  the  force  per  unit  of  area  as  the  unit  stress. 

This  use  of  the  word  stress  is  convenient  and  leads  to  no  con- 
fusion. When  necessary  to  discriminate  we  may  call  it  external 
stress,  but  in  general  such  distinction  is  unnecessary,  as  the  use  of 
the  prepositions  "on"  and  "in"  sufficiently  indicate  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used. 

EXAMPLES. 

[See  page  97,  Vol.  I,  for  equations  of  motion  of  a  point.] 

(1)  A  ball-player  catches  a  ball  moinng  ivith  a  velocity  of  50  ft. 
per  sec.  The  mass  of  the  ball  is  5i  oz.  If  the  space  in  which  the 
ball  is  brought  to  rest  is  6  inches,  what  is  the  pressure  on  the  hands, 
supposed  uniform  f     What  is  the  time  of  stoppage  f 

Ans.  We  have 

vt 
'  =  -2'     ""'    *- 

The  pressure  is  i''=  -—  = ^^ =  8o9f  poundals  or  about  26.85  lbs., 

taking  ^  =  32  ft.  -per-sec.  per  sec. 

(2)  An  80-^on  gun  on  a  sm.ooth  horizontal  plane  fires  horizontally 
<i  shot  of  56  lbs.  ivith  a  velocity  V  of  1800  ft.  per  sec.  Find  the 
velocity  of  recoil,  v. 

Ans.  Mass  of  gun  =  80  X  2240  =  179200  lbs.  If  the  velocity  is  imparted 
in  the  time  t,  the  uniform  force  which  would  give  that  velocity  in  that  time. 
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*  -*■       *              *  .    *!,     1    *•    wF      56X1800      100800  ,,       „. 

starting  from  rest,  to  the  snot  is = =  — - —  poundals.     Since 

,.  ^         ,.  ,        ^        179200^      100800  9  ^^ 

action  and  reaction  are  equal,  we  have =  — - — ,  or  «  =  —  ft.  per  sec. 

it  lb 

(3)  A  man  whose  weight  is  150  lbs.,  moving  on  a  bicycle  with  a 
speed  of  22  ft.  per  sec.  and  wishing  to  right  his  bicycle,  which  is 
leaning  to  one  side,  turns  the  wheel  so  that  in  1/10  sec.  his  direction 
of'  motion  is  changed  30°.  What  is  the  force  which  acts  to  right  the 
bicycle  f 

Ans.  The  rate  of  change  of  momentum  in  the  original  direction  of  motion 

.    m{vi-v)      150(23 -22  cos  30°)      ...^  ,,        _.-,  ,     ..         „„ 

IS  — ^^ =  — ^^ — =  I60OO  poundals  or  515f  pounds,  if  ^r  =  3^ 

t  1 

10 
ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.     This  force  in  the  original  direction  of  motion  changes  the 
velocity  of  the  mass  in  that  direction,  and  since  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
this   force  acting  in  the  original   direction  of  motion  on  the  wheel  acts  to 
right  it. 

(4)  A  stream  of  water  whose  cross-section  is  a  and  velocity  v 
meets  a  surface  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  a  velocity  c. 
Disregarding  friction,  what  is  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  surf  ace 
by  the  stream  f 

Ans.  Let  the  water  pass  off  the  surface  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  a 
with  the  direction  of  motion.  The  volume  of 
water  in  any  time  t  is  avt.  If  y  is  the  density  or 
mass  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  water,  the  mass  in 
this  time  is  yavt  —  m. 

The  velocity  relative  to  the  surface  just  before 
impact,  in  the  direction  of  motion,  is  v  —  c.  After 
impact  the  velocity  relative  to  the  surface  in  the 
direction  of  motion  is  («  —  c)  cos  a.  We  have 
then  the  pressure  F  equal  to  the  rate  of  change  of 
momentum  in  the  direction  of  motion,  or 


or  injgravitation  units 


m{v  —  vi) 
F  = =  yaiiv  —  c)(l  —  cos  a), 


F=  ^^(«  —  c)(l  —  cos  a). 


(5)  A  mass  of  10  lbs.  under  the  action  of  a  uniform  force  receiver 
in  3  seconds  an  integral  acceleration  in  the  direction  of  the  force  of 
Q  ft.  per  second.     What  is  the  force  f 

Ans.  The  acceleration  is  2  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.     The  force  is  10  X  2  =  20' 

20 
poundals,  or  the  weight  of  —  lbs. 

(6)  A  uniform  force  of  200  dynes  changes  the  velocity  of  a  body 
moving  in  a  straight  line  from,  250  to  300  metres  per  sec.  in  1  minute. 
Find  the  mass  of  the  body. 

Ans.  2.4  grams. 

(7)  A  mass  of  10  lbs.  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  a  velocity  of 
t.  per  sec.  is  brought  to  rest  by  a  uniform  opposing  force  in  2  sec. 
'  at  is  the  force  f 

Ans.  15  poundals,  or  the  force  of  gravity  upon  —  lbs. 
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(8)  A  rifle-hullet  tceighing  one  ounce  is  shot  into  a  block  of  wood 
weighing  53  poiinds,  and  gives  the  block  a  velocity  of  2  ft.  per  sec. 
in  1  sec.     What  teas  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  f 

Ans.  1698  ft,  per  sec.  The  mass  of  the  bullet  should  be  added  to  that  of 
the  block. 

(9)  A  ship  weighing  336,000  lbs.  runs  upon  a  rock  with  a  velocity 
of  16  miles  an  hour.  Assuming  the  force  of  stoppage  as  uniform 
and  the  time  of  stoppage  2  sec. ,  tvhat  is  this  force  f 

Ans.  3942400  poundals,  or  the  force  of  gravity  upon lbs.     Taking 

g  =  S2  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.,  123200  pounds. 

(10)  A  mass  momng  in  a  straight  line  with  a  velocity  of  3  ft.  per 
sec.  is  brought  to  rest  by  a  uniform  opposing  force  of  one  pound  in 
2  sec.     Assuming  g  =  B2  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec,  what  is  the  mass  f 

Ans.  21^^  pounds. 

(11)  A  uniform  force  of  10  lbs.  acts  for  2  sec.  upon  a  mass  of  10 
lbs.  and  then  ceases.  With  what  velocity  will  the  mass  continue  to 
m,ove  in  the  direction  of  the  force  f 

Ans.  2g  ft.  per  sec. 

(12)  A  mass  of  20  lbs.  moving  unth  a  velocity  of  15  ft.  per  sec.  in 
a  straight  line  is  found  after  3  sec.  to  be  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  a  velocity  of  5  ft.  per  sec.  What  is  the  retarding  force, 
assuming  it  uniform  f 

66| 

Ans.  66f  poundals,  or  the  force  of  gravity  upon  — ^  pounds. 

(13)  A  baseball  weighing  5^  oz.  is  dropped  from  the  top  of  a 
tower  1000  ft.  high.  What  uniform  pressure  must  a  catcher  apply 
to  it  in  order  to  bring  it  to  rest  in  5  feet  f 

Ans.  68.75  lbs.  if  ^f  =  32  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 

(14)  How  long  must  a  uniform  force  of  14  lbs.  act  on  a  mass  of 
1000  tons  (2240  Z6s.)  to  give  it  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second  t 
(g  =  32  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.) 

Ans.  5000  sec. 

(15)  Calculate  in  pounds  the  uniform  moving  force  which,  acting 
for  a  minute  upon  the  mass  of  a  ton  (2240  lbs.),  will  get  up  in  it  a 
velocity  of  30  miles  an  hour,     {g  =  32  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.) 

Ans.  50  pounds. 

(16)  A  body  of  3  lbs.  mass  is  falling  at  the  rate  of  100  ft.  per  sec. 
Find  the  uniform  force  that  will  stop  it  in  2  seconds ;  in  2  feet, 
(g  =  32  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.) 

Ans.  4H  lbs. ;  234|  lbs. 

(17)  A  cannon-ball  of  1000  grams  mass  is  discharged  with  a 
velocity  of  45000  centimetres  per  sec.  from  a  cannon  the  length  of 
whose  barrel  is  200  centimetres  ;  show  that  the  mean  force  exerted  on 
the  ball  is  5.0625  x  10'  dynes. 

(18)  It  was  found  that  when  Ifoot  ivas  cut  off  from  the  barrel  of 
a  gun  firing  a  projectile  of  100  lbs.  the  velocity  was  changed  from 
1490  to  1330  ft.  per  sec.  Shoiv  that  the  total  pressure  at  the  muzzle 
was  about  315  tons  (2240  lbs.),     (g  =  32  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.) 

(19)  A  particle  of  10  lbs.  mass  has  an  initial  velocity  of  20  ft.  per 
sec.  towards  the  north  and  is  acted  upon  by  two  uniform  jorceSf 
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one  of  100  jyoundals  in  a  direction  northeast,  and  the  other  of  the 
same  magnitnde  in  a  direction  northwest.  Find  its  velocity  after 
1  minute. 

Ans.  The  resultant  force  is  141.41  poundals  acting  towards  the  north.  We 
liave  then  (page  34)  Ft  —  m{v  -  «,),  or  141.41  X  60  =  10(»  — 20).  Hence 
«  =  868.5  ft.  per  sec.  towards  the  north. 

(20)  A  particle  of  mass  m  is  moving  towards  the  east  with  a 
velocity  v.  Find  the  uniform  force  necessary  to  make  it  move 
toivards  the  north  with  an  equal  velocity  in  t  seconds. 

Ans.  In  the  time  t  the  velocity  towards  the  east  becomes  zero.  The  im- 
pulse of  the  constant  force  towards  the  west  must  then  be  (page  32)  mv.  The 
impulse  of  the  constant  force  towards  the  north  is  also  mv.     The  impulse  of  the 

resultant  force  is  then  Ft  —  m'c^'i.    Hence  F  =  — - —  towards  the  northwest. 

(21)  A  uniform  force  of  20  poundals  acts  for  5  sees,  on  a  par- 
ticle of  mass  10  lbs.  The  initial  velocity  is  Aft.  per  sec,  making  an 
angle  of  60°  with  the  directiofi  of  the  force.  Find  the  velocity  at  the 
end  of  the  time. 

Ans.  The  force  in  the  direction  of  the  initial  velocity  is  20  cos  60°  =  10 

poundals,  and  at  right  angles  20  sin  QO"  =  20y  -  =  10  4/3  poundals.     Since 

M  =  m{v  —  Vi)  in  the  direction  of  the  force  (page  34),  we  have  for  the  veloc- 
ity in  the  direction  of  the  force 

10  X  5  =  10(«  —  4),     or    «  =  9  ft.  per  sec, 

and  for  the  velocity  at  right  angles  10 V^  X  5  =  lOu,  or  ®  =  Sy^ft.  per  sec. 
The  resultant  velocity  is  then  f^l56  =  S-f/SO  ft.  per  sec,  and  it  makes  with. 

K 

the  initial  velocity  an  angle  whose  sine  is  — ;:^. 

24/13 


CHAPTER  IV. 
WORK.     POWER. 

"WORK.  UNIT  OP  WORK.  WORK  OP  THE  RESULTANT.  WORK  AND  MOMEN- 
TUM. WORK  OP  A  TANGENTIAL  FORCE  OP  CONSTANT  MAGNITUDE. 
WORK  OF  VARIABLE  FORCE  IN  GENERAL.  WORK  UNDER  GIVEN  FORCES. 
POWER.   UNIT  OF  POWER.   EFFICIENCY.   MECHANICAL  ADVANTAGE. 

Work. — A  force,  as  we  have  seen  (page  2),  is  uniform  when 
it  does  not  change  in  magnitude  or  direction.  When  either  the 
magnitude  or  direction  changes  it  is  variable. 

When  a  uniform  force  F  acts  upon  a  particle  in  any  given  direc- 
tion and  the  displacement  of  the  particle  along  the  line  of  the  force 
is  s,  the  product  Fs  is  called  work.  If  the  displacement  s  is  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  force,  work  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  force. 
If  the  displacement  s  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  force,  work  is 
said  to  be  done  against  the  force.  In  the  first  case  the  work  is 
positive  (+),  in  the  second  case  negative  (— ).  In  both  cases  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  is  given  by  Fs. 

Thus  let  a  uniform  force  F  act  upon  a  particle  Pi ,  and  let  the 
displacement  (page  34,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics)  during  the  action  of  the 
force,  ivhatever  the  path  of  the  particle  may 
be,  be  PiP^  =  d. 

Let  this  displacement  make  the  angle  6 
with  the  uniform  force.  Then  the  displace- 
ment along  the  line  of  the  force  is 

Pin  =  s  =  d  cos  6. 

The  work  of  F  is  then  by  definition 

W=  ±Ps=  ±  PdcosQ, 

the  (+)  sign  being  used  when  the  displacement  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  force,  as  in  the  figure,  and  the  (— )  sign  when  it  is  opposite 
to  that  direction. 

But  we  see  that  Pcos  9  is  the  component  of  the  force  F  along 
the  line  of  the  displacement. 

We  can  then  define  work  generally  as  follows : 

Work  is  the  product  of  a  uniform,  force  by  the  component,  along 
the  line  of  that  force,  of  the  displacement  of  the  particle  on  which 
the  force  acts;  or,  the  product  of  the  displacement  by  the  com- 
ponent, along  the  line  of  the  displacement,  of  a  uniform  force. 

Cor.  1.  We  see  at  once  that  work  is  independent  of  time.  A 
given  uniform  force  and  displacement  give  the  same  work  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  time  in  which  the  displacement  takes  place  is  large 
or  small.  It  is  also  independent  of  the  path.  For  the  same  uniform 
force  and  the  same  displacement  the  work  is  the  same  whatever 
the  path  of  the  particle. 

Cor.  2.  The  work  done  in  raising  a  body  is  equal  to  the  weight 

41 
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of  the  body  which  acts  at  the  centre  of  mass  (page  18,  Vol.  II, 
Statics)  multiplied  by  the  vertical  displacement  of  the  centre  of 
mass.  This  work  is  done  against  the  weight  and  is  therefore  neg- 
ative. 

Also,  the  work  of  lowering  a  body  is  equal  to  its  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  vertical  displacement  of  its  centre  of  mass.  This  work 
IS  done  by  the  weight  and  is  therefore  positive. 

If  m  is  the  mass,  then  mg  is  the  weight.  If  s  is  the  vertical  dis- 
placement, then  the  work  in  general  is 

W=  ±  mgs. 

For  the  same  weight  and  the  same  vertical  displacement  this 
work  is  the  same,  whatever  the  time  of  displacement  and  whatever 
the  path  of  the  centre  of  mass. 

Units  of  Work. — If  [F]  is  the  unit  of  force  and  i^the  number  of 
units,  [L]  the  unit  of  distance  and  s  the  number  of  units  of  displace- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  force,  we  have 

W[W]=FiF]  xs[L], 
or 

W=F8    if    [W]  =  [F][L]. 

The  unit  of  work  is  then  the  unit  of  force  acting  through  the 
unit  of  distance. 

The  English  absolute  unit  of  work  is  thus  the  foot-poundal,  or  a 
constant  force  of  one  poundal  acting  through  one  foot. 

The  C.  Gr.  S.  absolute  unit  of  work  is  a  constant  force  of  one  dyne 
acting  through  one  centimetre.    It  is  called  an  erg. 

A  multiple  of  the  latter  equal  to  10,000,000  ergs,  or  10'  ergs,  is 
used  in  electrical  measurements  and  called  a  joule,  after  Dr.  James 
Prescott  Joule. 

In  English  gravitation  units  we  have  the  foot-pound.  This  is  the 
\init  commonly  adopted  in  engineering  calculations.  It  is  the  work 
of  raising  one  pound  through  the  vertical  distance  of  one  foot 
against  the  force  of  gravity.  It  is  then  a  variable  amount  of  work, 
since  the  weight  of  one  pound  varies  at  different  localities. 

If  in  the  corollary  of  the  preceding  article  we  take  s  in  feet  and 
m  in  pounds,  we  obtain  work  in  foot-poundals.  To  reduce  to  foot- 
pounds we  must  divide  by  g. 

For  work  in  gravitation  units,  or  foot-pounds,  we  have  then 

W=m8, 

where  m  is  the  mass  in  pounds  and  s  the  vertical  displacement  in 
feet. 

Work  of  the  Resultant  Equal  to  the  Work  of  the  Components. — 
Let  Fi ,  Fi ,  Fa ,  Fig.  1,  be  any  number  of  forces  in  a  plane  acting 

upon  a  point  P  which  undergoes 
^'®-  ^'  *''°-  2-  the  displacement  D  in  the  direc- 

tion PD. 

Let  OFi ,  F^F, ,  F^Fs ,  Fig.  2, 
be  their  line  representatives. 
Since  forces  can  be  combined  like 
displacements,  the  resultant  is 
given  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  OFa  =  R  (page  59,  Vol.  II, 
Statics). 

Draw  OD  parallel  to  PD,  and  let  a,  /?,  ;r,  6  be  the  inclinations  of 
Fi ,  F,,  Fa  and  R  with  the  direction  of  the  displacement  OD. 
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Then  we  have 

R  cos  0=Fi  cos  cc  +  F,  cos  /3  —  F3  cosy. 

That  is,  the  component  of  the  resultant  R  in  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  of  the 
forces  in  this  direction. 

Multiplying  by  the  displacement  Z>,  we  have 

R  X  Dcose  =Fi  X  DcoBa  +  Fi  x  Dcoa/3  — Fi  x  Dcos y. 

Hence,  the  work  of  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  in  a 
plane  acting  on  a  point  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  works 
of  the  components. 

The  same  evidently  holds  true  when  the  forces  are  not  in  a  plane. 

Cor.  Any  number  of  forces  acting  on  a  point  are  in  equilibrium 
when  the  resultant  is  zero.  In  such  case  we  have  a  system  of 
balanced  forces  and  the  motion  of  the  point  is  not  affected  by  their 
action. 

We  have  then  for  equilibrium 

0  =  Fi  X  D  cos  a  +  F2  X  Dcos/3  —  Fa  x  D  coBy. 

Hence,  when  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  works  of  any  nwnber  of 
forces  in  a  plane,  acting  on  a  point,  is  zero,  the  forces  are  in  equi- 
librium, the  resultant  is  zero,  and  the  motion  of  the  point  is  un- 
affected by  these  forces. 

The  same  holds  true  when  the  forces  are  not  in  a  plane.  This  is 
the  principle  of  virtual  work,  page  621,  Vol.  II,  Statics. 

Relation  between  Work  and  Momentnin. — If  the  uniform  accel- 
eration in  the  direction  of  the  uniform  force  F  is  /,  and  ih  and  v  are 
the  initial  and  final  velocities  in  the  direction  of  the  uniform  force 
during  its  time  of  action  t,  then 

^  ~       t      ' 

Hence  by  the  equation  of  force  (page  2)  the  uniform  force  F  is 

„          .      mv  —  m,Vi 
F=mf  = J, . 

If  s  is  the  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  we  have  for 
the  work  W 

__      _-        mv  —  mvi  ... 

W=  Fs  = 7 .8 .    (1) 

In  the  same  way  if  Vi  and  v  are  the  initial  and  final  velocities 
in  the  direction  of  the  displacement  d,  and  F  is  the  component  of 
the  uniform  force  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  then 

^^■P,a^m^2^,d (2) 

Hence,  work  is  equal  to  the  time-rate  of  change  of  momentum  in 
the  direction  of  the  uniform  force  multiplied  by  the  component 
displacement  in  that  direction,  or  to  the  time-rate  of  change  of 
momentum  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement  multiplied  by  the 
displacement. 

If  we  take  s  or  d  in  feet  and  m  in  pounds,  and  Vx,  v  m.  feet  per 
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second,  we  obtain  the  work  in  foot-poundals.  For  work  in  gravita- 
tion units  we  must  divide  by  g  in  feet-per-sec.  per  sec.  We  then 
obtain  work  in  foot-pounds. 

If  we  take  s  or  d  in  centimetres  and  m  in  grams,  and  Ui ,  r  in 
centimetres  per  second,  we  obtain  the  work  in  ergs.  For  work  in 
gravitation  units  we  must  divide  by  g  in  centimetres -per-sec.  per 
sec.     We  thus  obtain  work  in  centimetre-grams. 

Cor.  Since  Vi  and  v  are  the  initial  and  final  velocities  in  the 
direction  of  the  uniform  force  or  of  the  displacement,  the  mean 

speed  is  -^ — ,  and  the  distances  s  or  d  passed  over  in  the  time  t 

are  then 

8  =  — g —  .t,    or    d  =  — ^ —  .  t. 

If  we  substitute  these  values  of  s  and  d  in  (1)  and  (3),  we  obtain 
in  either  case 

W  =  ~mv^  — -mvi' (3) 

We  see  then  again  that  the  work  is  independent  of  the  time  t 

and  of  the  path,  and  depends  simply  upon  the  initial  and  final 

velocities  V\  and  v  in  the  direction  of  the  uniform  force  or  in  the 

direction  of  the  displacement.     (See  Cor.  1,  p.  41.) 

Equation  (3)  then  gives  the  work  in  either  direction  if  Vi  and  v 

are  the  velocities  in  that  direction.    (For  another  demonstration 

see  page  45.) 

Work  of  a  Tangential  Force  of  Constant  Magnitude. — Let  Pi ,  Pa , 

Ps ,  etc.,  be  points  of  the  path  of  a  moving  particle,  and  let  the 
force  acting  upon  the  particle  be  always 
tangential  to  the  path  and  constant  in 
magnitude.  Denote  this  force  by  Ft.  This 
force  may  be  considered  as  uniform  for 
an  indefinitely  short  time.  In  this  in- 
definitely short  time  the  small  arcs  de- 
scribed, P1P2,  P2P3,  etc.,  are  practi- 
cally straight  lines.  Denote  their  lengths 
by  si ,  S2 ,  etc.  The  component  of  Ft  along 
P1P2    is    practically   equal    to    Ft^   along 

PjPs  the  same,  and  so  on.    We  have  then  for  the  total  work  of 

Ft  in  the  path 

W  =  Ftsi  +  FtSi  +  FtSi  +  etc.  =  FtSs. 
But  23  is  equal  to  the  entire  length  of  path  s.    Therefore 

W=Fts (i) 

Hence,  the  tvork  of  a  tangential  force  of  constant  magnitude  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  length  of  path 

If  Vi  is  the  initial  and  v  the  final  velocity  in  the  path,  and  t  the 
time  of  describing  the  path,  then,  as  we  have  seen  (page  34^ 

mv  —  mvi 
t 

is  the  tangential  force  Ft  of  constant  magnitude  which  would  give 
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the  particle  of  mass  m  the  change  of  speed  v  —  Vi.     We  have 
then  from  (1) 

W  = .8 (2) 

For  work  in  gravitation  units  we  must  divide  by  g. 

Hence,  the  ivork  of  a  tangential  force  of  constant  magnitude  is 
equal  to  the  time-rate  of  change  of  momentum  in  the  path  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  path  described. 

CoR.  1.  Since  the  mean  speed  is  — ^ — - ,  the  distance  s  is  — - — - .  t^ 


and  we  have  from  (2) 


2      ' 2 

W=^mv'  -  ^mvi* (3) 

Here  we  see  again  that  the  work  is  independent  of  the  time  and 
path  and  depends  simply  upon  the  initial  and  final  velocities 
Vi  and  V.  (See  Cor.,  page  44,  Cor.  1,  page  41 ;  also  page  44  for 
another  demonstration.) 

CoR.  2.  If  the  path  is  a  circle  of  radius  r,  then  v  =  too,  where  a> 
is  the  angular  velocity,  and  we  have 

W  =  -  mr''oo'  —  -  mr'aoi'. 

Work  of  a  Variable  Force  in  General. — Let  a  particle  of  mass  m 
move  in  any  path  under  the  action  of  any  number  of  variable 
forces  during  the  time  t.  The  forces  acting  upon  the  particle  at 
any  point  of  its  path  can  be  resolved  into  a  resultant  normal  and 
tangential  component.  The  normal  component  does  no  work. 
Since  the  work  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
works  of  the  components,  the  work  of  the  variable  forces  is  equal 
to  the  work  of  the  resultant  variable  tangential  component. 

Let  V\  be  the  initial  and  v  the  final  velocity.  Then,  as  we  have 
seen  (page  34),  the  tangential  force  of  constant  magnitude  which 
would  cause  the  given  change  of  momentmn  mv  —  mvi  in  the 
path  is 

_       mv  —  mvi 

^'  = i — • 

The  mean  speed  in  the  path  is  — ^ — -' .  Hence  the  length  of 
path  is 

s-      g     .t. 

Therefore  from  (1),  page  44,  the  work  done  whatever  the 
number  of  forces,  whatever  the  time  or  path,  whether  the  forces 
are  uniform  or  variable,  is 

W  =  Fts  ^Xmv"  -  \mv^^ (1) 

We  shall  discuss  this  result  more  at  length  under  the  head  of 
energy  in  the  next  chapter.  (See  page  44  for  another  demonstra- 
tion.) It  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  this 
result  is  general  and  includes  all  cases.  (See  Cor.,  page  44,  Cor.  1, 
page  41,  Cor.  2,  page  45.) 
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[Equation  (1)  is  easily  deduced  by  the  Calculus  as  follows, 
celeration  at  any  instant  is 

r,_dv  _cPs 


The  ao- 


The  force  at  that  instant  is  then 


mf  =  m 
The  differential  of  the  work  is  then 


dP' 


Integrating, 


ds 
or,  since  ■—  =  v, 


,„-         dJ's  ,  ds    ,fds\ 

dW  =  in-—ds  =  'in--.d[—-\. 
df  dt     \dtj 


W  =  \^n'^^  +  Gox^Bl., 


W  =  ~mv^  +  Const. 


When  «  =  «i  let  W  =  0.  Then  Const.  =  —  -  mvi^  and  we  have 

W  =  ~mv^ mvi^. 

2  2 

Cor.  If  the  path  is  a  circle  of  radius  r,  we  have  v  =  roo,  where 
CO  is  the  angular  velocity.     In  this  case  we  have 

W  =  —mr'oo'' mr^ooi^. 

2  2 

Work  Done  under  Given  Forces. — (a)  Uniform  Force.— When  a 
particle  is  acted  upon  by  a  uniform  force,  the  work  done  is  the 
product  of  the  force  by  the  component  displacement  in  its  direction, 
or  the  product  of  the  displacement  by  the  component  force  in  its 
direction. 

(6)  Central  Force. — Let  O  be  the  centre  of  force,  the  force  being 
attractive  or  always  towards  the  centre  O. 
Let  BA  be  any  path  of  a  particle  from  B  to 
A.  Take  any  indefinitely  small  portion  of 
the  path  QP,  so  that  the  force  between  Q 
and  P  may  be  considered  constant  and 
equal  to  F,  its  direction  being  QO. 

With  O  as  a  centre  draw  arcs  of  circles 
through  Q,  P  and  A,  intersecting  BO  at  q,  p 
and  a.    Join  BO,  QO,  PO,  AO. 
Then  OPN  is  a  triangle  right-angled  at  N,  and  the  work  done  in 
moving  the  particle  from  §  to  P  is 

F  X  QP  cos  NQP,     or    F  x  QN^F  x  qp. 

Every  element  of  the  path  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Therefore  the  work  necessary  to  move  the  particle  from  B  to  A,  by 
any  path,  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  always  directed  to- 
wards O,  is  equal  to  that  necessary  to  move  it  from  ^  to  a  in  the 
straight  line  BO.  This  work  is  then  independent  of  the  path,  and 
depends  only  on  the  final  and  initial  positions  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  force. 
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If  the  magnitude  of  the  force  is  constant  and  equal  to  F,  the 
work  is  F(R  —  r),  where  J^  =  BO  and  r  =  AO. 

(c)  Central  Force  Proportional  to  Distance  from  the  Centre.  —  If 
the  magnitude  of  the  force  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  the 
centre,  let  F'  be  its  magnitude  at  any  given  distance  r'.    Then  the 

V 

force  i^  at  -A  is  given  by  i'^ :  i*"  :  :  r  :  r',  or  F  =  F'—,  and  at  B, 

fp'  7?  77" 

F  =  — — .    The  mean  force  is  —-(R  +  r),  and  the  work  is 
r  2r 

^(B  +  r)(B-  r),    or     TF  =  ^(iJ^  -  r'), 

where  B  —  BO  and  r  =  AO. 

(d)  Central  Force  Inversely  Proportional  to  the  Square  of  the 
Distance  from  the  Centre. — Let  as  before  F'  be  the  force  at  a  dis- 

tance  r'.    Then  the  force  at  P  is  ,  and  at  Q  it  is  -         .    Since 

Ojl  v-'Y/ 

QP  is  indefinitely  small,  we  can  write  for  both  of  these  jyp yr^- 

The  work  in  passing  from  O  to  P  is  then  -^^^- y^^iQO  —  PO),  or 

OP  X  OQ 

PV"!-— —  —  — -r  |.    In  the  same  way  we  have  for  the  work  from  P 
\0P      OQ)  ^ 

to  A,  F'r'^y^  -  ^j,  and  for  that  from  B  to  Q,    F'r-(^^  -  ^. 
Adding  these,  we  have  for  the  total  work  from  B%o  A 

where  P  =  BO  and  r  =  AO. 

Cor.  Hence  the  work  in  passing  from  an  infinite  distance  P  =  oo 

to  a  distance  r  =  AO  is  TT  = . 


EXAMPLES. 

(1)  A  body  of  80  pounds  is  projected  along  a  rough  horizontal 
plane  with  a  speed  of  50  ft.  per  sec.  If  the  constant  retarding  force 
of  friction  is  equal  to  20  lbs.,  find  the  work  done  against  friction  in 
the  first  second  ;  the  total  work  done  in  coming  to  rest,     {g  =  32.2.) 

Ans.   919.5  ft. -lbs.;  3105.6  ft. -lbs. 

(2)  Shout  that  the  work  done  in  drawing  a  heavy  body  up  a  rough 
inclined  plane  is  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  draivn  along  the 
equally  rough  base  and  then  lifted  through  the  vertical  height. 

(3)  The  distance  between  two  places  is  105  miles.  Train  A  stops 
at  27  stations.  Train  B  runs  through  tvithout  stopping.  The  aver- 
age resistances  to  A  and  B  ivith  the  brakes  off  are  equal  to  1/280 
and  1/224  of  their  respective  weights.  With  the  brakes  on,  the  resist- 
ances are  in  both  cases  1  /28  of  the  respective  weights.  Suppose  the 
brakes  to  be  always  applied  when  the  speed  has  been  redux;ed  to  30 
miles  per  hour  and  not  before.  Find  which  train  is  more  expensive, 
and  by  how  much  per  cent. 

Ans.  Train  A,  by  9.4  per  cent. 
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(4)  Show  that,  in  the  case  of  a  particle  which  is  oscillating  with 
a  simple  harmonic  motion,  the  work  done  during  its  motion  from  its 
extreme  position  to  its  mean  position  is  twice  that  done  during  its 
motion  from  a  distance  equal  to  three  fourths  of  its  amplitude  to  a 
distance  equal  to  one  fourth  of  its  amplitude. 

(5)  Find  the  work  done  by  the  swn's  attraction  during  the  motion 
of  the  earth  from  Aphelion  to  Perihelion.  [Mass  of  earth  =  6.14  x 
lO"  gms.;  mass  of  sun  =  327000  times  that  of  the  earth ;  distance  at 
Aphelion  =  1.512  y.  10"  cm.;  distance  at  Perihelion  =  1.462  x  10'* 
cm.;  radius  of  earth  =  6.37  x  lO^m.;  g  =  981  cm.-per-sec. per  sec; 
force  at  a  unifs  distance  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics),  (M  +  mi)gf?'i^, 
where  Mis  mass  of  sun,  m  mass  of  earth,  ri  radius  of  earth.] 

Ans.   1.79  X  103»  ergs. 

(6)  At  the  three  comers  A,  B,  C  of  a  square  ABCD  {side  —  100 
metres)  are  material  particles  of  3928,  7856  and  11784  grams.  Find 
the  ivork  done  against  gravitational  attraction  in  moving  1  gram 
from  the  centre  to  the  fourth  corner.     [Force  at  a  unifs  distance 

(page  48,   Vol.  II,  Statics),  (M  +  1)^-^,  where  mi  and  ri  are  the 

mi 

mass  and  radius  of  the  earth,  and  Mthe  muss  of  the  particle  at  each 

corner,  g  =  981.] 

Ans.  7.82  X  10~*  ergs,  approximately. 

(7)  A  train  of  120  tons  (2240  lbs.)  runs  on  a  level  road,  and  the 
resistances  average  8  lbs.  per  ton.  Find  the  work  in  a  run  of  40 
miles.     {g  —  S2.2.) 

Ans.  2.03  X  lO^ft.-lbs. 

(8)  The  area  of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is  A,  the  length  of 
stroke  L,  the  steam-pressure  per  unit  of  area  P,  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute  N.    Find  the  work  per  minute. 

Ans.  P.  L.A.N. 

(9)  Find  the  work  per  stroke  of  an  engine  when  the  average 
pressure  of  steam  is  38  lbs.  per  squnre  inch  of  piston  area,  the  length 
of  stroke  Sfeet,  and  the  diameter  of  piston  14  inches. 

Ans.  17556  ft.-lbs.  per  stroke. 

(10)  It  is  found,  neglecting  friction,  that  a  horizontal  force  will 
move  10  lbs.  up  5  feet  of  incline  rising  1  in  4.  Find  the  work  done 
and  the  force  parallel  to  the  plane  which  will  just  support  the  weight 
of  10  lbs. 

Ans.  12.5  foot-pounds;  2.5  lbs. 

(11)  Find  the  work  done,  neglecting  friction,  in  drawing  a  car  of 
2  tons  weight,  loaded  with  30  passengers  averaging  154  pounds  eacr 
up  a  slope  the  ends  of  which  differ  in  level  by  50  feet. 

Ans.  4.55  X  10'  ft.-lbs. 

(12)  77ie  grade  of  a  mountain  path  is  30°.  How  much  work 
against  gravity  is  done  by  a  man  of  168  lbs.  in  ivalking  a  mile  f 

Ans.  4.44  X  10*  ft.-lbs. 

(13)  Determine  the  unit  of  mass  in  order  that  the  absolute  unit  of 
work  may  be  the  foot-pound,  taking  the  second  and  foot  as  units 
and  32.2  ft.-per-sec.  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 

Ans.  32.2  lbs. 

(14)  A  hole  is  punched  through  a  plate  of  wrought  iron  one  half 
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inch  thick,  the  pressure  on  the  punch  being  36  tons.    Assuming  the 
resistance  to  the  punch  uniform,  find  the  work. 
Ans.  3360  ft.-lbs. 

(15)  Find  the  tvork  done  by  a  crane  in  lifting  the  material  for  a 
stone  wall  100  feet  long,  36  feet  high  and  2  ft.  thick,  the  density  of 
the  stone  being  15S  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Ans.  1.983  X  10^  ft.-lbs. 

(16)  A  fly-wheel  xveighing  7  tons  (2240  lbs.)  turns  on  a  hoi'izontal 
axle  1  foot,  in  diameter.  If  the  resistance  of  friction  is  3/40  of  the 
weight,  ivhat  is  the  work  done  in  10  turns  in  overcoming  friction  f 

Ans.  36,945  ft.-lbs. 

(17)  The  resistance  of  friction  along  an  inclined  plane  is  taken  at 
150  lbs.  for  each  ton  of  weight.  Find  the  work  in  drawing  2  tons 
(2240  lbs.)  up  100  ft.  of  an  incline  which  rises  1ft.  for  25  ft.  in  length. 

Ans.  47,920  ft.-lbs, 

(18)  Weights  of  10  lbs.  and  8  lbs.  are  connected  by  a  string  which 
passes  over  a  pulley.  It  is  found  that  the  heavier  iveight  is  just 
less  than  necessary  to  move  the  smaller.  If  now  the  weights  are 
moved  uniformly  through  12  ft.,  find  the  work  done  against  friction. 

Ans.  24  ft.-lbs. 

(19)  The  plunger  of  a  force-pump  is  8i  inches  diameter,  the  length 
of  stroke  is  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  pressure  is  50  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Find  the  work  per  stroke. 

Ans.  7516  ft.-lbs.  per  stroke. 

(20)  Find  the  equivalent  of  one  foot-poundal  in  ergs. 

Ans.  421390  ergs. 

(21)  Find  the  multiplier  by  which  ergs  are  reduced  to  foot- 
pounds. 

Ans.  7.37  X  10-». 

(22)  A  particle  of  mass  m  moves  horizontally  in  a  circular  path 
of  radius  r  ft.  (a)  with  uniform  speed,  (6)  with  uniform  rate  of 
change  of  speed  a.  Find  the  tvork  done  in  both  cases  during  the 
motion  of  the  particle  through  a  semicircle. 

Ans.  (a)  none  ;  (6)  nr^ma  f t. -poimdals. 

(23)  In  the  preceding  example  let  the  plane  of  the  path  be  vertical, 
and  the  particle  move  from  top  to  bottom  through  a  semicircle. 

Ans.  (a)  2mgr  ft.-poundals;  (b)  2mgr  -\-  itr^ma  ft.-poundals. 

(24)  If  the  particle  move  from,  right  to  left,  in  vertical  plane, 
through  a  semicircle. 

Ans.  {a)  none;  (6)  nr^ma  ft.-poundals. 

Rate  of  Work — Power. — Work,  as  we  have  seen,  is  independent 
of  time.  If  now  we  take  time  into  consideration,  the  time-rate  of 
Work,  or  work  per  second,  is  called  Power. 

The  mean  rate  at  which  a  force  does  work  in  a  given  time  is 
the  quotient  of  the  work  divided  by  the  time.  If  the  mean  rate 
does  not  vary,  it  is  uniform.  If  it  does  vary  with  the  time,  it  is 
variable. 

The  instantaneous  rate  is  the  mean  rate  when  the  interval  of 
time  is  indefinitely  small. 
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We  have  then 

^      W  „      dW 

R  =  -^     or    R  =  -aj- 

Unit  of  Rate  of  Work.— If  [W]  ia  the  unit  of  work,  [F]  the 
unit  of  force,  [L]  the  unit  of  distance,  and  [T]  the  unit  of  time,  we 
have  for  the  rate  of  work 

F[F]s[L] 


B[R]  = 
We  shall  have 


t[T] 


if  we  take 


^      Fs      W 

^  =  ir-~r 


The  unit  of  power  is  then  one  unit  of  work  per  unit  of  time. 
The  English  absolute  unit  of  power  is  then  1  ft.-poundal  per  sec, 
and  the  C.  G.  S.  absolute  unit  is  one  erg  per  sec. 

A  multiple  of  this  equal  to  10'  ergs  per  sec.  is  used  in  electrical 
measurements  and  called  the  Watt,  after  James  Watt.  The  watt 
is  therefore  one  joule  per  sec.  (page  42). 

In  gravitation  units  we  have,  in  English  measures,  the  foot- 
pound per  sec.  The  unit  employed  in  engineering  calculations  is 
550  ft. -lbs.  per  sec.  or  33000  ft. -lbs.  per  minute.  This  is  called  a 
Horse-power  and  denoted  by  H.  P. 

In  French  gravitation  units  we  have  the  metre-kilogram  per  sec. 
and  in  engineering  calculations  the  unit  is  75  metre-kilograms  per 
sec,  equivalent  to  542.486  ft.-lbs.  per  sec,  which  is  called  the  force 
de  cheval.  ^ 

Power  and  Momentum, — We  have  then 

ie  =  f  =  ^., 

where  R  is  the  rate  of  work  of  the  constant  force,  F  and  s  the  dis- 
placement, and  V  the  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  force. 

If  m  is  the  mass  of  a  particle  and  /  the  acceleration  due  to  the 
force,  we  have 

R 
R  =  mfv,    or   /  =  — . 

Hence,  the  acceleration  due  to  a  constant  force  whose  rate  of 
work  is  R  is  the  quotient  of  the  rate  of  work  divided  by  the  momen' 
turn  in  the  direction  of  the  force. 

If  there  is  a  resistance  F'  to  the  force  F  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  if  the  acceleration  due  to  F'  is  /',  we  have  the  resultant 

R       F' 
acceleration  /  -  /'  =  ^^^  -  — .    Hence 

R 

V  = 


m(f-f')  +F'- 


When  f  =  f'  there  is  no  resultant  acceleration  and  v  is  uniform 
and  a  maximum. 
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Hence,  the  greatest  velocity  which  a  force  tvorking  at  the  rate  R 

R 
can  produce  against  an  ojyposing  force  F'  is  equal  to  -p, . 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  the  ivork  done  against  gravity  in  draioing  a  car  of  2.3 
ions  (2240  Ihs.),  loaded  with  30  passengers  of  154  lbs.  each,  up  an 
incline  the  ends  of  ichich  differ  in  level  by  120  feet,  and  also  find 
the  horse-poiver  if  the  time  is  half  an  hour. 

Ans.   1226.400  ft.-lbs. ;  1.24  horse-power. 

(2)  Express  a  horse-power  and  a  force  de  cheval  in  C.  G.  S. 
<ibsolute  units. 

Ans.  7.4T  x  10'  ergs  per  sec;  7.36  X  10'  ergs  per  sec. 

(3)  Find  the  force  de  cheval  in  terms  of  the  horse-power. 
Ans.  0.987  H.  P. 

(4)  Find  the  horse-power  in  terms  of  the  force  de  cheval. 
Ans.  1.014  force  de  cbeviil. 

(5)  Find  the  horse-power  of  a  machine  which  raises  10  tons 
{2240  lbs.)  20  feet  in  2  minutes. 

Ans.  6.8  H.  P. 

(6)  If  an  engine  consumes  2  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per 
hour,  how  many  foot-pounds  of  work  ivill  it  perform  when  consum- 
ing 112  pounds  of  coal  f 

Ans.  110  880  000  ft.-lbs. 

(7)  If  a  pressure  of  1  ton  (2240  lbs.)  is  exerted  through  10  yards, 
hoio  many  foot-pounds  of  work  are  done;  and  if  the  work  is  done  in 
half  a  mimde,  ichat  is  the  horse-power  f 

Ans.  67200  ft.-lbs.;  4.07  horse-power. 

(8)  A  pumping-engine  is  partly  ivorked  by  a  weight  of  2  tons, 
tvhich  at  each  stroke  of  the  pump  falls  through  4  ft.  The  pump 
makes  10  strokes  per  minute.  How  many  gallons  of  water  are  lifted 
per  minute  by  the  weight  from  a  depth  of  200  ft. f  Take  a  gallon  at 
8.355  lbs. 

Ans.  107.24  gallons. 

(9)  Calculate  the  horse-power  of  an  engine  from,  the  following 
data:  stroke  24  in.,  diameter  of  piston  16  in.,  100  revolutions  per 
min.,  average  effective  pressure  in  the  cylinder  60  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Ans.  146  horse-power. 

(10)  In  the  transmission  of  power  by  a  belt,  the  wheel  earthing 
the  belt  is  14  feet  in  diameter  and  makes  30  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  tension  of  the  rope  being  100  lbs.  Find  the  horse-power  trans- 
mitted. 

Ans    4  horse-power. 

(11)  What  diameter  of  cylinder  will  develop  50  horse-poicer  with 
a  four-foot  stroke.  40  revolutions  per  minute,  and  a  mean  effective 
pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  the  atnwsphere,  the  engine 
being  non-condensing  f 

Ans.   21  inches. 

(12)  The  cylinder  of  an  engine  is  12  inches  diameter  by  20  inches 
long.  Average  pressure  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  40  horse-power. 
Find  the  rate  of  revolidion. 

Ans.   58.4  revolutions  per  minute. 
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(13)  If  the  acceleration  of  a  falling  body  be  taken  as  unit  of 
acceleration,  1  ton  as  unit  of  mass,  1  horse-power  as  unit  rate  of 
work,  and  1  min.  as  unit  of  time,  find  the  desired  unit  of  length. 

Ans.  14.7  feet. 

(14)  A  mass  of  50  lbs.  is  draivn  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  the 
work  being  at  the  rate  of  1/10  horse-power.  Find  the  acceleration 
when  the  speed  is  1  mile  per  hour,     {g  =  32.2.) 

Ans.  24.15  ft.  per  sec.  in  the  direction  of  motion. 

(15)  An  engine  is  employed  in  lifting  a  weight  of  112  pounds. 
If  the  engine  is  working  at  5  H.  P.  and  the  weight  has  a  speed 
of  5  ft.  per  sec,  find  its  acceleration.  At  what  H.  P.  mu^t  the 
engine  work  to  lift  the  weight  with  a  uniform  speed  of  1  ft.  per  sec.  f 
(g  =  32.2.) 

Ans.  158.1  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec;  ^H.  P. 

(16)  Find  the  greatest  speed  an  engine  of  100  H.  P.  can  give  a 
train  of  70  tons  (2240  lbs.)  mass  on  an  incline  of  1  in  100,  friction 
being  equivalent  to  a  force  of  8  pounds  per  ton.     {g  =  32.2.) 

Ans.  17.62  miles  per  hour. 

(17)  A  train  weighing  75  tons  ascends  an  incline  of  1  in  800  with 
a  uniform  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour.  Assuming  friction  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  force  of  6  pounds  per  ton,  find  the  rate  at  which  the 
engine  is  working. 

Ans.  70.4  H.  P. 

(18)  Check  this  statement :  Fifty-five  pounds  mean  effective 
pressure  at  600  ft.  piston  speed  gives  1  H.  P.  for  each  square  foot 
of  piston  area. 

Efficiency — Mechanical  Advantage. — In  a  machine  the  "moving 
force"  F acts  at  the  "  point  of  appHcation"  and  a  "useful"  resist- 
ance F'  is  overcome,  or  work  is  performed  at  some  other  point, 
called  the  '^  working  point.''''  If  there  is  no  friction,  the  rate  of 
work  of  the  moving  force  F  must  always  equal  that  of  the  resist- 
ance.    Owing  to  friction  it  must  always  be  greater. 

The  ratio  of  the  rate  of  work  of  the  "  useful"  resistance  to  the 
rate  of  work  of  the  moving  force  is  called  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine. 

It  must  always  be  a  fraction  less  than  unity,  and  approaches 
unity  the  more  perfect  the  machine  and  the  less  the  friction.  If  we 
denote  it  by  e,  and  let  v  be  the  velocity  of  the  moving  force  F,  and 
v'  the  velocity  of  the  resistance  F',  we  have  the  efficiency 

e  =  ~=^,      or      F   =  e  -F. 
Fv  V 

V 

If  there  is  no  friction,   e  =  1  and  Fv  =  F'v'.     The  ratio  e-,  is 

v 

called  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  machine. 

If  F'  is  greater  than  F,  li  must  be  less  than  v  in  nearly  the  same 

proportion,    or,  if    friction    is    disregarded,  in  exactly  the  same 

F'      V 
proportion,  that  is,  -  ^^  =  — . 

Hence  the  familiar  maxim  that  "  what  is  gained  in  force  is  lost 
in  speed. ''^ 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Two  masses  of  P  lbs.  and  Q  lbs.  are  hung  by  means  of  a 
perfectly  flexible  inextensible  string  over  a  smooth  pulley.  Bis- 
regarding  friction  and  the  mass  of  the  pulley  and  rope,  discuss  the 
machine.    (See  Ex.  13,  page  9.) 

Ans.  If  P  is  the  larger  mass,  and  if  we  disregara  friction  and  tbe  mass  of 
tbe  pulley,  the  moving  force  is  (P  —  Q)g  poundals.    The  total 
mass  moved  is  (P  +  ^>  lbs.     If  we  denote  the  acceleration  by 
f,  we  have 

\P -\-Q)f={P-  Q)a,     or    /  =  ^^p~j^Q     ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 


The  space  passed  over  from  rest  in  t  sec.  is  then,  for  Por  Q, 

'-2^*  -   2(P+(2)  "• 
The  velocity  starting  from  rest,  at  the  end  of  t  sec.  is,  for  P  or  Q, 

The  tension  in  the  string  on  either  side  is 

T=  Pig  -f)  =  Qig  +f)  =  -^^  poundals  or  ^^  lbs. 
The  pressure  on  the  axle  is  tbe  sum  of  the  tensions  (see  page  9) 

iP+Q)!/-(P-Q)f.     or    ;^^lbs. 
Tbe  work  of  P  is  tbe  same  as  tbe  work  on  Q,  or 

'QiP-Q)i 
{P+Qf 

The  power,  or  rate  of  work,  is 

PQ{P-Q)gt 

omp+Qf 


□ 


T 
P 


r.^-^^L^-y  ft-ibs. 


horse- power. 


Tbe  efficiency  e  =  1,  since  the  rate  of  work  of  P  equals  the  rate  of  work 

on  Q. 

V  v 

The  mechanical  advantage  e-r  is  unity,  smce  e=  1  and  —  =  1. 

(2)  If  a  thread  of  a  screiv  makes  25  turns  in  3  inches,  and  the  arm 
is  24:  inches,  find  the  force  to  sustain  a  weight  of  112  lbs.  (friction 
disregarded);  also  the  mechanical  advantage. 

Ans.  Let  tbe  moving  force  F  make  7i  revolutions  per  minute.     Then  its 

2rt  X  24  X  w 
velocity  is  «  = — inches  per  sec.     Tbe  resistance  F'   moves   3/25 

3ft        .     , 
inch  per  revolution,  or  »  =  -— -—  inches  per  sec. 

Since  Fo  —  F'v',  we  have 

27r  X  24  X  »  p       3ra  X  112  ^  112  x  3  .  __.  ., 

TTK F  =  -TTz ;rrr.     or    F= ^-r :T-r  =  0.089  lb. 

60  2o  X  60  27r  X  25  X  24 

Ojf  X  ''5  V  24 
Tbe  efficiency  e  =  1.     F'  =  - —     ~       F=  1256.6i'',  or  tbe  mechan- 

O 

ical  advantage  is  1256.6. 
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(3)  If  the  thread  of  a  screiv  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  the 
horizontal,  the  radius  of  the  screw  9  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  arm 
4  ft.,  find  what  force  will  sustain  1680  lbs. 

Ans.  100  lbs.     Mechanical  advantage  16.8. 

(4)  An  endless  screw  whose  pitch  is  5/8  inch  ivorJcs  in  a  worm- 
wheel  having  16  teeth  The  length  of  the  handle  is  10  inches.  Find 
the  mechanical  advantage. 

F'       10 
Ans.  Let  r  =  radius  of  wheel.    Then  i^  X  10  =  i^'  X  r,  or 


F 


But 


5  5 

^nr  =  16  X  o,  or  r  =  — , 

0  It 


F'      IOtt         ,.,,.„ 
Hence  -^  =  — - ,  or  about  44  to  7. 


(5)  A  wheel  and  axle  is  used  to  raise  a  bucket  from  a  well.  The 
radius  of  the  wheel  is  15  inches,  and  while  it  makes  7  revolutions  the 
bucket,  which  weighs  30  lbs.,  rises  Sift.  Find  the  smallest  force  to 
turn  the  wheel. 

Ans.  3  lbs.     Mechanical  advantage  10. 

(6)  Two  toothed  wheels  of  radius  R  and  R'.  The  force  F  is  ap- 
plied at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  the  first,  and  the  resistance 
F'  is  applied  at  a  distance  r'  from  the  centre  of  the  second.  Find 
the  mechanical  advantage.     {Friction  neglected.) 

F'        V 
Ans.  We  must  have  Fo  =  F'v',  or  -—  =  — .  Let 

F       v' 
GO  be  the  angular  velocity  of  one  wheel  and  oa'  that  of 
the  other.     Since  the  linear  velocity  of  the  point  of 
contact  is  the  same  for  both,  we  have  Moo  =  Roo',  or- 

GO  R' 

— ;  =  ^.     The  velocity  of  i^  is  «  =  tgo,  and  of  F\ 

GO  Ji 

v'  =  r'co'.     Hence 

V  roo         rR       F'      _,,       „  „,      rR' 
—  =  -; — r  =  -T-R  =  -Ff-     Therefore    F  —  -tfF. 

V  r'oo"        r'R        F  rR 

(7)  In  the  system  of  pulleys  shown  in  the  figure 
find  the  mechanical  advantage,  neglecting  friction. 

Ans.  Whatever  distance   F'  may  be  raised  in  a  given 
time,  each  of  the  n  cords  will  be  shortened  by  that  much. 

■»  F' 
We  have  then  nv'  =  «?,  or  —  =  — -  =  n,  where  n  is  the  num- 

W  F 
her  of  cords  at  the  lower  block. 

(8)  In  the  system  of  pulleys  shown  in  the  figure 
find  the  mechanical  advantage,  neglecting  friction. 

Ans.    Whatever    distance    F    passes 
through  in  a  given  time. 


the  first   movable  pulley  passes  through 


second 


third 


nth 


T 
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1  V       F' 

Hence  v'  =  -~v,  or  —  =  -r=-  =:  2",  where  n  is  the  number  of  movable  pul- 

leys. 

(9)  In  the  system  of  pulleys  shoirni  in  the  figure  find  the  mechani- 
cal advantage,  neglecting  friction. 

Ans.  Whatever  distance  F'  rises  in  a  given  time,  each  cord  will 
-~ — ~T~ —  be  shortened  by  that  distance.     Let  this  distance  be  d. 

'i\        The  1st  movable  pulley  will  descend  through  distance  d; 

"  2d  through  dist.  (3  +  V)d; 

"  3d        "  "    2(2  +  l)eZ  +  d  =  (2«  +  3  +  l)d; 

"  4th      "         "    2[2(2  4- !)<?  +  dj  +  <i  =  (2*  4- 2»  +  2  +  1)(Z; 

"  nth       "         "     (2»-i -f  2»-2  +  .  .  .  2  +  l)d. 

The  force  F  will  descend  through  twice  the  distance  of  the  nth 
movable  pulley  -f-  d,  or 

2(2«-i  +  2"-2  4-  .  .  .  2+  l)d  +  d  =  d(2"  +  2»-i  +  .  .  .  2«  +  2  + 1) 

=  (?(2»  +  i-  1). 

^       2"  +  ^  —  1       i'" 
Hence  -.  = =  -^ ,  where  n  is  the  number  of  movable  pulleys. 

(10)  A  man  weighing  175  lbs.  is  loivered  into  a  ivell  by  means  of  a 
tvindless  the  arm  and  axle  of  which  are  30  inches  and  8  inches  di- 
ameter. Find  the  force  which  must  be  applied  to  let  him  down  with 
uniform  velocity. 

Ans.  46f  lbs. 

(11)  Suppose  we  have  four  pulleys  as  in  Ex.  (8),  three  movable 
and  one  fixed,  and  that  the  weight  is  a  man  weighing  160  lbs. 
Find  what  pull  the  man  must  exert  in  order  to  raise  himself. 

Ans.  20  lbs. 

(12)  A  iveight  of  336  lbs.  is  raised  3  feet  by  means  of  a  single 
movable  pulley  the  block  of  which  has  three  sheaves.  FirCd  the  force 
and  the  distance  through  which  it  acts. 

Ans.  56  lbs.;  18  ft. 

(13)  In  the  system  of  pulleys  in  Ex.  (7),  if  the  block  weighs  8  lbs. 
and  there  are  three  pulleys  in  the  lower  block,  find  the  weight  which 
a  force  of  20  lbs.  can  support. 

Ans.  112  lbs. 

(14)  Find  the  mechanical  advantage  in  a  system  of  three  pulleys 
similar  to  Ex.  (9). 

F' 
Ans.  ^  =  7. 

(15)  The  thread  of  a  screw  makes  12  turns  in  a  foot  of  length. 
The  moving  force  is  applied  at  the  end  of  an  arm  2  feet  long.    It  is 

found  that  when  this  force  is  30  lbs.  it  can  just  raise  a  weight  of 
1200  lbs.      What  portion  of  the  moving  force  is  expended  against 
friction,  and  hoiv  many  foot-pounds  of  ivork  are  performed  by  the 
moving  force  tvhen  the  iveight  is  raised  2  feet  f 
Ans.  22  lbs.;  2400  ft.-lbs.  of  work. 


CHAPTEK  V. 
ENERGY.    KINETIC  ENERGY. 

ENERGY.      KINETIC   ENERGY.      ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  KINETIC   ENERGY.      BODY 
MOVING  IN  A  RESISTING   MEDIUM. 

Energy.— Work,  as  we  have  seen  (page  41),  is  done  by  a  uniform 
force  upon  a  particle  when  the  particle  has  a  component  displace- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  foi'ce,  and  work  is  done  by  a  particle 
against  a  uniform  force  when  the  particle  has  a  component  dis- 
placement in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  force.  When  a 
particle  is  able  to  thus  do  work  against  a  force  it  is  said  to  possess 
energy,  and  the  work  it  is  capable  of  doing  is  called  its  energy. 

The  unit  of  energy  is  therefore  the  unit  of  work  (page  42). 

Kinetic  Energy.— The  work  which  a  particle  is  able  to  do  by 
reason  of  its  velocity  is  called  its  kinetic  energy. 

Determination  of  Kinetic  Energy.— Let  a  particle  of  mass  m  be 
at  rest,  and  let  it  be  acted  upon  by  a  uniform  force  F  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  at  the  end  of  any  time  acquire  the  velocity  v  in  that 
direction.     The  uniform  force  F  causes  a  uniform  acceleration 

F 

/  =  — . 

m 

The  path  is  a  straight  line,  and  the  distance  described  in  the 
path,  which  in  this  case  is  the  displacement,  is  (page  51,  Vol.  I, 
Kinemcktics) 

This  displacement  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force.    Inserting  the 

value  of  /,  we  have 

mv''  1      2 

s  =  2^,     or    Fs  =  ^mv\ 

where  by  definition  Fs  is  the  work  of  the  force  F  in  giving  the 
particle  the  velocity  v,  starting  from  rest.  This  work  is  evidently 
also  the  work  which  a  particle  of  mass  m  moving  with  velocity  v 
can  do  while  coming  to  rest  against  a  uniform  opposing  force  F. 
It  is  therefore  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particle,  or  the  work  the 
particle  is  capable  of  doing  by  virtue  of  its  velocity. 

Hence,  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  particle  is  equal  to  one  half  the 
product  of  its  mass  by  the  square  of  its  velocity. 

If  then  Vi  is  the  initial  and  v  the  final  velocity  of  a  particle 

moving  in  a  straight  line,  then  ^ravi'  is  the  work  the  particle  can 

do  by  virtue  of  its  initial  velocity,  and  ^  ^^^^  is  the  work  it  can  do 
•-  .  56 
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by  virtue  of  its  final  velocity.    If  Vi  is  greater  than  v,  then  the 

•difference  -mvi'  —  -^rmv-  is  the  work  which  the  particle  has  done 

against  uniform  opposing  force.    This  work  is  negative  (— ).    If  v 

is  greater  than  t'l,  then  „mv*  — -„mri^  is  the  work  done  by  the 

uniform  force  upon  the  particle.     This  work  is  positive  (  +  )•     We 
have  then  in  general  for  uniform  force  and  path  a  straight  line 

^  mv^  —  g  mvi^  =W. (1) 

That  is,  the  gain  or  loss  of  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  ivork 
done  by  or  against  the  uniform  force. 

This  work  we  see  is  independent  of  the  time  and  depends  simply 
upon  the  velocities  Vi  and  v. 

The  same  holds  true  whatever  the  path,  whatever  the  time  or 
number  of  forces  and  whether  the  forces  are  uniform  or  variable. 

Thus  let  any  number  of  variable  forces  act  upon  a  particle 
moving  in  any  path.  The  forces  acting  upon  the  particle  at  any 
point  of  its  path  can  be  resolved  into  a  resultant  normal  and 
tangential  component.    The  normal  component  does  no  work. 

Since  the  work  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  works  of  the  components  (page  42),  the  work  of  the  variable 
forces  is  equal  to  the  work  of  the  resultant  variable  tangential 
component. 

If  we  divide  the  path  into  an  indefinitely  large  number  of 
indefinitely  small  displacements,  this  tangential  component  may  be 
considered  as  uniform  during  each  displacement.  Let  then  Fi , 
Fi ,  Fa,  etc.,  be  the  uniform  tangential  components  during  the 
small  displacements  Si ,  Sa ,  S3 ,  etc.,  and  let  Vi  be  the  initial  velocity 
and  V2,  Vi,  etc. ,  be  the  velocities  after  the  successive  displacements 
-Si ,  Si ,  etc.    Then  if  v  is  the  final  velocity,  we  have 

FiSi  =  -^niVi^  —  ^mvi'; 
FiSi  =  -^mvi^  —  -^mVi\ 

F3S3    =  2'"^^*^  ~  'o^'^^^'i  ■       ■ 


FnSn=  g-mu"—  jmv^n-u 


If  W  is  the  total  work,  we  have  by  summation 

W=-^mv^—  pmui" (1) 

We  see  then  that  equation  (1)  holds  in  all  cases,  whatever  the 
time  or  path  or  number  of  forces,  and  whether  the  acting  forces 
are  uniform  or  variable.     (The  derivation  of  equation  (1)  by  calculus 

is  given  on  page  46.)    If  v,  =  0,  we  have  W  —  ^mv". 
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In  general,  then,  kinetic  energy  gives  the  work  a  moving  particle 
can  do  against  force  by  virtue  of  its  velocity,  or  the  work  done  by 

force  in  giving  it  that  velocity.    It  is  always  given  by  —mv'  ivhatever 

the  time,  path  or  forces. 

The  gain  or  loss  of  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by 
or  against  the  acting  forces  whatever  the  time,  path  or  forces. 

The  product  -^mv^  gives  the  work  in  foot-poundals  if  m  is  taken 

in  pounds  and  v  in  feet  per  second.  If  we  wish  the  work  in  gravi- 
tation measure,  or  in  foot-pounds,  we  must  divide  by  g  in  feet-per- 
sec.  per  sec. 

If  we  take  m  in  grams  and  v  in  centimetres  per  second,  the 

product  ^  mu"  gives  the  work  in  er'gs,  or  dyne- centimetres.    If  we 

wish  the  work  in  gravitation  measure,  or  in  gram-centimetres,  we 
must  divide  by  g  in  centimetres-per-sec.  per  sec. 

Cor.  If  the  path  is  a  circle,  we  have  v  =  roo,  where  co  is  the 
angular  velocity  and  r  is  the  radius.    The  kinetic  energy  is  then 

given  by  ^  mr^oo',  and  we  have 

W=  ^mr^oa^  —  ^mr''ooi^. 

Illustrations  of  Kinetic  Energy.— We  have  seen  (page  33)  that 
if  a  particle  of  mass  m  has  at  any  instant  the  velocity  Vi  in  any 
direction,  the  uniform  force  F  always  opposed  to  that  direction 
which  would  bring  it  to  rest  in  the  time  t  is  equal  to  the  rate  of 

TrfVi 
change  of  momentum,   or  i*^  =  —r--     But  the  space  described  in 

V  1 

coming  to  rest  is  ^t  =  s.    Hence  —  Fs  =  -m,v^.    Here  we  see  that 

the  work  against  the  force  necessary  to  bring  the  particle  to  rest  is 
the  kinetic  energy,  no  matter  what  the  time  or  path  may  be. 

Again,  let  a  particle  of  mass  m  start  from  rest  with  a  constant 
rate  of  change  of  speed  a,  and  describe  the  distance  s.  Then  the 
final  speed  attained,  whatever  the  path,  is  given  (page  28,  Vol.  I, 

7Yh  1 

Kinematics)  by  v"^  =  2as.    If  we  multiply  by   — ,  we  have  ^  mv^  = 

mas.    But  ma  is  the  tangential  force  Ft,  and  FtS  is  the  work  (page 

44).      Here  we  see  that  the  kinetic  energy  —mv'^  gives  the  work 

done  by  the  force  in  imparting  the  velocity  v. 

Again,  let  a  particle  of  mass  m  be  acted  upon  by  a  force  or  accel- 
eration proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  a  fixed 
point,  and  let  the  particle  move  from  a  distance  i?  to  a  distance  r. 
Then  we  have  (page  104,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics),  if  the  particle  starts 
from  rest,  whatever  the  path  may  be, 

r-^  =  ^(22' _  r'), 
r 

where  a'  is  the  rate  of  change  of  speed  at  a  given  distance  r'  along 
the  path,  and  R  and  r  are  measured  along  the  path. 
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If  we  multiply  by  — ,  we  have  —mv^  =  ---^(i?*  —  r')  =  — ;(i^  —  ?•*), 

where  F'  is  the  force  at  a  distance  r',  and  we  have  shown  (page 
47)  that  this  is  the  work  done  by  the  force  in  giving  the  velocity  v. 
Again,  let  a  particle  of  mass  m  be  acted  upon  by  a  force  or 
acceleration  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  a  fixed  point,  and  let  the  particle  move  from  a  distance  B,  to 
a  distance  r.  Then  we  have  (page  99,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics),  if  the 
particle  starts  from  rest,  whatever  the  path  may  be, 


v^  =  2ay^[l-^), 


where  a'  is  the  rate  of  change  of  speed  at  a  given  distance  r*  along, 
the  path,  and  R  and  r  are  measured  along  the  path. 

If  we  multiply  by  — ,  we  have 


imt.^  =  maV^(i-i)=i^V-(l-| 


where  F'  is  the  force  at  a  distance  r\  and  we  have  shown  (page  47) 
that  this  is  the  work  done  by  the  force  in  giving  the  velocity  v. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  all  cases  -mr',  or  the  kinetic  energy,  gives 

the  work  a  particle  can  do  in  coming- to  rest,  or  the  work  necessary 
to  give  it  the  velocity  v  no  matter  what  the  law  of  force,  time  or 
path. 

We  have  then,  generally, 

—imfi  —    tnvi*  =  W, 

a  i 

where  Ui  and  v  aro  the  initial  and  final  velocities. 

Hence,  the  gain  or  loss  of  kinetic  energy  gives  the  loork  done  by 
or  against  the  acting  forces ;  and 

Work  done  by  a  force  is  positive  (+),  ivork  against  a  force  is 
negative  (  —  ). 

[Body  Moving  in  a  Resisting  Medium — Coefficient  of  Resistance. 

— Let  J  be  the  density  or  mass  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  medium,  and  S 
the  density  of  the  body,  considered  homogeneous. 

Consider  first  the  case  of  a  plane  surface  AB  moving  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface.     Let  v  be  the  velocity  at  any   .  a  «. 

instant,  and  A  the  area  of  the  surface.  •  "^^ 

In  any  indefinitely  small  time  dt  every  particle  of  the 
medium  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  plane  has  its 
velocity  in  the  direction  of  motion  increased  from  zero 
to  V.  ^ 

The  corresponding  pressure  normal  to  the  surface  is  then  the  rate  of 
change  of  momentum  (page  33),  or   the  normal  resistance  to  motion  is 

mv 

— ,  where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  displaced  medium  in  the  short  time  dt. 

dt 

If  the  resistance  is  considered  constant  for  the  very  short  time  dt,  the 

distance  traversed  by  the  plane  is  -— ,  and  the  mass  of  medium  displaced 
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IS  m  = 


[chap,  v. 
,  where  A  is  the  area  of  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  mo- 


tion. 

Therefore  the  resistance  is 


mv 
~dt  ' 


JAi^ 


The  same  result  is  thus  obtained  by  the  principle  of  energy  :  To 
impart  the  velocity  v  to  the  mass  m  of  the  medium  requires  a  work  of 

— -.     The  distance  passed  through  in  a  short  time  dt  is  — — ,     The  con- 


stant  pressure  for  that  time  is  the  work  divided  by  the  distance,  or 


(If 


The  volume  of  medium  moved  is  the  area  A  at  right  angles  to  the  motion 

,.,.,,       ,      ,.                   Avdt        ,  .                .             /JAvdt 
multiplied  by  the  distance,  or ,  and  its  mass  is  m  =  .    Hence 

■the  resistance  is,  as  before, 

^Av" 


mv 

m 


2 


Consider  now  a  plane  moving  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  surface. 

Let  AB  move  vertically  with  a  velocity  v  and  an 
inclination  &  to  the  vertical. 

The  velocity  normal  to  the  surface  is  v  sin  6,  and 
hence  the  normal  pressure  is  as  before 

JAv^  sin"  6 
2 =  ^- 

The  component  of  this  pressure  in  the  direction 
of  motion  is 


R  =  i\^sine  = 


/lAv^  sin^  9 
2 


A  sin  6  X  v"  sin"  9. 


But  A  sin  9  is  the  projection  of  the  surface  at  right  angles  to  the 
motion. 

Consider  next  a  solid   of  revolution  moving  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis  CD.     Let  AB  be  any  element  ds  of  the  generating 
curve,  making  the  angle  9  with  CD,  and  let  its  co-ordi- 
nates be  X  and  y. 

Then  the  projection  of  AB  at  right  angles  to  the   \ 

dx 
motion  is  ^itxdx  =  J.  sin  9:  and  since  sin  9  = ,  we  A\ 

ds 
have  for  the  resistance  in  the  direction  of  motion 

-X  X  27txax  X  v'  -T-„  =  TtJn'xdx  — -j . 
2  ds^  ds" 

The  mass  of  the  solid  is  JtS    I  a?dy. 

The  retardation  of  the  body  or  minus  acceleration  is  then 

force      ''^^^/^^^^^ 


-/ 


Tt?^  I  a?dy 
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"We  see  then  that 

or  the  retardation  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity^ 
The  constant  c  is  called  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  and  is  given  by 


<^=~s—^^ (i> 


I  x'dy 

Since  the  effect  of  friction  has  been  disregarded,  it  is  customary  to  put 

/  =  -  Z,cv', (2> 

where  C  is  an  experimental  constant  and  c  is  given  by  (1). 
Foi-  a  sphere  we  have 

a:'  +  y'  =  r\    ~  =  _  ^,     ds  =  i/dx'  +  dy' 
dy  X 


and  hence 

da? 

ds"  ~ 

1 

1 

t 

^  dx" 

1  + 

r»' 

Substituting  in 

(1), 

we  have 

A 
'=8?- 

x'')dx 

— 

3J 
165r* 

[1^  -  y'')dy 


—  r 


For  a  cone  we  have,  if  r  is  the  radius  of  base  and  h  the  height, 
y  :  x:  :h  :r,    or    ry  =  hx,    —  =  -r,     ds  =  ^da?  +  dy% 

and  hence 

dx'  1  1 


ds""        ,       dy''~  ,        h^ 


Substituting  in  (1), 

•'•  xdx 


/»'•  xax 


0=-.—  ^^' 


-afdx 
r 


/ 


If  the  cone  terminates  in  a  cylinder  of  length  I,  we  have 

_  SAi" 

^  ~  2S{dl  +  /*)(7-*  +  ?v'y 

These  are  the  values  of  c  used  in  pages  110-113,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics. 
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For  iron  in  water  we  may  take  -^  =       7.2; 

«      "     "  air  "     "       "    4  =  5983.28; 

A 

St 

«  mist  or  rain  in  air     "    "     •  "    ^  =    813.82; 
".  lead  in  water  •'     "       "    ^=      11-35; 

St 

"     "     "  air  "    *'       "    2  ~  9423.61. 

These  are  the  values  of  -  assumed  in  page  113,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  A  fly-wheel  has  a  mass  of  30  tons,  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
distributed  around  the  circumference  of  a  circle  8  ft.  in  radius  ;  it 
makes  20  revolutions  per  minute.    Find  its  kinetic  energy. 

Ans.  292900  ft. -lbs. 

(2)  A  ball  weighing  five  ounces  and  moving  with  a  velocity  of 
1000  ft.  per  sec .  strikes  an  obstacle,  and  after  piercing  it  moves  on 
ivith  a  velocity  of  400  feet  per  sec.    Find  the  energy  lost. 

Ans.  131250  ft.-poundals  or — ft. -lbs. 

9 

(3)  What  constant  force  will  bring  a  car  of  5  tons,  moving  with  a 
speed  of  6  miles  per  hour,  to  rest  in  20  feet  f 

Ans.  21683  poundals  or pounds. 

(4)  How  far  will  a  car  run  on  level  rails  if  it  has  an  initial 
speed  of  10  miles  an  hour  and  friction  is  1/20  of  the  weight  f 

Ans.  66.8  feet. 

(5)  If  an  ounce  bullet  leaves  a  gun  with  a  velocity  of  800  ft.  per 
sec,  the  barrel  being  3  ft.  long,  what  is  the  accelerating  force,  sup- 
posing it  uniform  f 

Ans.  6666  poundals  or  pounds. 

(6)  A  shot  of  1000  lbs.  moving  at  1600  ft.  per  sec.  strikes  a  fixed 
target ;  how  far  will  the  shot  penetrate  if  the  average  pressure  is 
12000  tons  f 

Ans.  1.49  feet. 

(7)  A  train  of  200  tons,  starting  from  rest,  acquires  a  speed  of  40 
miles  an  hour  in  three  minutes.  What  is  the  effective  moving  force, 
assuming  it  uniform  f 

Ans.  2.03  tons. 

(8)  A  bullet  weighing  2i  oz.  leaves  a  gun  with  a  velocity  of  1550 
ft.  per  sec;  the  length  of  barrel  is  2k  feet.  Find  the  average  accel- 
erating force. 

Ans.  2332  lbs. 
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(9)  A  ball-player  catches  a  ball  moving  at  50  ft.  per  sec.  The 
mass  of  the  ball  is  4  oz.  If  the  space  during  which  the  ball  is 
brought  to  rest  is  6  inches,  what  is  the  average  pressure  on  the 
hands  f     What  is  the  time  of  stoppage  f 

Ans.  19.4  lbs. ;  1/50  sec. 

(10)  A  fly-wheel  has  a  mess  of  30  tons,  ivhich  may  be  considered 
as  distributed  along  the  circumference  of  a  circle  8  ft.  in  radius.  It 
starts  from  rest  and,  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force  applied  at 
the  extremity  of  a  crank  18  inches  long,  acquires  a  speed  of  20 
revolutions  per  minute  in  one  minute.     Find  the  force  on  the  crank. 

Ans.  3100  lbs. 

(11)  A  heavy  body  is  projected  up  an  incline  rising  1  in  100  ;  the 
friction  against  the  plane  is  one  tenth  of  the  pressure.  Find  the  dis- 
tance it  will  travel  before  being  reduced  to  rest,  the  velocity  of 
projection  being  121  ft.  per  sec. 

Ans.  2067  feet. 

(12j  Find  the  tension  on  a  rope  which  draws  a  cari'iage  of  8  tons 
up  a  smooth  incline  of  1  in  5,  and  causes  an  increase  of  velocity  of 
3ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 

169165 

Ans.  169165  poundals  or  lbs. 

ff 

(13)  If  on  the  same  incline  the  rope  breaks  when  the  carriage  has 
a  velocity  o/48.3  ft.  per  sec,  how  far  ivill  tJie  carriage  continue  to 
move  up  the  incline  f 

Ans.  181  feet.  * 

(14)  A  mass  P,  after  falling  freely  through  h  ft,  begins  to  pull 
up  a  heavier  7nass  Q  by  means  of  a  string  passing  over  a  smooth 
pulley.    Find  the  height  to  ivhich  Q  will  he  lifted. 

Ans.  -^ —  feet. 
q-p 

(15)  The,  tractive  force  of  an  engine  is  P  tons.  If  the  weight  of 
engine  and  train  is  W  tons  and  the  frictional  resistance  n  lbs.  per 
ton,  shotc  that  in  going  up  a  p-per-cent  grade  the  velocity  acquired  in 
t  seconds  from  rest  will  be  Qgt  ft.  per  sec,  and  the  energy  0.5  WQ'-gt^ 

ft.-tons,  where  Q  =  —  -  —  -  ^^. 

(16)  In  a  brake  test,  a  train  moving  22  miles  an  hour  on  a  doivn 
grade  of  1  per  cent  was  stopped  in  91  ft.  There  teas  94  per  cent  of 
the  train  braked.  Taking  the  frictional  resistance  as  8  lbs.  per  ton 
of  2000  lbs.,  find  the  net  brake  resistance  per  ton,  and  the  grade  to 
which  this  is  equivalent,    {g  =  32.) 

Ans.  393  lbs.,  equivalent  to  19.65  per  cent  grade. 

( 17)  An  engine  exerts  on  a  car  tveighing  20000  lbs.  a  net  pull  of 
2  lbs.  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  Find  the  energy  stored  in  the  car  after 
going  2i  miles. 

Ans.  264,000  ft. -lbs. 

(18)  If  shunted  onto  a  level  side  track  where  the  frictional  resist- 
ance is  10  lbs.  per  ton,  hoic  far  will  it  run  f 

Ans.  One-half  mile. 

(19)  If  the  side  track  has  a  one-per-cent  grade  f 
Ans.  One-sixth  mile. 
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(20)  What  effect  has  the  recoil  of  a  gun  upon  its  range  f 
Ads.  Let  M  =  tlie  mass  of  the  gun  and  V  its  velocity  of  recoil ; 

m  =  "       "      "    "     ball    "    v    "         "        "       " 
If  tliese  velocities  are  produced  in  a  short  time  t,  the  mean  pressure  on  the 

gun  is  -— ,  and  on  the  ball — .     These  must  be  equal,  and  hence 
t  t 

MY  =  mv,     or     V  =  -^rr. 
M 

1  1  n^'c^ 

The  work  on  the  gun  is  then  ^MV^  =  ^ — nT'     '^^^  work  on  the  ball  i» 

— m«'.     Let  w  =  the  entire  work  of  the  powder.     Then 


1       ,    ,    1   m''v- 

jr-ww*  4-  2r  -^T-  —  w,     or    «  = 

3  2     M 


I     %w 


If  w  and  m,  are  constant,  the  velocity  v  of  the  ball  will  increase  as  M 
increases.  But  as  M  increases,  the  velocity  of  recoil  V  decreases.  Thus  v- 
increases  as  the  recoil  diminishes.     If  Jf  is  infinite,  we  have  no  recoil  at  all 


and  ®  =  4/ ,  or  all  the  work  is  done  on  the  ball.     If  Jf  =  nm,  we  have 


r- 


7rt  ?i  +  1 


Since  — -—^  is  always  less  than  unity,   we  see  that  »  diminishes  as  n. 
n-\-\ 
diminishes.     Theoretically,  then,  a  gun  shoots  farther  the  greater  its  mass, 
and  the  less  its  recoil. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
KINETIC  FRICTION. 

FRICTION.  ADHESION.  KINDS  OF  FRICTION.  REACTION  OP  A  ROUGH  CURVE 
OR  SURFACE.  TRANSLATION  OF  A  BODY  ON  ANY  CURVE  OR  SURFACE, 
COEFFICIENT  OF  KINETIC  SLIDING  FRICTION.  ANGLE  OF  KINETIC  FRIC- 
TION. LAWS  OF  KINETIC  SLIDING  FRICTION.  MOMENT  AND  WORK  OF 
FRICTION.  KINETIC  FRICTION  OF  PIVOTS,  AXLES,  ROPES,  ETC.  EXPERI- 
MENTAL DETERMINATION  OF  COEFFICIENTS  OF  KINETIC  SLIDING  FRIC- 
TION. FRICTION-BRAKE  TEST.  WORK  OF  AXLE-FRICTION.  TABLE  OP 
COEFFICIENTS   OF   KINETIC   FRICTION. 

Friction.  — Every  natural  surface  offers  a  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  upon  it.  Part  of  this  resistance  is  due  to  adhesion 
between  the  body  and  surface,  and  part  is  due  to  friction. 

Friction,  then,  is  always  a  retarding  force  or  resistance,  and 
acts  ahvays  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  ivhich  the  body  moves. 

When  one  surface  moves  upon  another,  the  surfaces  in  contact 
are  compressed  and  projecting  points  and  irregularities  are  bent 
over,  brolcen  off,  rubbed  down,  etc. 

The  resistance  due  to  friction,  therefore,  evidently  depends  upon 
the  materials  of  which  the  surfaces  are  composed,  and  also  upon 
the  roughness  or  smoothness  of  the  surfaces  in  contact. 

It  may  also  evidently  vary  for  the  same  surfaces,  according  to 
their  condition  or  state  or  material  constitution. 

Thus  it  may  not  be  the  same  for  surfaces  of  dry  wood  or  iron  as 
for  the  same  surfaces  under  the  same  condition  when  wet.  It  may 
not  be  the  same  for  two  surfaces  of  wood  with  their  fibres  parallel 
as  for  the  same  surfaces  under  the  same  conditions  when  their  sur- 
faces are  not  parallel. 

Unguents  also  have  a  great  influence.  Such  fluid  or  semi-fluid 
unguents  as  oil,  tallow,  etc.,  fill  up  interstices  and  diminish  the 
effect  of  irregularities  of  surfaces ;  or  a  film  of  unguent  may  be 
interposed  between  the  surfaces  and  thus  the  resistance  of  friction 
greatly  diminished. 

Adhesion. — We  must  not  confound  the  resistance  due  to  friction 
with  that  due  to  adhesion.  Adhesion  is  that  resistance  to  motion 
which  takes  place  when  two  different  surfaces  come  in  contact  at 
many  points  without  pressure.  Adhesion  increases  with  the  area 
of  the  surface  of  contact  and  is  independent  of  the  pressure,  while, 
as  we  shall  see  (page  67),  friction  increases  with  the  pressure  and  is 
in  general  independent  of  the  area  of  surface  of  contact. 

If,  however,  the  pressure  is  great,  adhesion  may  be  neglected 
compared  to  friction,  and  the  resistance  to  motion  is  then  practi- 
cally that  due  to  the  friction  only. 

When  the  surfaces  in  contact  are  of  the  same  kind,  we  call  the 
resistance  to  motion  cohesion  ;  when  of  different  kinds,  adhesion. 

65 
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Kinds  of  Friction. — Surfaces  may  slide  or  roll  on  one  another. 
We  distinguish  accordingly  sliding  friction  and  rolling  friction. 

It  is  also  found  by  experiment  that  the  friction  which  just  pre- 
vents motion  is  greater  than  that  which  exists  after  actual  motion 
takes  place.  The  friction  which  just  prevents  motion  is  called 
friction  of  repose  or  quiescence,  or  static  friction.  The  friction 
which  exists  after  actual  motion  takes  place  is  called  friction  of 
motion,  or  kinetic  friction. 

We  have  then  two  kinds  of  static  friction,  viz.,  static  sliding 
friction  and  static  rolling  friction. 

We  have  also  two  kinds  of  kinetic  friction,  viz.,  kinetic  sliding 
friction  and  kinetic  rolling  friction. 

We  have  to  do  in  this  portion  of  our  work  with  kinetic  friction 
only.  We  have  already  treated  static  friction  in  Chap.  IX,  Vol.  II, 
Statics. 

Reaction  of  a  Curve  or  Surface. — When  a  particle  is  in  contact 
with  a  rigid  material  curve  or  surface,  the  pressure  which  the  curve 
or  surface  exerts  upon  the  particle  is  called  the  reaction  of  the  curve 
or  surface. 

If  then  we  introduce  this  reaction  as  an  additional  force  in  com- 
bination with  all  the  other  forces  acting  upon  the  particle,  we  can 
remove  the  curve  or  surface  and  consider  the  motion  of  the  particle 
under  the  action  of  all  the  other  forces  and  of  this  reaction. 

The  reaction  of  the  curve  or  surface  is  a  force  internal  to  the 
system,  or  a  stress  (page  37).  All  the  other  forces  acting  upon  the 
particle  we  may  then  call  external  forces. 

Translation  of  a  Body  on  any  Curve  or  Surface.-^Let  a  rigid 
body  ADE  move  hy  sliding  on  any  curve  or  surface,  and  touch  it 
at  many  points  Pi,  Pi,  Pa,  etc.    Let  the  reactions 
at  these  points  be  Pi,  Pj,  Pa,  etc.,  and  let  the 
/a-51/\d  resultant  of  all  the  external  forces  be  P  acting 

'  tr    ""'  at  4. 

,.,  ^^  Let  the  line  of  direction  R  intersect  the  curve 

or  surface  at  P.  Then,  if  the  curve  or  surface 
resists  by  pressure  only,  this  point  P,  for  sliding 
motion  only  or  translation,  must  evidently  fall 
within  the  line  or  surface  of  contact  DE.  For  if  it  falls  outside, 
then,  since  the  resultant  reaction  must  be  inside,  the  body  will  ro- 
tate, and  we  have  sliding  and  rolling,  and  not  translation  only. 

Since  we  can  replace  the  curve  or  surface  at  any  point  of  the 
base  DE  by  its  reaction  at  that  point,  we  can  treat  the  entire  body 
for  sliding  only,  as  a  particle  of  equal  mass  placed  at  any  one  of  its 
points  of  contact  and  acted  upon  by  the  reaction  at  that  point  and 
all  the  other  forces  and  reactions,  considered  as  external  forces. 
The  motion  of  this  particle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body. 

Since  we  are  deahng  now  with  translation  only,  we  can  then  con- 
sider all  cases  as  the  motion  of  a  particle  on  a  curve  or  surface. 

Coefficient  of  Kinetic  Sliding  Friction.— When  one  surface  slides 
upon  another,  the  sum  of  the  frictions  at  every  point  of  contact  is 
the  total  friction,  and  the  sum  of  the  normal  pressures  at  every 
point  of  contact  is  the  total  normal  pressure. 

The  ratio  of  the  total  friction  to  the  total  normal  pressure  when 
motion,  either  sliding  or  rolling,  is  just  about  to  begin,  we  have 
called  (page  189,  Vol.  Il,  Statics)  the  coefficient  of  static  friction, 
either  of  sliding  or  rolling. 

The  same  ratio,  after  motion  has  taken  place,  is  called  the  coeffi 
cient  of  kinetic  friction,  either  of  sliding  or  rolling. 
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We  denote  the  coeflficient  of  friction  in  general  by  n.  We  have 
then  in  all  cases 

F 

//  =  — ,    or    F  —  uN, 

where  F  is  the  total  friction  and  JV  the  total  normal  pressure  when 
motion,  either  sliding  or  rolling,  is  just  about  to  begin,  or  else  has 
taken  place. 

We  have  considered  static  friction  in  Chap.  IX,  Vol.  II,  Statics. 
We  have  to  do  in  this  portion  of  the  work  with  kinetic  friction 
only. 

When  a  body  slides  upon  a  rough  curve  or  surface,  the  motion 
of  the  body  is  that  of  any  one  of  its  points,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
we  can  replace  the  body  by  a  particle  of  equal  mass  at  any  point  of 
contact,  and  acted  upon  by  the  reaction  at  that  point,  and  all  the 
other  forces  and  reactions  considered  as  external  forces.  We  have 
then  in  this  case  also 

F 

lit  =  vr,    or    F  =  uN, 

where  F  is  the  friction  and  N  the  normal  pressure  at  the  point  of 
contact  considered. 

Angle  of  Kinetic  Friction.— Suppose  a  body  sliding  on  a  rough 
curve  or  surface.  We  can  then  replace  it  by  a  particle  of  equal 
mass  at  any  point  of  contact  P.  Let  the  reaction  of  the  curve  or 
surface  be  R,  making  the  angle  0  with  the  normal. 

Let  the  resultant  of  all  other  forces  acting 
upon  the  body  be  R',  making  the  angle  a  with 
the  normal.  We  can  resolve  R'  into  a  normal 
component  N'  =  R'  cos  a  in  the  plane  of  R 
and  it ,  and  a  tangential  component  T  =  R'  sin 
a  in  the  same  plane.  We  can  also  resolve  the 
reaction  R  into  the  normal  component  N  =  R 
cos  (p,  and  the  tangential  component  F  —  R 
sin  0  in  the  same  plane. 

If  the  body  moves  on  the  curve  or  surface, 
N  must  be  always  equal  and  opposite  to  iV  .  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
PT  is  the  direction  of  motion,  and  F  is  the  resistance  acting  oppo- 
site to  the  direction  of  motion,  or  the  friction  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact P;  while  the  tangential  resultant  T  —  i^  is  the  moving  force. 
We  have,  therefore, 

F  =  R  s,va.  <!>,    N  =  R  cos  <P, 
and 

F 
tan  (p  =  — -. 

N 

We  call  the  angle  0  which  the  reaction  R  makes  with  the  nor- 
mal in  the  plane  of  R  and  R  the  angle  of  kinetic  friction. 

Hence,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  kinetic  friction  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  normal  component  of  the  reaction. 

A  normal  to  a  surface  at  any  point  must  lie  in  the  radius  of 
curvature. 

A  normal  to  a  curve  at  any  point  may  have  any  direction  in  a 
plane  through  that  point  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  at  that 
point.    The  "normal  component  of  the  reaction"  must  then  always 
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be  understood  to  mean  the  normal  component  in  the  plane  of  the 
reaction  R  and  the  resultant  R  of  all  other  forces  acting  upon  the 
body. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  is  given 

by 


fi  = 
We  have  then 


F_ 

N' 


F 

M  =  -j^  =  tan  (p,    or    F  =  uN  =  N  tan  <p. 

That  is,  the  coej^cient  of  kinetic  friction  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  of  kinetic  friction. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  T—  F  —  0  there  is  equilibrium.  If  there 
is  no  equilibrium  T  —  F  must  be  greater  or  less  than  zero,  and 
since  N'  is  always  equal  to  iV,  the  angle  a  must  always  be  greater  or 

less  than  0,  or  -^r=  '$■  u. 
iV  -*■ 

Reaction  of  a  Smooth  Curve  or  Surface. — If  the  curve  or  surface 
is  smooth  there  is  no  friction,  and  F  ^i),  <p  —  Q. 

A  smooth  curve  or  surface,  then,  is  one  whose  reaction  is  normal. 
It  is  incapable  of  offering  resistance  to  motion  in  any  other  than  a 
normal  direction.  In  such  case  we  have  then  R  =  N,  or  the  reac- 
tion is  equal  to  the  normal  reaction. 

Laws  of  Kinetic  Sliding  Friction. — The  laws  of  kinetic  sliding 
friction  are  the  same  as  for  static,  as  given  on  page  191,  Vol.  II, 
Statics.  Within  the  practical  limits  there  indicated  we  assume 
that 

F 

is  constant  for  the  same  two  surfaces  in  the  same  condition,  what- 
ever the  area  of  contact  and  whatever  the  total  normal  pressure. 
To  this  we  may  add,  whatever  the  velocity,  within  certain  limits. 
If  in  any  case  these  limits  are  exceeded,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
special  experiments  for  the  value  of  m  for  that  case. 

F 
Moment  and  Work  of  Friction. — Since,  then,  //  =  —  is  constant 

for  the  same  two  surfaces  in  the  same  condition,  the  friction  F  at 
any  point  of  contact  is  given  by.  F  =  j-iN,  tvhere  N  is  the  normal 
pressure  at  that  point.  This  friction  is  always  opposite  in  direction 
to  the  motion  and  tangent  to  the  surface  at  the  point 

The  moment  of  the  total  friction  with  reference  to  any  point  is 
then  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  frictions  at 
every  point  of  contact.  If  all  these  frictions  have  the  same  lever- 
arm,  we  may  then  consider  the  total  friction  as  acting  at  any  point 
of  contact.  Thus  for  an  axle  in  a  bearing  we  may  take  the  total 
friction  as  acting  at  any  point  of  contact  tangent  to  the  axle  and 
opposite  to  the  direction  of  motion. 

The  work  done  against  friction  is  also  evidently  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  works  done  against  the  frictions  at  every  point  of  con- 
tact. If  the  distances  passed  through  by  every  point  of  contact 
of  one  surface,   relatively  to  the  other,  are  the  same,  we  may 
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^gain  consider  the  total  friction  as  acting  at  any  point  of  con- 
tact. Thus  for  an  axle  in  a  bearing  we  may  take  the  total  friction 
as  acting  at  any  point  of  contact  tangent  to  the  axle  and  opposite 
to  the  direction  of  motion.  The  work  done  against  friction  is  then 
the  product  of  the  total  friction  by  the  distance  passed  through 
with  reference  to  the  bearing  of  any  point  of  the  axle. 

Kinetic  Friction  of  Pivots,  Axles,  Ropes,  etc. — The  application 
of  the  equation 

F 

ju  =  j^^  =  tan  <p,    or    F  =  mN  =  N  tan  (p, 

to  pivots,  axles,  ropes,  etc.,  is  then  precisely  the  same  as  for  static 
friction  (Chap  IX,  Vol.  II,  Statics).  We  have  only  to  let  ju  stand 
for  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  instead  of  static  sliding  friction. 

With  this  change  we  have  in  each  case  the  same  value  for  the 
friction  and  moment  of  the  friction  as  already  given  in  the  chapter 
cited. 

Rigidity  of  Ropes. — The  influence  of  the  rigidity  of  ropes  has 
also  been  discussed  in  Chap.  IX,  Vol.  II,  Statics.  The  same  results 
hold  good  in  this  portion  of  the  work. 

Experimental  Determination  of  Coefficients  of  Kinetic  Sliding 
Friction. — We  may  determine  the  coefficient  of  sliding  friction  by 
means  of  various  contrivances,  some  of  which  we  shall  now  de- 
scribe. 

1.  By  Moving  Sled  and  Weight. — Let  a  sled  rest  upon  a  horizontal 
plane  and  be  dragged  along  by  means  of  a  string  passing  over  a 
fixed  pulley  to  the  end  of  which  a  weight  is  attached.  In  order  to 
obtain  coefficients  for  different  substances,  the  runners  and  the 
plane  can  be  covered  with  the  materials  to  be  experimented  upon. 

In  such  an  apparatus  the  mass  of  string  and  pulley  and  friction 
of  string  and  pulley  on  its  axle,  as  well  as  the  rigidity  of  the  string, 
should  all  be  insignificant,  or  else  they  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

If  we  disregard,  then,  mass  of  string  and  pul-  - 
ley,  friction  of  string  and  pulley,  and  rigidity 
of  string,  and  let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  sled  and 
Jr*  the  mass  of  the  weight  in  pounds,  the  normal  .  ..-. 

pressure  of  M  on  the  plane  is  Mg,  and  the  weight  L^ 

is  Pg  poundals. 

When  motion  just  begins  we  have  then  for  the  coefficient  of 
static  sliding  friction,  since  the  friction  F  is  equal  to  the  weight 

_F[_Pg_P 
^~  N~  Mg~M- (^> 

If  Pg  is  greater  than  the  weight  just  necessary  to  start  the  sled, 
then  the  moving  force  (see  Ex.  12,  page  8)  ia  Pg—juPg-  where  u 
is  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding  friction.  The  mass  moved  is 
P  +  M.  Hence  the  uniform  acceleration  is,  by  the  equation  of 
force  (page  2), 

f_Pg-  ^Mg  P      (P  +  M)f 

^~     B  +  M    '    ^     ^       M  M^       • 


Q 
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But  for  uniformly  accelerated  motion  we  have  the  distance 
described  starting  from  rest,  in  any  time  t  (page  51,  Vol.  I,  Kine- 
matics), 

8=^fP,    or  f  =  ^. 

Substituting  this,  we  have  for  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding 
friction 

_  P  _  2{P  +  M)s 
^~M  Mgf ^^' 

We  see  then  from  (1)  and  (3)  that  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding 
friction  is  less  than  the  coefficient  of  static  sliding  friction. 

From  equation  (2),  by  noting  the  time  t  and  the  space  s  described 
in  that  time,  we  can  calculate  the  value  of  m. 

2.  By  Sled  on  Inclined  Plane. — If  we  place  the  sled  on  an  inclined 
plane,  and  then  gradually  incline  the  plane,  and  note  the  angle  (p 
at  which  the  sled  just  begins  to  slide,  this  angle  is  the  angle  of 
repose,  and,  as  we  have  seen  (page  190,  Vol.  II,  Statics),  the  tangent 
of  this  angle  is  the  coefficient  of  static  sliding  friction. 

If  h  is  the  altitude  and  b  the  base  of  the  plane,  we  have  then  for 
the  6oefficient  of  static  sliding  friction 

h 
M  =  tan  ^  =  r- (1) 

If  we  allow  the  sled  to  slide  down  a  plane  whose  angle  a  is 
greater  than  this,  the  moving  force  is  Mg  sin  «  —  MMg  cos  a,  where 
/i  is  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding  friction.  The  mass  moved 
is  M.    Hence 

2s 
f  =  p=  g{sin  T  —  M  cos  a), 

or 

28 


/I  =  tan  a 


gt^  cos  a 


If  h  is  the  altitude,  I  the  length,  and  b  the  base  of  the  plane,, 
tan  <^  =  iT)  cos  a  =  Y^  and 

h       2sl  ^„. 

^  =  b-gbt' ^2) 

Again,  we  see  from  (1)  and  (2)  that  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  is 
less  than  the  coefficient  of  static  sliding  friction. 

From  equation  (2),  by  noting  the  distance  s  described  in  the  time 
t,  we  can  calculate  u.  This  apparatus  is  free  from  the  sources  of 
error  of  the  first,  due  to  mass  of  rope  and  pulley,  friction  of  rope 
and  pulley,  and  rigidity  of  rope. 
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3.  By  Pulley  and  Axle.  —Let  the  masses  P  lbs.  and  Q  lbs.  hang 
over  a  pulley.  If  the  pulley  and  string  are  very  light  we  can  neg- 
lect their  mass  in  comparison  with  the 
masses  P  and  Q.  These  masses  should 
then  be  large. 

The  string  should  be  practically  per- 
fectly flexible,  so  that  we  can  neglect 
rigidity. 

When  the  mass  P  just  begins  to  fall, 
the  resultant  pressure  on  the  bearing,  if 
we  neglect  mass  of  rope  and  pulley,  is  Pg 
+  Qg  =  R  poundals. 

From  page  198,  Vol.  II,  Statics,  we  see 
that  for  a  new  bearing  the  friction  is 
given  by 


F  =  fxR  - —  =  /iig{P+  Q)  - —  poundals, 
sin  a  ^  sin  « 

where  a  is  the  bearing  angle  AOB,  and  m  is  the  coefiicient  of  static 
sliding  friction.  Let  a  be  the  radius  of  pulley  and  r  the  radius  of 
axle.  Then  when  Pjust  begins  to  fall  we  have  equilibrium,  and  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces,  taking  rotation  counter- 
clockwise positive,  is  equal  to  zero.  The  moment  of  Q  is  then 
+  Qga,  and  of  the  friction  F  (page  68)  +  Fr,  since  the  friction  acts 
opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  axle.  The  moment  of  P  is  —  Pga, 
since  it  acts  to  cause  clockwise  rotation. 
Therefore,  disregarding  rigidity  of  string, 


Qga  -f-  ngr{P  +  Q)^—^  -  Pga  =  0, 


and  we  have  for  the  coefficient  of  static  sliding  friction 

(P—  Q)    a    sin  a 


M  = 


P+Q     r 


(1) 


If  P  is  greater  than  the  mass  necessary  to  just  cause  motion  to 
begin,  let  /  be  the  uniform  acceleration  of  P  and  Q.  Then,  as  in 
Ex.  13,  page  9,  the  tension  of  the  string  on  right  is  P(g  — /),  and 
on  left  Q(g  +/).  Disregarding  the  mass  of  string  and  pulley,  the 
pressure  on  the  journal  is  then 

R  =  P(g-f)  +  Qig  +  f)  =  [(P  +  Q)g  -  (P  -  Q)f]  poundals. 
The  friction /or  neiv  bearing  is  then,  as  before, 


F  =  MR-^  =  ^[{P+Q)g-(P 

sm  a      sin  « 


Q)f]  poundals, 


where  n  is  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  axle-friction. 

If  P  falls  through  the  distance  s,  the  work  it  does  is  the  tension 
on  right  multiplied  by  s,  or 

work  of  P  =  P(g  —f)s  ft. -poundals. 
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Let  0  be  the  angular  displacement;  then,  disregarding  rigidity  of 
the  string,  a9  =  s,  or  &  =  -.    Any  point  of  the  journal  then  passes 

through  the  distance  rO  =  — ,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  journal. 
The  work  consumed  by  friction  is  then  (page  68) 

-mR-:^  .--  =  -M  -^^s[(P  +  Q)g  -  (P  -  Q)f]  ft.-poundals. 
sin  a    a  a  sm  a 

The  work  of  raising  Q  is  the  tension  on  left  multiplied  by  s,  or 

—  Q(g  +  f)s  ft.-poundals. 

The  minus  sign  is  used  in  both  cases  because  work  is  done 
against  friction  and  the  tension  on  left. 

Now  the  work  of  P  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  work  done 
against  friction  and  the  tension  on  the  left.  Hence  the  algebraic 
sum  must  be  zero,  or 

2s 
If  we  put/  =  ~,  where  t  is  the  time  of  fall,  and  solve  for  fi,  we 


obtain 


t^ 


.    {2a) 


Now  P  and  Q  should  be  made  nearly  equal  in  order  that  the 
motion  may  be  slow  and  the  space  s  described  in  the  time  t  accu- 
rately noted.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  mass  of  the  pulley  and 
string  must  be  small,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  disregarded  P 
and  Q  should  be  large. 

If  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  (P  —  Q)  will  be  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  P  +  Q,  and  the  second  term  in  the  denominator 
of  (2a)  can  be  disregarded.  We  have  then  for  the  coefficient  of 
kinetic  sliding  friction  the  practical  equation 

fP  —Q       2s  n  a  sin  nr 

If  the  bearing  angle  is  small,  sin  a=  a,  nearly. 

Equation  (26)  gives  then  the  coefficient  when  the  masses  P  and 
Q  are  large  and  nearly  equal  so  that  motion  is  slow,  when  the 
mass  of  pulley  and  string  is  small  and  disregarded,  and  when 
the  string  is  practically  perfectly  flexible  so  that  rigidity  is  dis- 
regarded. 

(For  the  influence  of  rigidity  see  Chap.  IX,  Vol.  II,  Statics.)  We 
have  only  to  observe  the  distance  s  described  by  P  in  the  time  t. 

Again,  we  see  from  (1)  and  (26)  that  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  is 
less  tJian  the  coefficient  of  static  sliding  friction. 
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4.  By  Friction-brake.— The  friction-brake  consists  of  a  lever  AB 
of  equal  arms  AO  —  BO  =  /,  so  that  the  entire  weight  of  the  lever 
with  scale-pans  attached  acts  upon 
the  centre  of  the  axle  O. 

If  the  axle  turns,  say  counter- 
clockwise, as  indicated  in  the 
figure,  it  tends  to  turn  the  lever 
in  the  same  direction.  If  we  put 
a  mass  Q  in  the  left  pan  and  a 
mass  P  in  the  right  pan  and  make 
P  just  large  enough  to  keep  the 
lever  horizontal,  we  have  the 
weights  Pg  and  (^g  and  the  fric- 
tion F  in  equilibrium. 

If  Af  is  the  mass  of  the  lever  and  pans,  etc.,  the  pressure  on  the 
axle  is  (P  +  ^  -t-  M)g  =  R. 

For  a  new  bearing  (page  198,  Vol.  II,  Statics)  the  friction  is  then 

F  =  uR-^  =  Mg{P  +  Q  +  M)- 


sin  a         ^^         ^  ^  sin  a ' 

where  a  is  the  bearing  angle  aOb  and  m  is  the  coefficient  of  kinetic 
sliding  friction. 

The  moment  of  the  friction  is  —  Fr,  where  r  is  the  radius  of 
axle.  The  moment  of  the  weight  Qg  is  —  Qgl,  and  of  the  weight 
Pg,  +  Pgl,  where  /  is  the  lever-arm  AO  or  BO.  When  the  lever  is 
just  horizontal  we  have  equilibrium  and 

Pgl  -  Qgl  -Fr  =  0, 
or 

Pgl-  Qgl  -  MgiP  +  Q  +  M)-~^  =  o, 

or  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding  friction  is 

(P-Q)l  sin  a 
^~  (P+  Q  +  M)ra ^*> 

Friction-brake  Test.— The  friction -brake  can  be  used  for  meas- 
uring the  work  done  by  an  engine  when  working  uniformly.  Thus 
suppose  the  axle  is  driven  by  an  engine,  and  by  means  of  a  crank 
on  the  axle  some  machine,  as  for  instance  a  pump,  is  worked. 

We  first  count  the  number  of  revolutions  n  per  minute  while  the 
pump  is  in  action.  If  then  ire  disconnect  the  pump  we  shall  find 
the  axle  to  revolve  much  more  rapidly,  since  the  only  work  now 
done  by  the  engine  is  against  the  friction  of  the  bearing.  We  now 
apply  the  brake  and  load  it  at  each  end  until  it  is  horizontal  and  the 
axle  is  slowed  up  to  its  former  speed  of  n  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  work  done  against  brake -friction  is  now  equal  to  the  work 
before  consumed  by  the  pump,  provided  the  engine  works  uni- 
formly. 

But  the  friction  is  given  (page  68)  by 


p  ^  (P  -  Q)gl^ 
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or  in  gravitation  measure  by 

J,  ^  (P  -  Q)l 

r 

We  have  then  for  the  work  done  in  one  revolution  27frF,  and  in 
n  revolutions  per  minute  the  work  per  minute  is  2TtrnF.  Taking  F 
in  gravitation  measure  or  in  pounds,  and  r  in  feet,  this  is  foot- 
pounds per  minute.  If  we  divide  by  33000,  we  obtain  (page  50) 
horsepower.    Hence 

TtrnF  _  nn{P  —  Q)l 


H.P.  = 


16500 


16500 


where  F,  P  and  Q  are  in  pounds,  I  and  r  in  feet,  and  n  is  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  made  while  the  pump  was 
connected. 

Work  of  Axle-friction.  —  The  friction  upon  an  axle  in  any  case 
when  ju  is  known  is  given  in  Chap.  IX,  A'^ol.  II,  Statics.  Thus  for  a 
new  bearing  we  have  (page  198,  Vol.  II,  Statics) 

F  =  mR-t^—, 
sm  oc 

where  JR  is  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  axle  and  a  is  the  bearing 
angle.  If  we  substitute  this  in  the  place  of  F  in  the  preceding 
article,  we  have  the  work  per  minute 

27trnF  =  2n:nRrn-  '^ 

and  for  the  horse-power 

H.P.  = 


sm  oc 


Tt/iiRrna 
16500  sin  a 


where  R  is  taken  in  pounds,  r  in  feet,  n  in  revolutions  per  minute. 
If  the  bearing  angle  is  small,  we  have  a  =  sin  a  nearly. 

Coefficients  of  Kinetic  Sliding  Friction.  —  The  following  tables 
give  a  few  values  of  the  value  of  ju  as  determined  by  experiment 
for  kinetic  sliding  friction  and  axle-friction. 

COEFFICIENTS  OF  KINETIC  SLIDING  FRICTION,  /u  =  tan  (p. 


Substances  in  Contact. 


( Minimum. . . . 

<  Mean 

(Maximum. . . , 
Minimum. . . . 

Mean 

Maximum .... 
Minimum. . . . 

Mean 

Maximum. . . 
Hemp  ropes  j  On  wood. . 
or  plaits     |0n  iron. . . 

Leather  belts  i  Raw 

on  wood  or  -|  Pounded, 
metal  (  Greasy. , . 

Same  on  edge  for  j  Dry . . 
piston-packing    ]  Greasy 


Wood  on 
wood 

Metal  on 
metal 

Wood  on 
metal 


Condition  of  Surfaces  and  Kind  of  Unguent. 


Dry. 


0.20 
0.36 
0.48 
0.18 
0.24 
0.20 
0.20 
0.42 
0.62 
0.45 

6!  54 
0.30 

6!  34 


Wet. 


0.25 

6.31 

6!  24 

6.33 

6.36 

6.25 
0.31 
0.24 


Olive 
Oil. 


0.06 
0.07 
0.08 
0.05 
0.06 
0.08 

6.15 
0.16 


0.14 


Lard. 


Tallow. 


0.06 
0.07 
0.07 
0.07 
0.09 
0.11 
0.07 
0.07 
0.08 


Dry 
Soap. 


0.06  I  0.14 


0.07 
0.08 
0.07 
0.09 
0.11 
0.06 
0.08 
0.10 

6.19 
0.20 


0.14 


0.15 
0.16 

6!  26 


0.20 


Polished 

and 
Greasy. 


0.08 
0.12 
0.15 
0.11 
0.13 
0.17 
0.10 
0.14 
0.16 
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Bell-metal  on  bell-metal. . . . 

"         "      "   cast  iron 

Wrought  iron  on  bell-metal . 
"  "     "   cast  iron.. 

Cast  iron  on  cast  iron 

"      "      "  bell-metal 


Dry 

or 

Slightly 

Greasy. 


0.251 


Oil,  Tallow, 
or  Lard. 


Ordinary 
Lubrica- 
tion. 


0.194 


Thorough 
Lubrica- 
tion. 


0.097 

6'.  075 
0.075 
0.075 
0.075 


Damp 

and 

Greasy. 


0.049 
0.054 
0.054 
0.054 
0.054 


0.189 

6!i3T 
0.161 


More  extensive  tables  will  be  found  in  treatises  on  Engineering. 
Comparing  the  values  in  the  tables  just  given  with  those  in  the 
table  given  on  page  192,  Vol.  II,  Statics,  we  see  that  the  coefficient 
of  k.metic  is  ahvays  less  than  the  coefficient  of  static  sliding  friction. 

We  see  also  that  for  axle-friction  in  general  we  have  for  the 
coefficient  of  kinetic  friction : 

for  ordinary  lubrication  fi  =  0.070  to  0.080; 
for  thorough  lubrication  jn  =  0.054. 


EXAMPLES. 

(1)  A  body  of  mass  m  is  placed  upon  the  upper  side  of  a  rough 
inclined  plane  ivhich  maJces  an  angle  a  with  the  horizontal  and  is 
acted  upon  by  a  uniform  force  P  which  makes  the  angle  /3  tvith  the 
plane.  Find  the  friction,  the  work  of  friction  for  any  distance 
described  and  the  motion  of  the  body  upon  the  plane. 

Ans.  Consider  the  body  as  a  particle  placed  at  any  point  on  the  plane.  We 
have  acting  on  the  particle  the  weight  mg, 
the  force  P,  the  normal  reaction  N  and  the 
friction  F,  which  latter  acts  always  opposed 
to  the  direction  of  motion.  Let  us  take  all 
forces  in  gravitation  measure. 

Take  OX  along  the  plane  upwards  and 
ON  away  from  the  plane  as  the  positive 
directions  of  X  and  T.  Then  Bx  =  90%  Qy 
=  0,  and  in  gravitation  measure. 

Hx  =  P  cos  /S  —  TO  sin  a. 
By  =  P  sin  IS  —  m  cos  a, 

where  the  angle  y5  is  measured  from  OX  counter-clockwise.  With  this  con- 
vention, these  values  of  Rx'  and  By  are  general.  We  have  then  for  the; 
normal  pressure  in  general 

iV  =  —  (P  sin  jS  —  m  cos  a)  =  m  cos  a  —  P  sin  fi, 
and  for  the  friction 

F  =  /ii  {m  cos  a  —  P  sin  /3) 

acting  always  opposite  to  the  direction  of  motion. 
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For  motion  up  tlie  plane,  we  have  for  the  tangential  component  of  the 
external  forces 

T  =  P  cos  /S  —  TO  sin  a. 

Vot  motion  down  the  plane 

T  =  —  P  cos  /3  -\-  m  sin  a. 
In  general,  then, 

T  =  ±  P  cos  /3  T  m  sin  a, 

where  the  upper  signs  are  for  motion  up  and  the  lower  signs  for  motion  down 
the  plane. 

The  resultant  force  along  the  plane  is  then  in  all  cases 

T  —  F  =  ±  P cos  /3  T  m  sin  a—  jii{m  cos  a  —  P  sin  /S). 

The  acceleration  along  the  plane  is  then 

(T  -  F)g 


f=9 


P  \  f  P 

±  —  cos  6  T  sin  a ' 

m  ' 


•A  —  /if  cos  a sin  /3j     . 


If  in  any  case  /  comes  out  positive,  it  shows  acceleration  ;  if  negative, 
retardation.     We  see  then  that/ is  uniform. 

We  have  then  for  the  space  described  in  any  time  t  (page  51,  Vol.  I,  Kine- 
matics), if  Vi  is  the  initial  velocity, 

«  =  -Pi^  +  ^ft- 
For  the  final  velocity, 

®2   =   ?),2  _|_  2fs. 

For  the  work  done  against  friction,  in  gravitation  measure, 

Fs  =  iA{m  cos  a  —  P  sin  fi)8. 
For  the  work  done  by  or  against  T,  in  gravitation  measure, 

Ts  =  (P  cos  (i  —  m  sin  a)8. 
For  the  gain  or  loss  of  kinetic  energy,  in  gravitation  measure, 

4m(»'  -  «i»)  =  (r  -  F)s. 

(2)  A  body  of  80  pounds  mass  is  projected  along  a  rough  horizon- 
tal plane  with  a  speed  of  50  ft.  per  sec.  It  slides  155.28  ft.  in  coming 
to  rest.  Find  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding  friction,  the  retarding 
force  of  friction,  and  the  tvorJc  done  against  friction  in  coming  to 
rest. 

Ans.  //  =  - — -,  or  if  5^  =  32.2  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec,  /U  =  0.25.  Retarding 
force  of  friction  is  20  lbs.;  work  done,  3105.6  ft. -lbs. 

(3)  A  body  of  80  pounds  mass  is  dragged  along  a  rough  horizon- 
tal plane  by  means  of  a  mass  of  186  pounds  attached  to  a  string 
passing  over  a  pulley  (page  8),  It  is  observed  to  slide  10  feet  in 
the  first  second,  starting  from  rest.  Disregarding  rigidity  of  string 
and  mass  and  friction  of  string  and  pulley,  find  the  coefficient  of 
kinetic  sliding  friction,     {g  =  32.) 

Ans.  n  =  0.25. 
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(4)  A  body  placed  upon  a  rough  inclined  plane  whose  height  is  1 
ft.  and  base  16  inches  is  observed  to  slide  6.4  inches  in  the  first 
second  starting  from  rest.  Find  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding 
friction,     {g  =  32.) 

Ans.  /I  —  0.25. 

(5)  Two  masses  P  =  10  lbs.  and  Q  =  5  lbs.  hang  by  means  of  a 
string  oiier  a  pulley  of  radius  a  =  6  inches.  Let  the  radius  of  the 
journal  be  r  =  1  inch.  Let  P  fall  from  rest  a  distance  s  =  129.8/^. 
in  a  time  t  =  5  seconds.  Disregarding  rigidity  of  the  string  and 
mass  of  string  and  pulley.,  find  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  axle-friction. 
Also  discuss  the  action  of  the  apparatus,     (g  =  32^.) 

Ans.  The  tension  of  string  on  the  left,  if /is  the  acceleration 
of  Q  and  P,  is 

(Qg  +  Qf)  poundals. 
The  tension  of  string  on  the  right  is 

{Pg  -  Pf)  poundals. 

The  pressure  on  the  journal  is  then,  disregarding  the  mass  of 
string  and  pulley, 

R  =  Q(9  +  f)  +  P^g  -  f)  =  [{P  +  Q)g  -iP-  6)/"]  poundals. 
From  page  198,  Vol.  II,  Statics,  we  have  for  a  new  beainng 
the  friction 

F  =  mP-^  =  -^[(P  +  Q)g  -{P-  Q)f]  poundals, 
sin  a      sin  a^  *  x.v  j  t-  . 

where  //  is  the  coeflBcient  of  kinetic  friction  and  a  is  the  angle  of  the  bearing. 
If  a  is  small,  a  —  sin  a  approximately. 

If  6  is  the  angular  displacement,  then,  disregarding  the  rigidity  of  the 

string,   a6  —  s,  or  9  =  — .     Any  point  of  the  journal  then  passes  through  the 

distance  rfl  =  — . 
a 

The  work  consumed  by  friction  then  is  (page  68) 

-  fiR-^  .  ^  =  -  J^^  .  5[(P+  q)g  -  (P  -  «)/•]  ft. -poundals. 
sma     a  asm  a      ^'       i    -c/i/  xv  j 

The  work  of  raising  §  is  the  tension  on  the  left  multiplied  by  «,  or 
—  QS~g -\- f)s  ft.-poundals. 

The  minus  sign  is  used  in  both  cases  because  work  is  done  against  friction 
and  the  left-hand  tension. 

Now  the  work  of  P  is  the  right-hand  tension  multiplied  by  s,  or 

I\g  —/)«  ft.-poundals. 

And  this  work  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  work  done  against  friction 
and  the  tension  on  the  left.     Hence  the  algebraic  sum  must  be  zero,  or 

ng  -/)«  -Q{g+f)s  -  /'^^T^«[(i'  +  Q)g  -(P-  Q)f]  =  0-  •   (i) 

2.« 
From  (1),  if  we  put  /  =  — ,  we  have 

^  ^^  (i--g)-(f+e|\  „„, 
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or  if  a  is  small,  a  =  sin  a  and 

fi  = 


liP+Q)9-'-^P-Qf^ 


Inserting  P  =  10  lbs.,  Q  =  5  lbs.,  a=  -  ft.,  r  =  —  ft.,  «  =  129.8  feet, 

a  13 

g  =  32^  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec,  we  obtain 

M  =  0.07. 


2s 
Since /=  -j,  we  Lave  from  (1) 

[iP-Q)-^^(P  +  Q)]g 
^ =i-  =  o 


/=  ^ =^  =  0  323^  =  10.39  ft.-per-sec,  per  sec. 

(Pi-Q}-^{P-Q) 

The  velocity  at  tbe  end  of  the  time  t  is  then 

v=  ft  =  51.94:  ft.  per  sec. 

The  distance  s  =  —  ft'^  =  12Q. 8  ft.,  as  assumed. 

/i 

Tension  on  Tight  =  P{g  -  f)  =  lOg  -  S.23g    =  e.llg    poundals  =  6. 77  lbs. 
Tension  on  left     =  Q{g  -f /)  =    5^  +  1.615^  =  6.615^  poundals  =  6.615  lbs. 
The  work  of  friction  is 

-  F-  =  -  —s[P-\-  Q)g  -  (P-  Q\f]  =  20.28(7  ft.-pdls.  =  20.28  ft.-lbs. 

(I  Oj 

Again,  the  work  of  P  =  6.77    X  129.8  =  879.136  ft.-lbs.; 

the  work  of  Q  =  6.615  X  129.8  =  858.855  ft.-lbs. 

The  difference  of  these  works  =  20.28  ft.-lbs.  =  work  of  friction. 

87Q  1  Sfi 

The  'power  of  P  (page  49)  =  — ^ =  175.827  ft.-lbs.  per  sec,  or 

o 

175.827 


550 


=  0.319  horse-power. 


858  855 

The  rate  of  work  of  the  "  useful"  resistance  ■= '- —  =  171.771  ft.-lbs. 

5 

per  sec     Hence  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  (page  53)  is 

171  77 


The  efficiency  in  general  is 


1_^** 
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(6)  In  the  preceding  example,  ivhat  mass  P  will  raise  Q  =  5  lbs. 
a  distance  of  20  feet  in  3  seconds  f 


Ans.  /  = 


(P-Q) 


JUT 


iP+Q) 


> 


(P+«) 


JUT 


Therefore  we  li8.ve 


iP- 


Qiff+f)  +  ^Q(ff-\-f) 


P  = 


ur 


2s       40 
Substituting /=  —  =  -q,  we  have  P 


i9-f)---{9-f) 
6.759  lbs. 


(7)  In  awheel  and  axle  the  radius  of  the  wheel  is  a  =  3ft.,of  the 
axle  b  =  2ft.  Let  r  =  1  inch  be  the  radius  of  the  journal,  and 
H  =  0.07  be  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction.  Let  the  moving  mass 
P=  10  lbs.  and  the  mass  lifted  be  Q  =  5  lbs.  Let  P  start  from  rest 
and  fall  for  a  time  t  =  5  seconds.  Disregarding  rigidity  of  the 
string  and  the  mass  of  string  and  wheel  and  axle,  discuss  the  ap- 
paratus,    (g  =  32\.) 

Ans.  Let  /  be  the  acceleration  of  P.     Then  —  f  will  be  the  acceleration  of 

Q.     Also  if  P  falls  the  distance  s,  Q  rises  the  distance  — s. 

a 
We  have  then,  just  as  in  example  (5), 

Tension  on  left     =  ^1^  -j / 1  poundals. 

Tension  on  right  =  Pg  —f)  poundals. 
Pressure  on  the  journal 

\r  =  (P4-  Q)g  -(P-  «^)/|  poundals. 
The  friction  for  new  bearing  (page  198,  Vol.  II,  Statics)  is 


F: 


jiia 
sin  a 


iP+Q)ff 


-(--«^)/J 


poundals, 


where  /n  is  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  and  a  is  the  angle  of  bearing. 
The  work  consumed  by  friction  is 


„rs  ura      P  ^      ^  /  h\    ~ 

-F-  =  -  -A s\    P+  Q)g-  IP-Q  ~)f 

a  asm  a    [_       '    *  *        \  ^  a/-' 


ft.  -poundals. 


The  work  of  raising  Q  is  the  tension  on  left  multiplied  by  —s,  or 

a 


Q  —  slg-^ f)ft.  -poundals. 


The  minus  sign  is  used  in  both  cases  because  work  is  done  against  friction 
and  the  left-band  tension. 

The  work  of  P  is  the  right-hand  tension  multiplied  by  s,  or 

P(g  —f)s  ft. -poundals, 
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and  this  work  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  work  done  against  friction 
and  the  left-hand  tension.     Hence  the  algebraic  sum  must  be  zero,  or 

i^-/)«-«M.+^/)-^f:^{(p+e).-(p-g^)/]=o.  (1) 

From  (1)  we  obtain  for  the  acceleration  of  P 
If  a  is  small,  sin  a-=  a  and 


The  acceleration  of  Q  is  then 


0.5445r  =  17.49  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 


— /=  0.363fi'  =  11.66  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 

The  velocity  of  P  at  the  end  of  the  time  ^  =  5  sec.  is 
v  —ft  =  87.44  ft.  per  sec, 
and  the  velocity  of  Q,  is 

--■»  =  58.29  ft.  per  sec. 
a 

The  distance  s  passed  through  by  P  is 

«  =  Xfi"  =  218.59  ft., 

and  the  distance  passed  through  by  Q  is 

-s  =  145.78  ft. 
a 

Tension  on  right  =  P(r/  —  f)         =  lOg  —  5.44^^    =  4.565r  poundals  =  4.56  lbs. 

Tension  on  left  =  qL -{- -fj    =    5^  -  1.8175r  =  6. 82^?  poundals  =  6.82  lbs. 

The  work  consumed  by  friction  =  A.lg  ft. -poundals        =4.1  ft. -pounds. 
The  work  of  tension  on  right      =  997. 56^^  ft. -poundals  =  997.56  ft.-lbs. 
The  work  of  tension  on  left         =  993. 46^  ft. -poundals  =  993.46  ft.-lbs. 
The  difference  of  these  works     =4.1  ft.-lbs.  =  work  of  friction. 

997  56 
The  power  of  P  (page  49)  =  — ^ —  =  199.51  ft.-lbs.  per  sec,  or 

o 

199.51 
^  '       =  0.363  horse-power. 
550 

The  efficiency  of  the  machine  (page  52)  is 

993.46      „  ^^„ 
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The  efficiency  in  general  is 


Ura 


P{g  -  f)s 


1  + 


Mr  a 


b  sin  a 


(8)  In  the  preceding  example  what  mass  P  will  raise  Q  =  5  lbs. 
a  distance  of  20  ft.  in  3  seconds  f 


Ans.  8  =  20,  t  =  3,f=r^=*i;. 


Hence 


P  = 


«»:(^+»M+':f4+^^) 


ig-f)-^-^(ff 


=  4.244^  poundals  =  4.244  lbs. 


-/) 


(9)  A  friction-hraTce  ofM=  15  lbs.  mass  is  balanced  on  a  rotating 
shaft  of  radius  r  =  6  inches.,  by  masses  of  Q  =  10  lbs.  and  P  =  10 
lbs.  10  oz.  Find  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  and  the  friction. 
Also  if  the  shaft  makes  60  revolutions  per  minute  find  the  rate  of 
ivork  of  the  friction. 

Ans.  /J.  =  0.07,  F=  2.5  lbs.  Rate  of  work  of  friction  =  7.854  ft.-lbs.  per 
sec,  or  0.01428  horse-power. 

(10)  A  screiv  of  radium  r  =  1  inch  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  oj 
P  =  2  lb-  with  a  constant  lever-arm  of  a  —  1  ft.  and  overcomes  a 

resistance  of  Q  =  5  lbs.  If  the  angle  of  the  thread  is  a  =  ^5°  find 
the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding  friction  if  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  is  60.  Also  find  the  efficiency,  and  the  acceleration  of 
P.  Disregard  the  mass  of  the  screiv,  and  take  g  =  32^  ft.-per-sec. 
per  sec. 

Ans.  Let  P  be  the  force  applied  at  the  end  of  the  arm  a,  and  let  the  radius 
of  the  screw  be  r,  the  pitch  p,  and  the  resistance  Q. 

If  N  is  the  sum  of  the  normal  pressures  and  rr  the  inclination  of  the  thread 

to  the  horizontal,  we  have  N  =■  —-^,  and  the  friction 

cos  a 

mN  =  ,  where  u  is  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

cos  a 


F 


Let  /  be  the  acceleration  of  P.  Then  the  moving 
force  is  Pg  —f)  poundals.  If  s  is  the  distance  passed 
through  by  P  in  any  time  t,  then  the  worlt  of  the  moving 
force  is 

Pg  —f)s  ft. -poundals. 

The  resistance   Q  is  overcome  through  the  distance 

P' 
n — *•     The  work  of  overcoming  the  resistance  is  then 

-  — .  jr^«  ft. -poundals. 

a      2n         ^ 


The   friction   is  overcome  through  the   distance  -  . . 

a    cos  a 
overcoming  the  friction  is  then 

/uQg  rs 


Ny 

/ 

P 

^ 

The  work  of 


cos  a    a  cos  a 
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The  minus  sign  is  used  because  work  is  done  against  friction  and  the 
resistance, 

Tlie  work  of  P{g  —  f)  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  work  done  against 
friction  and  the  resistance.     Hence  the  algebraic  sum  must  be  zero,  or 

^"      ''  2na        a  cos''  a 

From  this  we  have,  since  -i—  =  tan  a  and  /  =  — , 

r        Qr  r\    2« 


(1) 


and  from  (1),  for  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction, 

Pa      ,           .                /.   ,         2sPa      \  ,-, 

fi=^  cos^  a  -  sm  a  cos  a^l  +  ^^,^  ^^^  -) (2) 

For  the  efficiency  we  hate 


2na 


Qgps        nQgrs        ^ 


(3) 


27ta    '  a  cos^  a  sin  a  cos  a 

lif=zOwe  have  equilibrium,  and  from  (1)  we  have  in  this  case 

P=^1tana  +  ^i-), 
/  a  ^  cos*  a  I 

or  the  same  as  already  found,  Ex.  (11),  page  219,  Vol.  II,  Static*. 
In  this  case  (2)  becomes  the  coefficient  of  static  friction 

Pa       „ 
u  =  —-  cos'  a  —  sin  a  cos  a. 
Qr 

We  see  from  (3)  that  the  efficiency  is  a  maximum  when  sin  a  cos  a  is  a 
maximum,  or  when  sin  a  =  cos  a  or  a:  =  45°. 

If  w  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  the  distance  s  described  in  one 
minute  is  2Tian.     We  have  then 

28  _        ^Ttan       _  nan 

gt^  ~  60  X  60  X  5-  ~  900^ ^' 

Inserting  in  these  equations  the   values  a  =  1  ft.,  r  =  —  ft.,  P=  -  lb., 

1«  2 

Q  =  5  lbs.,  a  =  45°,  n  =  &0,  g  =  32J  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec,  we  have 

M  =  0.096,     e  =  0.84,    /  =  0.007,    g  =  0.225  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 

(11)  A  train  runs  on  a  horizontal  track  with  the  speed  Vi ,  and 
by  the  application  of  brakes  to  the  driving-wheels  of  the  locomotive 
the  speed  is  reduced  to  the  speed  v.  Find  the  distance  and  time 
of  running  during  the  reduction  of  speed,  disregarding  all  resist- 
ances other  than  those  due  to  the  action  of  the  brakes. 

Ans.  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  train  in  pounds,  Vi  the  initial  and  v  the  final 
speed  in  feet  per  second,  8  the  distance  in  feet,  and  t  the  corresponding  time  in 
seconds. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  driving-wheels  braked,  P  the  pressure  of  each 
brake,  and  R  the  pressure  of  each  braked  wheel  on  the  rails. 
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Let  iXr  be  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding  friction  for  the  wlieels  and  rails, 
and  Hb  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding  friction  for  the  wheels  and  brakes. 

VVe  may  distinguish  three  cases  : 

1st.  The  wheels  roll  without  slipping  on  the  rails. — In  this  case  we  have  the 
friction  nUbi^g  on  the  brakes  less  than  the  friction  nfXrRy  of  sliding  on  the 
rails,  or 

MbPKMrB (1) 

When  condition  (1)  is  satisfied  the  work  of  stoppage  is  due  to  the  work  of 
friction  of  the  brakes,  and  we  have  the  change  of  kinetic  energy  equal  to  the 
work  done  against  friction,  or 

-m(v'^  —  Vi^)  =  —  n/ibPgs. 

«^^^^) 

2nMbPg 

2s         m{v,  -  v) 
t  =  , = J5 — (o  I 

If  the  train  is  brought  to  rest  we  have  tj  =  0  in  these  equations. 

2d.  The  wheels  just  on  the  point  of  slipping  on  the  rails. — In  this  case  we 
have  the  friction  nUbPg  on  the  brakes  just  equal  to  the  friction  njUriiff  of  slid- 
ing on  the  rails,  or 

MbP=MrR (4) 

When  condition  (4)  is  satisfied  the  work  of  stoppage  is  due  to  the  work  of 
friction  of  the  brakes,  and  we  have 


Hence 


and 


-m{v^  —  Vi^)  =  —  n/ibPffs  =  —  njUrMs. 


Hence 


*~     2nfibPg~~     2njiirli9   ' ^^^ 

^  _  m{v,  —  v)  _  m(vi  —  V)  „. 

nMbPg    ~    nurPg 

If  the  train  is  brought  to  rest  we  have  -»  =  0  in  these  equations. 
3d.  The  wheels  slip  on  the  rails. — In  this  case  we  have  the  friction  nfibPg 
on  the  brakes  greater  than  the  friction  nUrRg  of  sliding  on  the  rails,  or 

MbP>MrR (7) 

When  condition  (7)  is  satisfied  the  work  of  stoppage  is  due  to  the  work  of 
friction  of  the  rails,  and  we  have 


Hence 


gWC®''  —  «!«)  =  —  nurRgs. 


*~     2nMrRg    ' ^^ 


nz-irRg 

If  the  train  is  brought  to  rest  we  have  «  =  0  in  these  equations. 
We  see  by  inspection  that  the  distance  s  given  by  (5)  is  less  than  the  dis- 
tance s  given  by  (2)  or  (8). 
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That  is,  the  least  distance  and  time  of  stoppage  is  wlien  the  wheels  just  roll 
without  sliding,  or  when 

P=  ^H. 

If  we  take  the  coeflficients  for  wheels  and  brakes  and  wheels  and  rails  equal 
we  have  /if,  =  Ur  ,  and  the  conditions  for  the  three  cases  are  respectively 

P<M,    P=B,    P>  B. 

The  distance  and  'time  are  then  the  least  possible  when  P  =  B.  If  P  is 
greater  than  B,  the  wheels  slip  and  the  distance  and  time  are  greater  than 
when  P=B. 

(12)  In  the  preceding  example  suppose  the  grade  rises  h  feet  m  a 
length  of  I  feet  and  base  of  b  feet. 

Ans.  1st.    Wheels  roll  without  slipping. — In  this  case  we  have 

fibP<Mr-^B; (1) 

«=— 7 ^^; (3> 

2g  [njUb  P  ±  ~j-j 

m{vy  —  v)       _  „. 

*=-! ::rrr' w 


g(mibP  ±  ^^) 


where  the  plus  sign  is  for  train  rnnning  up  grade,  and  the  minus  sign  for  train 
running  down  grade. 

2d.    Wheels  just  on  the  point  of  slipping.— In  this  case  we  have 

UbP  =  MrjB; (4> 


s  = 


b  ^      m?i\' 


7ih\' 
Tf 

m{vi  —  v)  m{v,  —  v) 


(inh\        „  /       «  „      mh \ 
njUbP  ±  -y)       2g[nMrjB  ±  —j 


g\nMbP  ±  —}       gynMrjB  ±  —  | 

where  the  plus  sign  is  for  train  running  up  grade,  and  the  minus  sign  for  train 
running  down  grade. 

3d.    Wheels  slip  on  the  rails.— In  this  case  we  have 

fibP>MrlB; (7) 


s  = 


m{vi^  -  «') 


m?i\' 


(b  „      TO/iV 


(8) 


_         mjvi  -  v)  /pj 

g[nMrjB  ±  -^) 

where  the  plus  sign  is  for  train  running  up  grade,  and  the  minus  sign  for  train 
running  down  grade. 
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(13)  A  train  is  running  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  per  hour.  If  the 
brakes  press  with  two  thirds  the  weight  on  the  wheels  of  the  locomo- 
tive and  if  the  locomotive  is  one  half  the  iceight  of  the  train  and  the 
coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding  friction  is  0.18,  find  the  distance  and 
time  in  coming  to  rest  on  a  horizontal  track,     (g  =  32.) 

Ans.  s  —  378^  ft.,  disregarding  all  resistances  except  that  due  to  the  brakes. 
t  =  11.46  sec. 

(14)  A  train  is  running  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour  on  a 
horizontal  track.  If  the  brake  pressure  is  two  thirds  of  the  weight 
of  the  train,  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding  friction  0.18,  and  the 
train  resistance  20  lbs.  per  ton,  find  the  distance  and  time  in  coming 
to  rest,    (g  —  32.) 

Ans.  s  -  938.5  ft.;  t  =  21.33  sec. 

(15)  If  a  force  of  20  lbs.  per  ton  of  load  is  required  to  maintain 
the  speed  of  a  train  on  a  level  track,  find  the  coefficient  of  sliding 
friction  between  the  driving-wheels  and  rails  when  a  locomotive  of 
27  tons  can  just  maintain  the  speed  of  a  train  of  252  tons. 

Ans.   /.  =  1. 

(16)  A  iveight  of  10  tons  is  dragged  in  half  an  hour  830  feet  up  a 
plane  inclined  30°  to  the  horizontal,  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  sliding 

friction  being  —=.    Find  the  work  expended  and  the  horse-power  of 

an  engine  by  which  the  work  could  be  done. 
Aus.  7392000  foot-pounds  ;  7y'j  horse-power. 

(17)  An  inclined  plane   is  partly   smooth   and  partly  rough 

M  =  — - 1 ;  a  particle  slips  doivn  the  upper  smooth  part  and  moves 

on  to  the  rough  part ;  the  inclination  of  the  plane  is  30°  and  the 
length  of  the  smooth  part  is  4  feet.  Find  the  distance  described 
before  it  conies  to  rest. 

Ans.  8  ft.  on  the  rough  part. 

(18)  If  the  height  of  an  inclined  plane  is  12  feet,  the  base  16  feet, 
find  how  far  a  body  ivill  move  on  the  horizontal  plane,  supposing  it 
to  pass  from  one  plane  to  the  other  ivithout  loss  of  velocity,  the 
coefficient  for  both  planes  being  1/8. 

Ans.  80  feet. 

(]  9)  A  heavy  slab  whose  under  surface  is  rough,  bid  the  upper 
smooth,  slides  down  an  inclined  plane.  Find  the  acceleration  with 
which  a  particle  on  its  upper  surface  will  move  along  the  slab  if  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  is  a  and  the  coefficient  ju,  the  mass 
of  the  slab  M,  and  of  the  particle  m. 

.  M-\-m 

Ans.  u — Ti^ff  cos  a. 
M 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY— LAW  OF  ENERGY. 

Conservative  Forces.  —  Forces  which  depend  solely  upon  the 
position  of  a  particle  are  called  conservative  forces,  because,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  holds 
good  when  such  forces  only  exist. 

Non-conservative  Forces. — Forces  which  do  not  depend  solely 
upon  the  position  of  a  particle  are  called  non-conservative  forces, 
because  for  such  forces  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  no 
longer  holds. 

The  force  of  gravity  upon  a  particle  depends  solely  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  particle  and  is  therefore  a  conservative  force.  So  is  the 
elastic  force  of  a  spring  which  depends  solely  upon  configuration, 
and  so  also  are  the  forces  of  nature  generally.  But  an  applied  force 
which  is  independent  of  position  is  non-conservative.  The  resisting 
force  of  friction,  and  in  general  all  resistances  to  motion,  do  not 
depend  solely  upon  position  and  are  therefore  non-conservative. 

Potential  Energy. — The  work  which  a  body  is  capable  of  doing 
by  reason  of  its  position,  under  the  action  of  its  conservative  forces 
only,  is  called  its  potential  energy. 

Thus  a  mass  which  is  suspended  at  a  distance  above  the  earth 
can  do  work  when  released.  A  bent  spring  can  do  work  when 
released,  etc. 

This  form  of  energy  is  sometimes  called  energy  of  position  or 
static  energy,  to  distinguish  it  from  kinetic  energy  (page  56),  and 
to  denote  its  independence  of  velocity. 

Conservation  of  Energy. — If  the  forces  Fi,  F^,  F3,  etc.,  act 
upon  a  particle  of  mass  m,  and  Si ,  Sg ,  S3 ,  etc.,  are  the  indefinitely 
small  displacements  in  the  direction  of  the  forces,  then,  since  the 
forces  may  be  taken  as  uniform  during  the  indefinitely  small 
displacements,  we  have  for  the  total  work  of  the  forces 

FiSi  +  FiSi  +  F3S3  -f-  .  .  .  =  2Fs. 

If  the  velocity  of  the  mass  m  is  increased  from  ih  to  v,  we  have 
(page  57)  the  gain  of  kinetic  energy  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the 
forces,  or 

-miv""  -  V,')  =  2Fs. 

Now  if  the  forces  depend  solely  upon  the  position  of  the  particle, 
the  work  "EFs  is  the  decrease  of  potential  energy,  taking  potential 
energy  as  just  defined. 

Hence,  the  gain  ofhinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  potential 
energy,  and  vice  versa. 

Let  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energy  at  any  instant 
be  the  total  energy  at  that  instant.  If  then  Ei  is  the  total  initial 
energy  and  E  is  the  total  final  energy,  we  must  have  the  total 
energy  before  equal  to  the  total  energy  after  displacement,  or 

E^Ei,    or    E-E,=0 (1> 
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That  is,  the  total  gain  or  loss  of  energy  when  all  the  forces 
depend  solely  upon  position  is  zero. 

This  is  called  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy.  Since  it 
holds  only  when  all  the  forces  depend  solely  upon  position,  we 
have  called  such  forces  conservative  forces.  We  have  therefore 
defined  potential  energy  as  the  work  which  a  body  is  capable  of 
doing  by  reason  of  its  position  under  the  action  of  its  conservative 
forces  only. 

Law  of  Energy. — The  principle  of  conservative  of  energy  just 
stated  holds  good  then  only  when  all  the  forces  are  conservative 
or  depend  solely  upon  position.    * 

Such  forces,  as  already  stated  (page  86),  are  the  force  of  gravi- 
ty, the  force  of  elasticity,  and  in  general  all  the  forces  of  nature. 

But  for  the  resistance  of  friction,  for  resistances  generally,  and 
for  all  applied  forces  which  do  not  depend  solely  upon  position,  the 
total  gain  or  loss  of  energy  must  evidently  be  equal  to  the  work 
done  by  or  against  these  forces. 

Let  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energy  at  any  instant 
be  the  total  energy  at  that  instant. 

If  then  El  is  the  total  initial  and  E  is  the  total  final  energy,  and 
2Fs  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  works  of  those  applied  forces  which 
do  not  depend  solely  upon  position,  taking  work  positive  (+)  when 
a  force  is  in  the  direction  of  displacement  and  negative  (— )  when 
it  is  opposite  to  the  direction  of  displacement,  we  have 

E  -  El  =  :SFs (2) 

Since  then  the  principle  of  conservation  of  ener^  does  not  hold 
for  forces  which  do  not  depend  solely  upon  position,  such  forces 
are  called  non-conservative. 

Hence,  the  total  gain  or  loss  of  energy  is  equal  to  the  work  done 
by  or  against  non-conservative  forces. 

This  is  called  the  law  of  energy,  and  the  principle  of  conserva- 
tion of  energy  is  evidently  only  a  special  case,  when  there  are  no 
non- conservative  forces,  and  2Fs  =  0. 

If  the  non-conservative  forces  are  uniform  they  do  not  change 
with  the  displacement,  and 

2Fs  =  FiSi  +  FiSi  +  F3S3  +  .  . . 

may  be  taken  for  any  displacement  large  or  small. 

If  the  non-conservative  forces  are  not  uniform  we  must  take 
2Fs  for  an  indefinitely  small  displacement. 

Application  of  the  Law  of  Energy  to  Kinetic  Problems. — The 
law  of  energy  is  a  generalized  form  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  may 
be  applied  directly  to  the  solution  of  kinetic  problems. 

1.  Motion  of  a  Falling  Body — no  Resistances. — Let  a  particle  of 
mass  m  be  acted  upon  by  gravity  only  and  have 
the  initial  velocity  Vi  at  the  distance  Si  from  the     ~~if 
earth.  | 

Under  the  action  of  gravity  alone  the  particle  ^  | 
falls  through  the  distance  (s,  —  s)  and  acquires  'j 
the  velocity  v  at  the  distance  s  from  the  earth.  j 

If  we  consider  the  force  of  gravity  mg  as  a        j 
force  depending  solely  upon  the  position  of  the        v 
particle,  which  it  really  is,  it  is  a  conservative 
force.    If  we  disregard  the  slight  change  in  g  for  ordinary  distances, 
the  initial  potential  energy  is  +  mgsi  and  the  final  potential  energy 
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is  +mgs.  The  initial  and  final  kinetic  energy  is  -mvi'and  -7hu'.    We 

have  then  the  initial  total  energy  Ei  —  —niVi^  +  mgsi  and  the  final 

total  energy  E  =  — mu"  +  mgs.  By  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  then. 

E  —  El  =  0,    or    —mv'  +  mgs  —  —mvi^  —  mgsi  =  0, 

or 

u»  =  vx^  -  2g{s  -  si). 

This  is  the  same  result  as  on  page  93,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics. 

[If,  however,  we  do  not  disregard  the  slight  change  in  g  for  ordinary 
distances,  take  the  plane  AB  at  an  indefinitely 

—. small  distance  ds  below  any  point  P.    Let  v  be 

]  P       the  velocity  at  the  point  P,  then  v  +  dv  is  the 

!  velocity  at  the  plane  AB.     The  initial  potential 

\ds  energy  is  then  +  mgds  with   reference   to  the 

J B     plane  AB,  and  the  final  potential  energy  is  zero 

with  reference  to  this  plane.   The  initial  and  final 

'  ""'"''^'-'  kinetic  energy  is  -mv^  and  -in(v  +  dvy.     We 

have  then  the  initial  total  energy 


% 


El  =  -mv"^  +  mgds 

and  the  final  total  energy  —tn{v  +  dvy. 

By  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy,  then,  E  —  Ei  =  0,  or 

—m(v  +  dvy  —  —mv^  —  mgds  =  0. 

Expanding  and  disregarding  di?,  we  have 

vdv  =  gds. 

Integrating,  we  obtain 

v"^  =  2gs  +  Const. 

Let  V  =  Vi  when  s  +  Si.  Then  Const.  =  Vi*  —  2gs,  and  we  have,  as 
before, 

■V'  =  Vi^  —  2g{S  —  Si). 

Again,  we  may  regard  the  force  of  gravity  mg,  since  for  ordinary 
distances  it  is  practically  constant,  as  a  force  independent  of  posi- 
tion, and  therefore  non-conservative. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  initial  potential  energy,  since  by  defini- 
tion (page  86)  potential  energy  is  the  work  which  a  body  is  capable 
of  doing  by  reason  of  its  position,  under  the  action  of  its  conserva- 
tive forces  only.    The  total  initial  energy  is  then  Ei  =  ^  mui",  or 
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entirely  kinetic.    The  total  final  energy  is  ^  =  Kinv',  or  also  entirely 

kinetic  The  work  by  non-conservative  forces  is  +  mgr(si  —  s),  since 
the  force  mg  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  by  the  law  of 
energy  E  —  Ex  =  +  mg{sx  —  s),  or  the  total  gain  of  energy  is  equal 
to  the  work  done  by  non-conservative  forces,  or  as  before 

gTwu"  —  gmvi"  =  +  mg{sx  —  s),    or    u"  =  v^  —  2g(s  —  Si). 

[(2)  Motion  of  a  Falling  Body — Resistance  of  Air  included. — Let  the 
particle  encounter  a  resistance  to  its  motion,  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  which  varies  as  the  square  of  its  velocity.     Let  us 

denote  it  by  mcif,  where  c  is  the  coefficient  of  resist-    m 

ance  (page  61).     This  is  a  nou-conservative  force,  and        a  | 

acts  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  particle.    Its  work         i  Tu 

is  then  —  mcv^ds.                                                                   ^^\ 
Then  as  before,  if  we  treat  mg  as  a  conservative         ' 
force,  the  total  gain  of  energy  is  _i 'f 


E-E,  =  --m(v  +  dvy  —  i-^^nv'  +  mgds\ ;  \^^^ 

and  since  by  the  law  of  energy  the  total  loss  of  energy  is  equal  to  the  work 
done  by  non-conservative  forces,  we  have 

--m(»  +  dv)*  —  (^w»©*  +  mgds\  =  —  mcv'ds. 

Expanding  and  neglecting  dir', 

vdv  —  gds  =  —  cv^ds. 


This  gives  us 


or,  since  ds  =  vdt, 


vdv 
-^=g-c^, 


dv 

di  =  ^-'^' 

This  is  equation  (1)  of  page  111,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics. 
Again,  if  we  treat  mg  as  a  non-conservative  force  also,  there  is  no 
potential  energy  since  there  are  no  conservative  forces.     We  have  then 

the  initial  energy  Ei  =  -^mif,  the  final  energy  E  =  -Tm(v  +  dvy,  and  the 

algebraic  sum  of  the  works  of  the  non-conservative  forces  is  +mgds—mcv'*ds. 
Hence  by  the  law  of  energy 


or 


E—  Ei^  2Fs, 


i;m(v  +  dvy  —  -^7nv'  =  mgds  —  mcv^ds. 


"We  thus  have  the  same  result  as  before.] 
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(3)  Let  ttvo  masses  P  and  Q  hang  by  a  perfectly  flexible  inexten- 

sible  string  over  a  pulley. — Let  P  be  the  larger  mass,  and  disregard 

friction  and  the  mass  of  the  pulley  and  string. 

We  have  then  only  the  conservative  forces 

of  gravity,  and  by  the  law  of  energy 

E-  E^  =  0, 

or  the  gain  of  energy  is  zero. 
.|-^        P^P  Take  the  centres  of  mass  of  P  and  Q  at  the 

H     I    *■  I     I —       same  distance  h  from  the  plane  AB,  and  let  the 
\h  masses  start  from  rest.    The  initial  energy  is 

^ then,  if  we  disregard  the  change  of  g  for  small 

A  B     distances,  Ei  —  Pgh  +  Qgh,  or  all  potential. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  t  suppose  that  P  has 
fallen  and  Q  risen  a  distance  s,  while  both  masses  have  the  veloc- 
ity u,  one  down  and  the  other,  Q,  up.     Then  the  final  energy  of  P 

P 
is  Pg{h  —  s)  +  -^y^  the  first  term  potential  and  the  second  kinetic 

energy.    The  final  energy  of  Q  is  in  like  manner  Qg{h  +  s)  +  yv'. 
The  total  final  energy  is  then 

P  O 

E  =  Pgih  -  s)  +  yy'  +  Qgih  +  s)  +  ^y^ 

Since  the  gain  of  energy  is  zero  when  there  are  no  non -con- 
servative forces,  we  have  E  —  Ei  =  0,  or  Ei  =  E,  or 

Pgh  +  Qgh  =  Pg(h  ~s)  +  ~v'  +  Qgih  +  s)  +  -^v\ 

or 

P  Q 

Pgs-Qgs-  ^^'^  +2^'- 

We  see  from  this  equation  that  the  loss  of  potential  energy  of 
the  system,  or  Pgs  —  Qgs,  equals  the  gain  of  kinetic  energy  o/  the 

P  O 

system,  or  -— u"  +  -^  v^    Also  the  loss  of  potential  energy  of  P,  or 

Pgs,  equals  the  gain  of  potential  energy  of  Q,  or  Qgs,  plus  the  gain 
of  kinetic  energy  of  the  system. 

If  we  substitute  s  =  -  /i",  v  =  ft,  where  /  is  the  constant  accelera- 
tion for  each  mass  (page  51,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics),  we  obtain 

^     (P  -  Q)9 
J-    P+Q   • 

This  is  the  same  result  as  on  page  9,  Ex.  13,  or  page  53,  Ex.  1. 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  weights  Pg  and  Qg  as  constant  forces 
not  depending  upon  position  and  therefore  xjon-conservative,  there 
is  no  potential  energy ;  and  since  the  masses  start  from  rest  there  is 
no  initial  kinetic  energy.    The  initial  energy  Ei  is  then  zero,  while 

P  Q 

the  final  energy  is  ^  =  -^v^  +  -^v'.    TLe  algebraic  sum  of  the 
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works  of  the  non-conservative  forces  is  +  Pgs  —  Qgs.    We  have 
then  by  the  law  of  energy  directly,  E  —  Ei  =  2Fs,  or 

P        Q 

-^v'+  fv'  =  Pgs- 

That  is,  the  gain  of  energy  of  the  system  is  equal  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  works  of  the  non-conservative  forces. 

(4)  In  the  preceding  example  take  the  friction  of  the  axle  into 
account. — Let  the  friction  on  the  axle  as  found  page  77,  Ex.  5,  be 

''''-lP(9-f)  +  Q(g+f)l 


sin  a"- 


where  M  is  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  and  a  is  the  bearing 
angle. 

Then  if  a  is  the  radius  of  the  pulley  and  r  the  radius  of  the 
journal,  and  s  is  the  distance  through  which  P  falls,  the  work  of 
friction  is,  since  the  friction  is  opposite  to  the  motion, 

-M^^s[P(g-f)  +  Qig+f)l 

Then,  since  the  gain  of  energy  equals  the  work  of  non-conserva- 
tive forces,  we  have,  since  as  before  disregarding  the  change  of  g 
for  small  distances,  Ei  =  Pgh  +  Qgh,  and 

E  =  Pgih  -s)  +  ^v'  +  QgQi  +  s)  +  |v'; 

P  Q 

Pgih  -s)  +  g-v'  +  Qgih  +  s)  ^'^v'-Pgh-Qgh 

rex 
=  -^^i^^t(^^-/)  +  g(sr+/). 

Reducing  this,  we  have 
Pgs  -  Qgs  =  ^v''  +  |t;'  -f-  «^^s[P(sr  -/)  +  Q(g  +  f)]. 

We  see  from  this  equation  that  the  loss  of  potential  energy  of 
the  system,  or  Pgs  —  Qgs,  equals  the  gain  of  kinetic  energy  of  the 

P       Q 

system,  or  -^v'  +  -^v^,  plus  the  work  of  overcoming  the  friction. 

Also,  the  loss  of  potential  energy  of  P,  or  Pgs,  equals  the  gain 
of  potential  energy  of  Q,  or  Qgs,  plus  the  gain  of  kinetic  energy  of 
the  system,  plus  the  work  of  overcoming  the  friction. 

If  we  substitute  s  =  — /^%  v  =ft,  where /is  the  constant  accelera- 
tion for  each  mass  (page  51,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics)  we  have,  when  a  is 
small  so  that  a  =  sin  a,  approximately, 

iP  -  Q)g  -  M^iP  +  Q)g 

/= ■' 

P+Q-M^iP-Q) 
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This  is  the  same  result  as  on  page  78,  Ex.  5. 

Again,  if  we  treat  Pg  and  Qg  as  constant  forces  not  depending 
upon  position  and  therefore  non-conservative,  there  is  no  potential 
energy,  and  the  initial  energy  is  Ei  —  0,  while  the  final  energy  is 

P         Q 
E  =  -^v''  +  |u^    The  algebraic  sum  of  the  works  of  the  non-conser- 
vative forces  is 

2Fs  =+Pgs-  Qgs  -  M~s[P(g  -/)  +  Q{g  +f)]. 

We  have  then  directly  E  —  Ei  —  2Fs,  or 

|r^  +  ^v'=Pgs  -  Qgs-/-s[P{g-f)  +  Q(g+f)]. 

(5)  Let  a  spring  whose  unstrained  length  is  AB  be  fixed  at  the 
end  B  and  compressed  from  A  to  C,  where  it  presses  against  a  body 
of  mass  m  perfectly  free  to  move.  Disregarding  the  mass  of  the 
spring,  find  the  motion. — Let  the  force  at  any  distance  x  from  A 

be  F',  and  at  the  distance  AC  =  she  F. 

Then  we  have 

f       fpWis  F':^.F:s,    or    F'^f'^. 


r — -->ic 


The  initial  energy  is  all  potential,  or 
El  =  Fs.     The  final  energy  at  any  point 

xia  E  =  ^  mv'  +  F'x.    Since  there  are  no  non -conservative  forces, 

■we  have 

E-Ei  =  0,    or    ^mv^  +  F'x  —  Fs  =  0. 

x' 
Inserting  JP  a;  =  F — ,  we  have 

2F 

v'  =  — (s"  — a;'). 
ms 

This  is  the  same  result  as  obtained  page  11,  Ex.  22. 

Application  of  the  Law  of  Energy  to  Static  Problems. — The  law 
of  energy  may  also  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  problems  of 
equilibrium. 

A  particle  in  equilibrium  must  either  be  at  rest  or  it  must  move 
with  uniform  velocity.  In  an  indefinitely  small  displacement,  then, 
whether  actual  or  virtual,  there  can  be  no  change  of  kinetic  energy. 
The  only  possible  change  of  energy,  then,  is  change  of  potential 
energy,  and  the  law  of  energy  (page  87)  in  this  case  becomes 

The  gain  or  loss  of  potential  energy  for  any  indefinitely  small  dis- 
placement is  equal  to  the  tvork  done  by  or  against  non-conservative 
forces. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  principle  of  virtual  work  (page  160,  Vol. 
II,  Static^).  If  the  non-conservative  forces  are  uniform  they  do 
not  change  with  the  displacement,  and  the  principle  then  holds 
good  for  any  displacement,  large  or  small. 
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If  Pi  is  the  initial  and  P  the  final  potential  energy,  we  thjen  have 

P-P^  =  :SFs, 

where  2Fs  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  works  of  the  non-conservative 
forces,  taking  work  positive  (  +  )  when  a  force  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  displacement  and  negative  (— )  when  the  force  is  opposite  ta 
the  displacement. 

If  we  have  conservative  forces  only,  we  have  then 

P-P.  =  0; 

or,  for  any  indefinitely  small  displacement  the  potential  energy  must 
be  constant,  for  equilibrium. 

(1)  Equilibrium  of  a  Particle  on  an  Inclined  Plane. — Let  a  par- 
ticle of  mass  m  acted  upon  by  a  force  i^  be  in  equilibrium  on  a 
smooth  inclined  plane. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  ^  m^ 

plane,  and  ft  the  angle  of  F  with  the  plane.  )^  /     ^.^^ 

In  order  to  find  P,  suppose   a  virtual  \      /  /''''^' 

displacement  Pp  =  d  at  right  angles  to  the  V^^^^        ' 

normal  reaction  A'' of  the  plane.    Then  the  J^^~ '"^ 

work  of  N  during  displacement  is  zero.  >^  I 

If  we  regard  mg  as  a  conservative  force    ■'^^ 

or  depending    solely  upon    position,  as    it 

really  does,  then  F  and  N  are  conservative  also.      The    initial 

potential  energy  with  reference  to  p  is  then 

Pi  =  Pcos  (i  y.  d  —  mg  sin  axd. 

The  final  potential  energy  is  P  =  0.    We  have  then 

T-,       sin  or 
P—  Pi  =  —  Pcos  S  y.  d  +  mg sm  a  x  a  =  0,    or    F  = :znfig. 

'  if  ■>  COS /S      " 

In  order  to  find  N,  suppose  a  virtual  displacement  d  at  right 
angles  to  F,  so  that  the  work  of  F  during  displacement  is  zero. 
Then  the  initial  potential  energy  with  reference  to  the  point  F  is 
Pi  =  0.    The  final  potential  energy  is 

P  =  iVcos  /3  X  d  —  mg  cos  (/3  +  a)  x  d. 

We  have  then 

cos  (/J  -f-  a) 
P  —  Pi  =  NCOS /3xd  —  mgcos(/5  +  a)xd  =  0,  or  N=  — ——5 — my. 

COS  fj 

The  same  results  are  found  by  resolution  of  forces,  page  173,  Ex. 

I,  Vol.  II,  Statics. 

If  we  regard  mg  as  non-conservative,  or  not  depending  on  posi- 
tion, as  it  practically  is,  then  F  and  N  are  non-conservative  also, 
and  we  have  the  principle  of  virtual  work  as  given  page  160,  Vol. 

II,  Statics.  In  this  case  there  is  no  potential  energy  and  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  works  of  the  non-conservative  forces  is  zero. 

Hence  we  have  for  the  displacement  Pp  =  d 

—  mg  sin  a  x  d  +  Pcos  fS  x  d  =  0, 
and  for  the  displacement  d  perpendicular  to  F 

+  N cos  ft  X  d—  mg  cos  (ft+a)xd  =  0, 
and  evidently  obtain  the  same  values  for  F  and  N  as  before. 
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(2)  Take  friction  into  account. — Let  the  coefficient  of  static  fric- 
tion be  //.  Then  the  friction  is  /.iN  acting  always  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  displacement  along  the  plane. 

Take  mg  as  conservative  or  depending  upon  position  Then  N 
and  F  are  conservative  also.  Suppose  a  virtual  displacement  d 
normal  to  the  plane.  Then  the  work  of  friction  during  displace- 
ment is  zero.    The  initial  potential  energy  is 

Pi  =  Nd  +  Fsm  ft  X  d  —  mg  cos  a  x  d. 

The  final  potential  energy  is  P  =  0.    We  have  then 

P  —  Pi  =  —  Nd  —  F  sin  ft  x  d  +  mg  cos  «  x  d  =  0, 

or 

^=  mgf  cos  «  —  P  sin /3. 

To  find  the  force  F  necessary  to  just  start  the  particle  up  the 
plane,  suppose  a  displacement  d  up  the  plane.  Then,  since  the 
friction  juN  is  always  opposite  to  the  displacement,  its  work  is 
—  /iNd  and  it  is  a  non -conservative  force.  We  have  for  the  initial 
potential  energy 

Pi  =  F  cos  ft  X  d  —  mg  sin  a  x  d. 
The  final  potential  energy  is  P  =  0.    Hence 

P  —  Pi  =  —  F  cos  ft  X  d  +  mg  sin  a  x  d  =  —  juNd, 

or 

F  cos  ft  =  mg  sin  a  +  juN. 

To  find  the  force  F  necessary  to  just  start  the  particle  down  the 
plane,  suppose  a  displacement  a  down  the  plane.  Then  the  friction 
uN  is  opposite  to  the  displacement,  and  its  work  is—MNd.  We 
have  for  the  initial  potential  energy 

P,  =  +  mg  sin  a  x  d  —  F  cos  ft  x  d, 

and  for  the  final  potential  energy  P  =  0.     Hence 

P  —  Pi  =  —  mg  sin  a  x  d  +  F  cos  ft  x  d  =  —  MNd, 

or 

F  cos  ft  —  mg  sin  a  —  juN. 

These  are  the  same  results  as  found  on  page  215,  Ex.  7,  Vol.  II, 
Statics,  by  resolution  of  forces. 

If  we  regard  mg  as  non-conservative  or  not  depending  on  posi- 
tion, which  it  practically  is,  then  F  and  N  are  non-conservative 
also.  In  this  case  there  is  no  potential  energy  and  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  works  of  the  non-conservative  forces  is  zero. 

Hence  for  a  displacement  d  normal  to  the  plane 

-I-  Nd  +  F  sm  ft  X  d  —  mg  cos  a  x  d  =  0, 

and  we  find  iVthe  same  as  before. 

For  a  displacement  d  up  the  plane  we  have 

F  cos  ft  X  d  —  mg  sin  a  x  d  —  juNd  =  0. 
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For  a  displacement  d  down  the  plane 

—  F  cos  /3  X  d  +  mg  sin  cc  x  d  —  t-iNd  =  0. 
These  axe  evidently  the  same  results  as  before. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  A  hall  weighing  5  ounces  moving  Twrizontally  with  a  velocity 
of  1000  ft.  per  sec.  strikes  an  obstacle,  and  after  piercing  it  moves 
on  with  a  velocity  of  400  ft.  per  sec.  Find  the  mean  resistance  of 
tJie  obstacle  if  it  is  2  inches  thick. 

Ans.  Tf  tlie  path  is  horizontal  and  at  a  distance  ?i  from  the  ground,  the 
potential  energy  with  reference  to  the  ground  is  constant  and  equal  to  mgh. 

The  initial    energy  is    then   Ei  =  -^mvi^  -{-  mgh,  and    the    final  energy  is 
E  =  — 7»«*  -\-  mgh.     Hence 

E-Ei=  -TOB«  -  -mvx^  =  Fs, 

5  2 

or,  since  m  =  yr  ^^■'  ^  —  400  ft.  per  sec,  Vi  =  1000  ft.  per  sec,  «  =  rg  ft., 
lo  13 

1. .  ^  .  400^  -  |- .  ^  .  1000*  =  ^F,    or    F=  -  787500  poundals, 
3     15  <o     lb  1« 

787500 
or  F  is  equal  to  the  weight  of pounds.     The  minus  sign  indicates 

that  F  is  opposite  to  the  direction  of  motion. 

If  the  path  were  vertically  downwards  we  have  initial  potential  energy  mghi 

and  final  potential  energy  mgh,  and  hi  —  7i  =  s.     Hence  Ei  =  -^nvi^  +  m^ghi , 
E  =  -»««"  +  mgh,  E  —  Ei  =  -mv^  —  —mvi^  —  mg{hi  -  7i)  =  Fs,  or 


1  _a 

2  ■  16 


.  400' -  i.  ^^  .  1000* -^.  ^=  |i.,  or  i.=  -  (787500+ ^g^)  pdls., 

or  F  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  —  ( 1-  —  J  pounds.     The  minus  sign 

indicates  that  jfi^is  opposite  to  the  direction  of  motion. 

Again,  if  the  path  were  vertically  upwards  we  have  A  —  Ai  =  «,  and  in  the 

same   way   i^=  —  (787500  —  —gr J    poundals,    or    equal    to    the    weight    of 

/787500       5  \ 

(2)  A  body  of  mass  m  is  projected  up  an  inclined  plane  ivhose 
inclination  is  a  with  a  speed  Vu  If  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction 
is  //,  find  the  space  s  in  coming  to  rest. 

Ans.  The  normal  pressure  is  N  =  mg  cos  a,  and  the  friction  is  jumg  cos  a. 
Assume  a  horizontal  plane  through  the  starting-point.     Then  at  the  start  the 

potential  energy  with  reference  to  this  plane  is  zero,  and  Ei  =  —mvi*.    At  the 

end  the  kinetic  energy  is  zero  and  the  potential  energy  is  mgs  sin  a  —  E. 
Hence 

E  —  El  =  mgs  sin  a  —  -^mvi'^  =  —  i.img  cos  a.  s. 
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Vi' 


=  2o«(sin  a  -X-  fi  cos  a)    and    s  =  -  ,  .  ? r. 

'^  '  2g{sm  a  -f  yu  cos  a) 


The  general  formula  for  uniformly  accelerated  motion  is  (page  51,  Vol.  I, 
Kinematics)  v^  =  Vi^  -\-  2fs.  In  the  present  case  v  =  0,  and  substituting  the 
value  of  Vi^  we  have 

2!^«(sin  a  -j-  /"  cos  oc)  -{-  2fs  =  0,     or   /  =  —  ^{sin  a  -{-  jli  cos  a). 

The  minus  sign  shows  retardation,  —  g  sin  a  is  the  retardation  due   to  the 
weight,  and  —  fig  cos  a  is  the  retardation  due  to  friction . 

(3)  Find  the  height  h  to  which  a  body  weighing  2  lbs.  and  pro- 
jected vertically  upicards  with  a  speed  of  20  ft.  per  sec.  will  have 
risen  before  its  speed  is  reduced  to  5  ft.  per  sec,  assuming  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  to  be  10  lbs.  per  unit  of  distance  described. 

2  X  20^                                            2  X  o''' 
Ans.    Initial    energy    Ei  =  ^ — .      Final    energy  E  =  — \-  2gh. 

„       _        2  X  5'^    ,    „  ,        2  X  20^  . .   ,  ,        375  ^^ 

E-  El  =  — 3 \-  2gh =  -  lO^'A,    or    7i.  =  —r-  ft. 

2  -i  12g 

(4)  Find  the  speed  v  of  a  pendulum  of  length  I  which  has  sivung 
from  its  extreme  position  through  a  given  angle.  Neglect  all 
resistances  and  mass  of  the  rod. 

Ans.  Let  6  be  the  angle  made  with  the  vertical  in  the  extreme  position,  /3 
be  the  angle  in  the  position  for  which  the  speed  is  required.  Take  a  horizontal 
plane  through  this  position.  At  extreme  position  kinetic  energy  is  zero  and 
potential  energy  with  reference  to  this  plane  is  mgl{cos  /3  —  cos  Q)  =  Ei ,  where 
m  is  the  mass  of  the  bob.     At  final  position  potential  energy  is  zero  and  kinetic 

energy  is  -xmv''  =  E.     Hence 

E—Ei—  -^nv^  —  mgl  (cos  /J  —  cos  6)  =  0,     or 

V  =  i/'2gl  (cos  /3  —  cos  6), 
or  the  same  as  for  a  body  falling  freely  through  the  distance  ^(cos  /?  —  cos  6). 

(5)  A  body  of  mass  m  slides  doivn  a  smooth  plane  whose  inclina- 
tion is  ex.  Show  that  the  speed  attained  is  the  same  as  for  falling 
through  the  vertical  projection  of  the  space  described. 

Ans.  Let  s  be  the  space  described,  then  s  sin  a  is  the  vertical  projection  of 
this  space.  Take  a  horizontal  plane  at  this  distance  below  the  starting-point. 
Then  at  start  the  kinetic  energy  is  zero  and  the  potential  energy  with  reference 
to  this  plane  is  mgs  sin  a=  Ei.     At  the  end  the  potential  energy  is  zero  and 

the  kinetic  energy  is  — to«*  =  E.     Hence 
1 


E  —  El  =  — «i«*  —  mgs  sin  a  =  0,     or    v  =  ^2gs  sin  a. 

(6)  Compare  the  momentum  and  the  kinetic  energy  in  a  mass  of 
20  lbs.  having  a  speed  oflQft.  per  sec,  and  a  mass  of  1  oz.  having 
a  speed  of  5120  ft.  per  sec. 

Ans.  Momentum  is  320  pound-velos  in  both  cases  (page  32),  or  a  constant 
resistance  of  320  poundals  will  bring  each  mass  to  rest  in  one  second.  Kinetic 
energy   in   first  case  is   2560  ft.  -  poundals,  and  in  the  second  case  819200  ft.- 
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poundals,  or  320  times  as  much  as  in  the  first  case.     The  constant  resistance 

320 
which  will  bring  the  first  mass  to  rest  in  t  seconds  is  then  poundals,  and 

the  work  whatever  the  time   is  2560  ft. -poundals.     The  constant  resistance 

820 
which  will  bring  the  second  mass  to  rest  in  t  seconds  is  also poundals,  and 

the  work  whatever  the  time  is  819200  ft. -poundals. 

(7)  A  cannon-ball  of  5000  grams  is  discharged  with  a  speed  of 
500  metres  per  sec.    Find  the  kinetic  energy  in  ergs  and  in  ft. -lbs. 

Ans.  6.25  X  10'*  ergs  ;  4.61  X  10*  ft. -lbs.,  approximately. 

(8)  A  body  weighing  112  lbs.  is  lifted  20  ft.  Find  the  increase  of 
potential  energy. 

Ans.  2240  ft. -lbs. 

(9)  A  boiv  1  yard  long  is  straight  when  the  string  is  just  tight, 
but  ivhen  bent  has  the  form  of  a  circular  arc  of  1  ft.  6  m.  radius. 
The  mean  force  exerted  by  the  hand  in  bending  per  unit  of  distance 
through  which  it  has  moved  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  10  lbs.  Find 
the  potential  energy  of  the  bow.    (g  =  32.) 

Ans.  480  ft. -poundals. 

(10)  A  body  is  projected  either  vertically  upwards  or  in  any  di- 
rection. Show,  by  calculating  its  kinetic  and  potential  energy  after 
any  time,  that  in  both  cases  the  energy  is  the  same  at  all  points  of 
its  path.  {Neglect  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  assume  g  to  have 
the  same  value  at  all  points  of  the  path.) 

(11)  A  meteorite  falls  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  earth  from  a 
great  distance.  Shoiv,  by  calculating  the  changes  produced  in  its 
kinetic  and  potential  energy  between  any  two  points  of  its  path, 
that  there  is  no  change  in  its  energy.     {Neglect  resistance  of  air.) 

(12)  A  particle  iveighing  1  lb.  has  a  simple  harmonic  motion  with 
a  period  of  20  sec.  and  an  amplitude  of  1  ft.  Find  (a)  its  kinetic 
energy  in  its  mean  position,  (6)  its  potential  energy  in  either  ex- 
treme position,  (c)  its  kinetic  and  potential  energy  and  their  sum 
when  at  a  distance  of  8  inches  from  the  mean  position. 

Ans.  (a)  —T  ft. -poundals  ;  (6)  the  same;  (c)  kinetic  energy  ^^  ft. -poundals, 
*00  ooO 

potential  energy  ^ft;  ft. -poundals,  their  sum  ^r-  ft. -poundals. 

(13)  What  average  force  vnll  bring  to  rest  in  100  ft.  a  train  of  30 
tons  (2240  lbs.)  ichich  has  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hourf  Also  what 
average  force  will  bring  it  to  rest  in  5  seconds  f 

Ans.  72277  poundals  ;  197120  poundals. 

(14)  A  horse-car  of  2240  lbs.  is  stopped  by  a  brake  10  times  in 
going  a  mile;  the  brake  stops  the  car  in  11  yards ;  after  each  stop- 
page the  car  attains  a  speed  of  7i  miles  an  hour.  Suppo-^ing  the 
frictiofi  to  be  a  uniform  force  of  28  lbs.,  compare  the  work  done  by 
the  horses  with  their  work  in  going  a  mile  tcith  uniform  speed  of  7i 
miles  an  hour,  the  track  being  level  in  both  cases. 

Ans.  The  speed  of  7^  miles  an  hour  is  11  ft.  per  sec.  No  work  is  done  by 
the  horses  while  the  hT&ke  is  applied,  that  is,  for  330  ft.     The  work  done  in 

2240 
producing  kinetic  energy  is  — ^  X  H'  X  10  ft.-poundals.     The  work  against 

friction  is  28^  X  4950  ft.-poundals. 
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Taking  g  —  32,  the  total  work  done  is  2240  X  11  X  235  ft.-poundals.  The 
work  in  going  a  mile  with  uniform  speed  is  28  X  32  X  5280  =  2240  X  11  X 
192.     These  two  are  in  the  ratio  of  235  to  192. 

If  the  track  rises  80  ft.  in  a  mile,  the  work  done  in  each  case  must  be  in- 
creased by  2240^^  X  80  ft.-poundals.  If  the  track  falls  80  ft.  in  a  mile,  the 
work  done  in  each  case  must  be  diminished  by  the  same  amount. 

<15)  Suppose  the  car  in  the  preceding  example  has  no  brake,  but 
must  be  stopped  by  the  horses.  Hoiv  much  more  ivork  would  the 
horses  have  to  perform  f 

Ans.  The  friction  i.->  28  X  32  X  330  ft.-poundals.     The  work  of  destroying 

2240 
the  kinetic  energy  is  — -—  X  H'  X  10  =  2240  X  55  X  H  ft.-poundals.     The 

added  work  of  the  horses  is 

2240  X  11(55  —  12)  ft.-poundals,     or    70  X  11(55  -  12)  =  33110  ft.-lbs. 

(16;  If  the  expense  of  moving  a  train  is  proportional  to  the  work 
done,  compare  the  cost  of  getting  the  speed  of  a  train  up  from  rest 
to  45  miles  an  hour  and  at  the  same  time  going  a  mile,  with  the  cost 
of  moving  it  a  mile  with  that  uniform  speed.  The  resistance  of  fric- 
tion being  1/120  the  tveight  of  the  train.     Track  level. 

Ans.  163  to  64. 

(17)  A  vessel  full  of  ivater  has  a  small  orifice  at  a  distance  h  below 
the  surface.    Find  the  theoretic  velocity  of  efflux. 

Ans.  Let  v  be  the  velocity  of  efflux. 

In  a  very  small  interval  of  time  let  a  mass  of  water  represented  hy  abed, 
whose  centre  of  mass  is  in  the  horizontal  through  the  centre  of  mass  of  the 

orifice,  pass  out,  and  let  the  surface  sink 
from  a'b'  to  c'd'.  The  mass  of  water  repre- 
sented by  a'b'c'd'  must  be  equal  to  the  mass 
abed.  Call  it  m.  If  the  orifice  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the 
vessel,  the  distance  h  between  the  centres  of 
mass  of  a'b'e'd'  and  abed  will  be  practically 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  top  surface  to 
the  centre  of  mass  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
orifice. 

We  have  then  potential  energy  of  a'b'c'd' 
equal  to  mgh  =  Ei,  and  kinetic  energy  of  abed 

equal  to  -^mv^  =  E.      Hence,    disregarding 

friction,  E—  El  =0,or 

mgh  =  -^mv^,    or    »  =  ^%gh. 

The  theoretic  velocity  of  efflux  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  a  body  falling 
freely  through  the  distance  from  the  top  surface  to  the  centre  of  mass  of  the 
orifice. 

This  is  known  as  TorriceUi's  principle. 

If  a  is  the  area  of  the  orifice  and  d  is  the  velocity,  the  quantity  discharged 
in  a  very  small  interval  of  time  r  is  avr.  If  y  is  the  density  or  mass  of  a  unit 
of  volume,  the  mass  discharged  is  m  =  yar>z.     The  kinetic  energy  of  this  mass 

1  yavT 

is  -m«'  =  t)'.     The  distance  passed  through  by  each  particle  from  rest  in 

attaining  this  velocity  is  —  r.     Hence,  dividing  the  kinetic  energy  by  the  dis- 

o 

tance,  we  obtain  the  pressure  P  =  yav^,  or  in  gravitation  units  P  —  lya—. 
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But  we  have  iust  seen  that  ;;— 


h.     Hence  P  =  2yah. 


That  is,  the  pressure  at  the  orifice  is  equal  to  iicice  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
tcater  xchose  base  is  the  orifice  and  heiglU  h,  or  ttdce  the  static  pressure  when  the 
orifice  is  closed. 

Since  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  this  pressure  P  acts  in  the  opposite 
direction  upon  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  move  it. 

'    (18)  In  the  preceding  example  let  the  same  amount  of  water  floiv 
in  at  top  asjioios  out. 

Ans.  Let  the  water  flow  in  at  top  with  a  velocity  c,  and  let  the  top  area  be 
A.     Then  in  any  small  interval  of  time  the  mass  which  enters  is  yAcz,  and 

the  kinetic  energy  at  entrance  is  ^-— —  c*.     The  potential  energy  at  entrance  is 


yAcT 


yAcr  .  gh.     Hence  Ei  =  — ^r — c^  -f-  yAcr  .  gh.    The  mass  flowing  out  is  yavr, 
and  its  kinetic  energy  is  — - — «*  =  E.     The  two  masses  are  equal,  or 


yAcr  =  yavT,    or    Ac  =  av,    or    c  =  — . 


We  have  then  E  —  Ei  =  0,  or 
yavr         yAcr 


Inserting  the  value  of  c  =  ^  and  reducing,  we  Lave 

'^2gh 


/>- 


We  see  that  when  a  is  very  small  compared  to  A,  this  reduces  to  b  =  ^2gh 
as  in  the  preceding  example.  If  the  area  of  orifice  a^  A,  v  becomes  infinity, 
that  is,  water  must  flow  in  and  out  with  infinite  velocity  to  make  the  orifice 
run  full. 

(19)  In  the  preceding  example  let  the  vessel  movefoncard  horizon- 
tally with  a  velocity  Ci,  while  the  water  floivs  in  at  the  top  with  a 
velocity  c,  and  is  discharged  with  the  velocity  v,  making  an  angle  a 
with  the  horizontal. 

In  this  case  we  have,  just  as  in  the 
preceding  example, 

and  if  the  water  runs  in  as  fast  as  it  runs 
out 

Ac  =  av. 


The  absolute  velocity  of  the  entering 
water  is  given  by 

Cj2  =  c,2  +  c\ 
The  absolute  velocity  of  the  departing  water  is  given  by 

w'  =  Ci*  -j-  b'  —  2ciV  cos  a. 


*-Ci 
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The  mass  of  water  entering  and  departing  is  yaw  =  yAcr. 

v  Act 
The  kinetic  energy  of  the  water  at  entrance  is       —  .  c-^.   The  kinetic  energy 


at  efflux  is 


yavT 
2 


V?.     The  potential  energy  at  entrance  is  yAcrhg.     Hence 


E, 


^c.^  + yAcrhg      and    E=^ 


W3. 


The  energy  transmitted  to  the  vessel,  or  the  work  W  of  the  resistance  of 
the  vessel,  is  W=  E—  Ei ,  01 


W  = 


yavr 
2 


yAcr 


yAcrhg. 


Substituting  the  values  of  Cj'  and  mj*.  we  have,  since  yAcr  =  yavr,  and 

h  =  }: rr~,  foT  the  work  of  the  resistance  of  the  vessel 

2g       2g 

TT  =  —  yavr  ,  dv  cos  a. 

The  minus  sign  shows  that  the  pressure  of  the  vessel  on  the  water  is  oppo- 
site to  the  motion. 

The  horizontal  pressure  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  vessel  is  then 
found  by  dividing  this  by  d  r,  or 


or,  in  gravitation  units, 
If  a  =  0,  we  have 


This  is  the  same  result  as  in  example  (17). 

The  reaction  of  a  horizontal  jet  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water 
whose  cross-section  is  that  of  the  stream  and  whose  heigJit  is  double  that  due  to 
the  velocity. 

(20)  A  stream  of  water  whose  cross-section  is  A  and  velocity  v 
meets  a  surface  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  tfie  velocity  c. 
Disregarding  friction,  ivhat  is  the  pressure  in  the  direction  of 
motion  f 

Let  the  water  pass  off  the  surface  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  a  with  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  surface. 

„^  The  mass  of  water  in  any  time  r  is  yAvr, 

where  A  is  the  area  of  jet,  v  the  velocity  and  y 
the  mass  of  a  unit  of  volume. 

The  kinetic  energy  in  the  water  before  meet- 

yAvr 
ing  the  surface  is  then  Ei  =  ■  ~' 


P  =  yav^ 

cos  a, 

a«*  cos 

a 

sr 

yav^ 

g 

0      «* 

=  2y(Jt. 

*-c 


»-c 


*-c 


The  kinetic  energy  of  the  departing  water  is 


2 

The  velocity  of  the  water  as  it  leaves  the 
surface  is  v  —  c  relative  to  the  surface.  The 
velocity  of  the  surface  is  c.  The  absolute  ve- 
locity of  the  water  as  it  leaves  the  surface  is 
then  given  by  the  resultant  of  c  and  v  —  c,  or 

{v  -  cf  +  c''  +  2{v  —  c)c  =  «)«. 

y  Avr 


2 


w^  =  E. 
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We  have  then  E  —  Ei  =  work  Wot  the  resistance  of  the  surface,  or 

W=  -  ^^^{v'  -«;«)  =  -  ^^4^[2ve  -  2c«  -  2(«  -  c)c  cos  a] 
=  —  yAoT{l  —  cos  a)(v  —  c)c, 

*nd  this  is  the  work  transmitted  to  the  surface.  The  minus  sign  shows  that 
the  pressure  of  the  surface  on  the  water  is  opposite  to  the  motion.  Divide  this 
by  the  distance  cr,  and  we  have  for  the  pressure  on  the  surface  in  the  direction 
of  motion 

P  =  yAv{l  —  cos  a){v  —  c), 
or,  in  gravitation  units, 

P  =  ?^(1  -  cos  «)(«  -  c). 
g 

If  the  surface  moves  with  a  velocity  c  in  the  opposite  direction,  we  have 
-r  -j-  c'in  place  of  «  —  c,  and 

yAv 
P  = (1  -  cos  aX«  +C). 

If  the  surface  is  at  rest,  c  =  0,  and 

„     yAv^  ^ 

P=- (1-cosa). 

9 

If  in  the  latter  case  a  =  90°,  this  becomes 

yAv^  «' 

P  = =  2yA-. 

The  normal  pressure  of  water  against  a  plane  surface  at  rest  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  cross-section  is  equal  to  the  cross-sed,i(m  of  the 
■Stream,  and  wTiose  height  is  tioice  that  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

If  a  =  180°  and  c  =  0,  we  have 

_  2yAv^ 

or  twice  as  much  as  when  a  is  90°. 
The  work  done  on  the  surface  is 

yAvT(l  —  cos  a){v  —  c)e. 

This  is  a  maximum  when  e  =  v  —  c  or  v  =  2e.  That  is,  the  work  done  is  a 
maximum  when  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  twice  that  of  the  suiface.  The 
miximum  work  is  then 

yAvT{\  —  cos  a)—. 

yAvT 
li  a  =  180°  this  becomes  ^—^ —  .  ■»',  or  all  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  water. 

yAvT 
If  a  =  90*  it  becomes  -—r — .  v^,  or  nearly  one  haK  tho  kinetic  energy  oi  the 

water. 

Tlie  maximum  work  of  a  stream  of  water  striking  a  plane  surface  at  right 
■angles,  disregarding  friction,  is  only  one  half  t?ie  kinetic  energy  of  the  water. 
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THE    POTENTIAL.* 


PRINCIPLE  OP  THE  POTENTIAL.  EQUIPOTENTIAL  SURFACE.  LINES  AND  TUBES 
OF  FORCE.  GRAVITATIONAL  POTENTIAL.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 
THEOREM  OF  LA   PLACE.      POISSON'S  EXTENSION. 

The  Potential. — Let  a  particle  at  a  fixed  point  0  act  either  by  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  upon  a  particle  at  B.    Let  BA  be  any  path  of  the  particle 
from  B  to  A,  the  distance  OB  being  R  and  the  distance  OA  being  r. 
With  OA  =  ?■  as  a  radius  describe  an  arc  of  a 
circle  Aa. 
.  c  Then  the  force  upon  5  is  a  central  force,  and 

we  have  proved,  page  46,  that  the  work  done  by 
or  against  the  central  force  while  the  particle- 
moves  from  ^  to  J.  is  independent  of  the  path 
and  equal  to  that  necessary  to  move  it  from  B  to 
a,  when  Oa  =  r. 

The  fixed  particle  at   0  is  then  a  centre  of 
force,  and  the  space  surrounding  this  particle  we  call  the  field  of  force. 

If  then  we  take  any  convenient  point  of  reference  as  6^  the  work  done 
in  transferring  a  particle  of  unit  mass  from  any  point  of  the  field  to  this 
point,  or  from  this  point  to  any  point  of  the  field,  has  a  definite  value  for 
every  point  of  the  field,  no  matter  what  the  path. 

This  definite  work  for  any  given  point  of  the  field  when  the  particle 
moved  has  a  mass  of  unity  is  called  the  potential  of  the  point. 

The  unit  of  potential  is  then  the  same  as  the  unit  of  work,  as  one  foot- 
poundal  or  one  foot-pound  or  one  erg. 

The  magnitude  of  the  potential  will  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
point  of  reference.  The  sign  will  be  plus  or  minus,  according  as  work  is 
done  by  or  against  the  force  of  the  field.  The  potential  is  usually  denoted 
by  the  letter  V. 

Principle  of  the  Potential.— The  application  of  the  potential  rests 
upon  the  following  principle. 

Let  A  and  B  be  any  two  points  in  the  field  of  force  due  to  a  particle  at 
O,  and  let  C  be  any  point  of  reference.  Then  since  the  work  done  during 
any  displacement  is  independent  of  the  path,  the 
work  done  by  or  against  the  force  of  the  field  in 
transferring  a  unit  mass  from  J^  to  ^  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  works  done  in  transferring 
it  from  AtoO  and  C  to  B. 

If  then  Va  and  Vb  are  the  potentials  of  the 
points  A  and   J?,  the  difference  Va  ~  Vb  is   the  work   of   moving   unit 
mass  from  ^  to  -S  or  5  to  A.    If  F  is  the  mean  force  in  the  direction  AB, 
we  have  this  work  equal  to  F  x  AB.     Hence 

F  X  ABz^Va'-'Vb,     or    F  =  ^   ' ^~ 


AB 


*  This  chapter  must  be  omitted  by  those  not  familiar  with  the  calculus. 
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Wheu  A  and  B  are  indefinitely  near,  the  mean  force  F  becomes  the 

instantaneous  force  in  the  direction  AB,  and  -  ^  .  „  ^  becomes  the  rate  of 

'  AB 

change  of  the  potential  of  the  point  A  per  unit  of  distance  in  the  direction 

AB.     Hence, 

The  rate  of  change  of  the  potential  of  any  point  per  unit  of  distance 
in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  component  force  in  that  direction  which 
acts  upon  a  particle  of  unit  mass  placed  at  that  point. 

The  particle  possesses  potential  energy  at  whatever  point  of  the  field 
of  force  it  may  be  placed.  The  excess  of  its  potential  energy  at  one  point 
over  its  potential  energy  at  another  point  is  then  the  work  done  by  or 
against  the  force  of  the  field  in  moving  from  one  point  to  the  other.  This 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  potential.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the 
term  "potential." 

The  theory  of  the  potential  is  of  great  use  in  magnetic  and  electrical 
investigations. 

Equipotential  Surface. — A  surface  at  every  point  of  which  the 
potential  has  the  same  value  is  called  an  equipotential  surface. 

If  then  a  particle  is  moved  from  any  point  on  such  a  surface  to  any 
other  point  on  this  surface  no  work  is  done  by  or  against  the  force  of  the 
field.  There  is  then  no  component  force  in  any  direction  tangential  to 
such  a  surface,  and  hence  no  rate  of  change  of  potential  per  unit  of  dis- 
tance in  that  direction.  The  resultant  force  at  any  point  of  such  a  surface 
is  then  normal  to  the  surface.  Thus  the  surface  of  water  at  rest  forms  an 
equipotential  surface  for  which  there  is  no  rate  of  change  of  potential,  and 
the  resultant  force  for  every  particle  on  the  surface  is  normal  to  the  surface. 
The  work  done  by  or  against  gravity  in  moving  a  particle  from  one  point 
to  another  of  such  a  surface  is  zero. 

Lines  of  Force. — Any  line  so  drawn  in  a  field  of  force  that  its  direc- 
tion at  every  point  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  at  that  point  is 
called  aline  offeree.  As  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  is  normal  to 
the  equipotential  surface  passing  through  that  point,  lines  of  force  are 
normal  to  the  equipotential  surfaces  they  meet. 

Tubes  of  Force. — If  from  points  in  the  boundary  of  any  portion  of 
an  equipotential  surface  lines  of  force  are  drawn,  the  space  thus  marked 
off  is  called  a  tube  of  force. 

Gravitational  Potential. — The  choice  of  the  point  of  reference  and 
of  the  mode  of  defining  potential  are  matters  of  convenience  and  vary 
with  the  kind  of  field  of  force  under  consideration. 

The  potential  in  a  field  of  force  due  to  the  attraction  of  gravity  is 
called  the  gravitational  potential.  The  point  of  reference  is  taken  in 
this  case  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  since  it  is  convenient  to  have  the 
potential  for  all  points  of  a  gravitational  field  positive,  and  the  force  of  the 
field  is  always  attractive,  we  define  gravitational  potential  of  a  point  as 
the  work  done  by  tlie  force  of  the  field  in  moving  unit  mass  from  a  point 
at  an  infinite  distance  to  tlie  given  point.  Or,  since  there  is  thus  a  loss 
of  potential  energy,  the  work  done  by  the  force  of  the  field  must  equal  the 
gain  of  kinetic  energy,  and  hence  we  may  also  define  gravitational  poten- 
tial of  a  point  as  the  Mnetic  energy  acquired  hy  unit  mass  in  falling 
from  infinity  under  the  attraction  of  a  given  mass  to  that  point. 

The  force  of  gravity  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and 
we  have  seen  (page  47)  that  the  work  of  such  a  force 
when  a  particle  moves  from  a  distance  i2  to  a  distance 
r  from  the  centre  of  force  is  given  by 

where  F'  is  the  force  at  a  given  distance  r'. 
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If  we  take  R  infinite,  — -  is  zero  and  this  becomes 

W  =  F'r"" .  -. 
r 

If  the  mass  of  the  attracting  particle  at  0  is  m  and  of  the  moving  par- 
ticle M,  we  have  for  the  force  of  attraction  at  any  distance  /  (page  44, 
Vol.  II,  Statics) 

■n/         Mm 
r  * 

where  tc  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics)  is  given  by 

m 

where  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  m'  the  mass  of  the  earth  and  7-'  the 
radius  of  the  earth.  We  have  then  for  the  work  of  moving  a  particle  M 
from  infinity  to  the  distance  r 

W=kM-. 
r 

If  we  adopt  the  astronomical  unit  of  mass  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics) 

m 
this  becomes  W  —  M  — ,  and  if  we  take  the  mass  M  as  unity  we  have 

W  —  [M]--,  where  [M]  is  the  unit  of  mass,  or  the  numerical  equation 

r 
If  the  field  of  force  is  due  to  any  number  of  particles  of  masses  my , 
Wa ,  Ws,  etc.,  at  distances  ri,  ra ,  7-3,  etc.,  from  M,  we  have  the  numeric 
equatioH  when  M  is  unity 

r 
The  expression  "2—^  is  the  gravitational  potential  of  the  point  at  which 
the  attracted  particle  of  unit  mass  is  placed.    We  have  then 

F=2-, (1) 

r 

or,  mathematically  defined,  the  gravitational  potential  of  any  point  due 
to  the  attraction  of  any  mass  is  the  sum  of  the  quotients  of  all  the  ele- 
mentary attracting  masses  divided  by  their  distances  from  the  point. 

Since  equation  (1)  gives  the  work  done  by  the  force  of  the  field  in  mov- 
ing unit  mass  from  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance  to  the  given  point,  the 
work  done  in  moving  a  mass  M  is 

W  =  M2^  =MV, (2) 

r 

if  we  use  the  astronomical  unit  of  mass  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics),  or 

W  =  M2,~  =  kMV, (3) 

r 
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if  we  use  the  ordinary  unit  of  mass,  where  k  is  given  by 

■<='w <*) 

where  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  m'  the  mass  and  r'  the  radius  of  the 
earth  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics). 

Differential  Equations, — We  have  then  for  the  gravitational  poten- 
tial of  any  point  of  a  field  of  force  due  to  the  attraction  of  any  number  of 
particles  mi ,  7n» ,  mi ,  etc.,  at  distances  7'i ,  I't ,  is  from  that  point, 

7  =  2— (1) 

r 

From  the  principle  of  the  potential  (page  102),  if  we  take  the  point  as 
an  origin  of  co-ordinates,  we  have  for  the  component  force  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  axes  of  X,  Y,  Z,  for  a  unit  mass  at  the  point, 

Fy=^;\ (2) 

dz  ' 

where  the  astronomical  unit  of  mass  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics)  is  to  be 
used.     For  the  ordinary  unit  of  mass  we  multiply  by 

^  =  K (8) 

m 

where  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  m'  the  mass  and  r'  the  radius  of  the 
earth  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics). 

For  a  mass  M,  then,  at  the  point  we  multiply  by  kM. 

For  the  resultant  force  on  unit  of  mass  in  the  direction  of  any  radius 
vector  from  the  point  we  have 

-=^. <^' 

where  the  astronomical  unit  of  mass  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics)  is  to  be 
used.  For  ordinary  unit  of  mass  we  multiply  by  k,  and  for  any  mass  M 
at  the  point  by  kM. 

If  ds  is  an  element  of  the  path  of  the  attracted  particle  of  unit  mass, 

making  an  angle  6  with  r,  then  ds  = ,  and  we  have  for  the  component 

of  the  force  tangent  to  the  path,  upon  unit  mass, 

J.       dV     dV 

Ft  = -J- =  -^  cos  B, (5) 

ds       dr 

where  the  astronomical  unit  of  mass  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics)  is  to  be 
used. 

For  ordinary  unit  of  mass  we  multiply  by  k,  and  for  any  mass  M  by 
kM. 

We  have  from  (4),  F=  /  Rdr\  and  since  for  an  equipotential  surface 
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the  potential  has  the  same  value  at  every  point,  the  condition  for  an  equi- 
potential  surface  is 


F=    rRdr  =  C, 


(6) 


\yhere  C  is  a  constant. 

A  surface  which  fulfils  for  each  of  its  points  this  condition  is  an  equi- 
potential  surface  for  the  system  of  attractions.  As  any  value  can  be  given 
to  C  between  its  greatest  and  least  values,  there  will  be  an  indefinitely 
great  number  of  equipotential  surfaces  corresponding  to  any  given  system 
of  attractions. 

From  equation  (5)  we  see  that  Ft  is  zero  when  e  =  90°,  and  becomes 
equal  to  the  resultant  force  i2,  equation  (4),  when  6  =  0.  That  is,  the  re- 
sultant attraction  R  is  at  right  angles  to  the  equipotential  surface.  The 
direction  of  R  is  then  a  line  of  force. 

If  dv  is  an  element  of  volume,  and  8  its  density,  we  have  for  its  mass 
m  =  ddv.  Hence  for  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates 


-/?  =  / 


8dxdydz 


(7) 


If  we  use  polar  co-ordinates  we  have  for 
the  elementary  volume  (page  40,  Vol.  II, 
X  Statics)  dv  =  r^dr  cos  6  dd  d<p,  and  hence 


F  =    I    I    I  ^^'  ^^  cos  6  dB  d^. 


(8) 


EXAMPLES. 


(1)  Particles  of  masses  Z.^^'i^  39.28  awd  392.8  kilograms  are  situated 
at  three  of  the  corners  of  a  square  whose  side  is  1  metre.  Mnd  the  poten- 
tial at  the  fourth  corner. 

Ans.  V  —  2  -~,  and  the  astronomical  unit  of  mass  is  3928  grams  (page  48, 
Vol.  II,  Statics).     Hence  F  =  1.087  ergs. 

(2)  Mnd  the  potential  and  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  circular  ring 
of  radius  r  upon  a  point  C  on  the  perpendicular  to  its  plane  through  its 
centre  0. 

Ans.  Let  the  distance  of  the  point  C  from  the  centre  0  be  «.  Then  the 
distance  Cm  for  any  particle  of  the  ring  is 

V'r'  -4-  x'.     If  the  linear  density  of  the 
ring  is  8,  the  mass  is  ^nrS,  and  therefore 

.  ,  ^  2nr8 

the  potential  V  =  — . 

\/r^  -f  x^ 
The  attraction  upon  a  unit  mass  at  G 
parallel  to  the  plane  jf  the  ring  is  then 

dV 

-,  taking  the  astronomical  unit  of  mass  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics).     But  r  is 


dr' 


dV 


constant,  and  hence  — —  =  0.   That  is,  the  sum  of  the  component  attractions  of 
dr 

the  elements  of  the  ring  in  the  plane  of  the  ring  is  zero.     The  attraction  in  the 

direction  CO  upon  a  unit  mass  at  C,  taking  the  astronomical  unit  of  mass,  is 

d  V             ^7tr8x 
Ax  =  — •  =  — ,  the  minus  sign  denoting  attraction  or  force  towards 

dx  (^2  _}_  a;2)f 

the  centre  0.     This  is  the  same  result  as  already  found,  page  51,  Vol.  II, 

Statics. 
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If  we  multiply  the  value  of  V  and  Ax  by  kM,  where  M  is  the  mass  of  any 

particle  at  0,  and  ic  is  "^—7-  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics),  we  have  the  result  for 

any  mass  Mat  C,  using  the  ordinary  unit  of  mass. 

When  a;  =  0  the  potential  at  the  centre  of  the  ring  is  F  =  2it8. 

(3)  Find  the  potential  and  attraction  of  a  circular  arc  at  its  centre. 

Ans.  Let  fl  be  the  angle  subtended  by  any  portion  of  the  arc  estimated 
from  its  middle  point  D.  ^ 

The  length  of  any  element  is  rdQ,  its  mass  is  rSdQ, 
where  d  is  the  linear  density,  and  the  potential  is 

where  a  is  the  angle  ACD. 

This  is  independent  of  the  radius  r  of  the  arc. 

The  attraction  of  any  element  whose  mass  is  rSdB  for  a  unit  mass  at  C, 

rSdB 
using  the  astronomical  unit  of  mass  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics),  is  — —.     The 

rddQ 
component  of  this  at  right  angles  to  CD  is  — r—  sin  S,     and    along    CD, 

r 

rSdO 
s—  cos  6. 

We  have  then  for  the  resultant  attraction  at  right  angles  to  CD 


■L 


Ax  =  —    /    dfl  sin  6  =  0, 


and  for  the  resultant  attraction  along  CD 


■/f 


25 
Av=  ——    /    d9  cos  6  = sin  a. 


tfie  minus  sign  denoting  attraction. 

This  is  the  same  result  as  already  found,  page  50,  Vol.  II,  Statics,  for  a  unit 
mass  at  C,  using  the  astronomical  unit  of  mass.     For  any  mass  M  at  C,  using 

the  ordinary  unit  of  mass,  we  multiply  by  kM,  where  k  =  -^— p  (page  48,  Vol. 

II,  Statics). 

(4)  Mnd  the  potential  and  attraction  of  a  straight  line  upon  an 
external  point. 

Ans.  Let  AB  be  the  line  and  C  the  point.     Drop  the  perpendicular  CD, 
take  D  as  origin,  and  let  CD  =  p.     Then  for  any 
C  point  P  of  the    line    distant   DP  =  x   we   have 

{^:^v^  CP  =  r  =  \/y^  -\-  x^     Let  5  be  the  linear  density. 

j      \\"^^  Then  the  mass  of  any  element  is   ddx,   and   the 

12/      \\     ^^,^  potential  is 


-/ 
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Taking  this  between  the  limits  of  a;  =  DA  =  -\-  a  and  x  =  BB  =-\-b,  we 
have 


v=8 log       ^;  ^   . 

The  component  attraction  upon  unit  mass  at  C  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  is 

■fx 


dx        ^yi  ^  a.»* 
Introducing  the  limits  +  a  and  -\-  b, 


For  the  component  attraction  upon  the  unit  mass  at  C  perpendicular  to  the 
line  we  have 


..=-=..M±i^:i±l)] 


dy 

X  yx' 


=  -S. 


^/i  +  S 


8x 


Introducing  the  limits  +  a  and  +  b,  we  have 

p  ^  ^f        ^  _  ft        \      ^± &_\ 

*       y\^yi  ^a?        i/y^  +  by      V  \0A       CBJ' 

Let  the  angle  BCA   =   a,    BCB  =  /?,    ACB  =  ft  -  a  =  y.      Then 
1         cos  (5       1         cos  a 


(75  ~    CB  '     CA         CD 
and 


-,     a  =  CA  sin  cr,     b  =  CB  sin  /3, 


2^0!  =  "^(^^^  /^  —  ^°^  ^J-   -^»  =  C^i^^'^  "  ~  ^^°  ^]' 


The  resultant  force  upon  unit  mass  at  C  is  then 


5     r-, T, 25     .     1 


R  =   JF^  +  R*  =  -  1/2-3  cos  y  =  —  sin  -  ;'. 

y  y        ^ 

This  is  the  same  result  as  already  obtained,  page  51,  Vol.  II,  Statics. 

The  tangent  of  the   angle   which  this   resultant   force  makes  with  the 
vertical  is 

Fx    _  cos  /?  —  cos  o:  _         a  -\-  ft 
Fy        sin  a  —  sin  ft  2 

Therefore  the  resultant  attraction  bisects  the  angle  ACB. 

The  results  are  all  for  unit    mass  at   C  and  astronomical  unit  of  mass 
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(page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics).     For  mass  M  at  C  and  ordinary  unit  of  mass  we 

have  only  to  multiply  Fx,  Fy,  R  by  kM,  where  K  —  ^—^  (page  48,  Vol.   II, 

m 

Statics). 

(5)  Find  the  potential  and  attraction  for  a  circular  disk  at  a  point  on 
the  perpendicular  to  its  plane  through  its  centre. 

Ans.  Let  y  be  the  radius  and  dy  the  thickness  of  an  elementary  ring, 
and  8  the  surface  density.  Then  the  mass  of  the  elementary  ring  is  %n8y  dy 
If  the  distance  OC  is  x,  we  have  for  the  potential  of  the  disk 

ydy 


=""/■ 


V^'  +  y* 

=  2nd{  V«*TP  -  a;)' 

which  for  the  limits  y  =  R  =  radius  of 
disk,  and  y  =  0  becomes 

V  =  27tS{  Vx^  -f  R'  -  x). 

For  the  centre  of  the  disk  this  becomes  27tdR. 

The  potential  then  is  constant  for  x  constant.     The  component  force  upon 

dV 
unit  mass  at  C  parallel  to  the  disk  is  then  — rrj  =  0.     For  the  component  force 

dR 

dV  I  CB         \ 

along  OC  we  have  Fx  =  —r-  =  —  27i8il  —  — =^=  1,  the  minus  sign  de- 

dx  \         i/x^  -\-  R*J 

noting  attraction. 

This  is  the  same  result  as  already  obtained,  page  52,  Vol.  II,  Statics. 

For  mass  Jf  at  0  and  ordinary  unit  of  mass  we  have  only  to  multiply 

Fx  by  kM,  where  X-  =  ^  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics). 

(6)  Find  the  potential  and  attraction  at  the  vertex  for  a  right  cone 
voith  circular  base. 

Ans.  Let  the  half  angle  at  the  vertex,  OCR,  of  the  preceding  figure  be  9. 

X 

Then  — ^^: =  cos  9.     Hence  from  the  preceding  example  we  see  that 

Vx'  +  W 
the  attraction  of  all  circular  elementary  slices  for  a  particle  at  C  is  the  same, 
and  equal  to 

-  27tddx{l  —  cos  6). 
The  total  attraction  is  then 

Fx  =  4,-  =  -  ^itSail  -  cos  6), 
dx 

which  for  the  limits  h  and  0  becomes 

Fx-  -  2itSTi{\  -  cos  0). 

This  is  the  same  result  as  already  obtained,  page  52,  Vol.  II,  Statics. 

For  mass  M&t  G  and  ordinary  units  of  mass  we  have  only  to  multiply  by 

or'' 
kM,  where  k  =  ^—f-  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics). 

We  have  then 

V=  -  7tSx\i  -  cos  6), 
or  for  limits  0  and  h 

V  =  7t8h\l  -  cos  6). 
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(7)  Find  the  potential  and  attraction  of  a  spherical  shell  at  any  point. 

Ans.  Let  r  be  tlie  radius  of  the  shell,  t  its  thickness,  p  the  distance  of  the 

point  B  from  the  centre  C,  AB  =  a  =  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  shell 

from  the  given  point  B.     Take  the  origin  at  C,  and  let  BG 

coincide  with  the  axis  of  Y. 

Then    (page    40,    Vol.    II,    Statics)    the     elementary 
l^olume  is 

dv  =  rH  sin  Bd  M  <p, 
and 


a  =  \/r'  -\-  p^ 
Hence,  if  8  is  the  density, 


F=<5fr5 


2rp  cos  9. 


sin  9  dO  d<p 


0       t/O 

Integrating  first  with  respect  to  0,  we  have 

sin  9 


4/r*  —  2rp  cos  9  +  p* 


V=%Tt8tr^ 


Jo     ^''-^ 


2rp  cos  9  4-/3*' 


and  then  with  respect  to  9, 

F=?^^|(r*-2rpcos9  +  p')*f; 
=  27r5<£  r^^2  ^  2r/3  +  p^)*-  (r'  -  2rp  +  p*)*! . 

When  the  point  B  is  within  the  shell  p  <r,  and  when  it  is  outside  of  the 
shell  p  >  r.  J 

In  the  first  case,  when  B  is  within  the  shell,  we  have 


V= 1  (r-\-p)-{r 


-V 


p) 


=  4ndtr  =  ^, 
r 


where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  shell.     The  resultant  force  of  attraction  is  then 

dV 
R  =  —  =  0.     This  is  the  same  result  as  in  example    (3),  page  54,  Vol.  II, 

Statics. 

In  the  second  case,  when  B  is  outside  the  shell,  we  have 


^     2TcStrr.     ,     .      ,         n      4n8ti^ 


m 
J' 


where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  shell.     The  resultant  force  of  attraction  then  is 

dV  m 

R  = = r-,  where  the  minus  sign  denotes  attraction. 

dp  p^ 

If  we  take  the  mass  M  &t  B  and  use  the  ordinary  unit  of  mass,  we  have 

R  =  —  K  — r  •     This  is  the  same  result  as  already  obtained  page  46,  Vol.  II, 

Statics. 

(8)  Find  the  potential  and  attraction  of  a  thick  homogeneous  spherical 
shell  at  any  point. 
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Ans.  Let  the  external  radius  be  ri  and  the  internal  radius  r^.  Then  in  the 
preceding  example  we  can  put  t  =  dr,  and  we  have  for  the  potential  of  that 
part   of  the  shell   outside  of  the    spherical    surface    containing    the    point 

/  AiiSr  dr,  and  for  the  potential  of  that  part  of  the  shell  inside  of  the  spher- 

/v 
leal  surface  containing  the  point     I Hence 

'    r'^dr  +  ^nS    I     rdr 

=  ^  (P»  -  r,3)  +  27r(5(r.»  -  /o«). 
The  mass  of  the  shell  is  to  =  (ri^  —  r^^). 

o 

If  the  point  is  wholly  within  the  shell, 

F=2n:5(n« -rg«); 

and  if  the  thickness  is  very  small,  ri  —  r»  =  <  and  ri  4-  *"»  =  3^»  *°<i  ^  =  4n'5fr, 

dV 
as  found  in  the  preceding  example.     Also  the  attraction  \aR=  —  =  0,  as 

found  in  the  preceding  example. 

If  the  point  is  wholly  without  the  shell, 

and  R  = j,  as  found  in  the  preceding  example. 

If  the  shell  becomes  a  sphere,  ra  =  0  and  ri  =  r,  and  we  have  for  an  interior 
point 

_     „    -  ,      2ff5p* 


r   -*«-/              3 

' 

^-          3     -- 

4 

where  m  =  -^10^8.    For  an  exterior  point 
0 

P* 

For  p  =  r  we  have  in  both  cases 

47r5r'      to 
3      ~  r  ' 

i2  = 

m 

Hence  we  see  that  for  a  homogeneous  sphere  we  may  take  the  potential  and 
attraction  at  any  external  point  as  though  the  whole  mass  were  concentrated  at 
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the  centre;  wliile  the  attraction  at  an  interior  point  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  distance  from  the  centre.  The  first  result  has  been  proved,  page  46,  Vol. 
II,  Statics;  the  second  in  example  (4),  page  54,  Vol.  II,  Statics. 

(9)  Find  the  potential  and  attraction  for  a  cylinder  of  length  I  and 
radius  Rfor  a  point  on  the  axis  at  a  distance  d  from  the  nearest  end. 
Ans.  We  have  found,  example  (5),  for  the  component  force  along  the  axis 

of  a  circular  disk  —  27r6  (1 .  )  ;  the  component  at   right   angles   to 

the  axis  being  zero.     If  the  disk  has  a  thickness  dx,  we  have  for  a  cylinder 


dx         "^ 


-  2;r5  f  dx{\ ^        )  =  -  2;r5(a;  -  sfz'  +  iP); 


or,  taking  the  limits  d-{-l  and  d, 

Fx  =  -  27tS{l  -  i/(d  +  0'  +  R'+  Vd'  +  B'). 

This  is  the  same  result  as  found  on  page  52,  Vol.  II,  Statics. 
Hence 

V=    I  -  2n8dx{x  —  i^^TJ^i^ 

=  -  27td[j  - 1-  V^^T^-  Y  ^«g  (*  +  i^^M^O  ]• 

The  value  of  V  is  obtained  by  taking  the  limits  d  +  I  and  d.  For  d  =  0 
we  have  for  the  attraction  upon  unit  mass  at  the  end  surface 

Fx  =  -  27cd{l  -  i^F+R^  +  R), 
and 

v= 2718^1  |/iM^  - 1  -  f-  log  (i  +  vn^^)]- 

The  value  for  Fx  is  the  same  as  found  on  page  52,  Vol.  II,  Statics. 

For  a  mass  M,  using  the  ordinary  unit  of  mass,  we  multiply  Fx  by  kM, 

where  k  =^  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics), 
m 

(10)  If  th".  radius  of  the  earth  is  4000  miles,  find  the  potential  for  a 
point  on  the  surface. 

Ans.  From  example  (8)  we  have  for  astronomical   unit  of  mass  F  =  — . 

For  ordinary  unit  of  mass  we  multiply  by  ^.     Hence  V  =  gr  f  t. -poundals, 
or  gr  ft.-lbs.  =  4000  X  5280  =  21120000  ft.-lbs. 

(11)  Show  that  the  dimensions  of  potential  are  — , 

(12)  In  a  series  of  concentric  spherical  equipotential  surfaces  show 
that  the  distance  between  any  two  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  tJie 
geometric  mean  of  the  distances  froin  the  centre. 

Ans.  I.«t  ri  and  rj  be  the  distances  from  the  centre,  ri  the  greater.     Then 
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if  the  field  of  force  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  at  the  centre, 

the  potential  for  any  point  on  the  first  surface  is  Vi  =  — ,  and  for  any  point  on 

m 
the  second  surface  Fa  =  — .     The  work  done  upon  unit  mass  in  passing  from 

(1        1  \                Ti  —  r^ 
1  =  Km . , 

ar'^  W 

where  K  —  ^—r  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics).     Therefore  n  —  n  =  — .  rirj,  or 

m  _  Km 

the  distance  Vi  —  rs  between  the  surfaces  is  proportional  to  Tir^.  But  if  a;  is  a 
geometric  mean  between  ri  and  rj  we  have  Ti  :  x  ■.:  x  :  Ti  ,  oi  x^  =  rir%,  or 
X  —  '^riVi.  Therefore  rirj  is  the  square  of  the  geometric  mean  of  the  dis- 
tances from  the  centre. 

It  follows  that  at  great  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  the  unit  mass 
must  be  moved  a  long  distance  in  order  to  do  a  ft. -lb.  of  work. 

(13)  A  point  A  near  the  earth's  surface  is  h  feet  above  another  such 
point  at  B.    Find  the  excess  of  the  potential  of  A  over  that  of  B. 

T*k  ~^  7*1  OT^^ 

Ans.  From  preceding  example  Va  —  Vb  =  xin' ,  where  K  =  — ;-. 

*^  "  ^  riTii  m 

We  have  ri  —  r-t  =  h,  and  if  the  points  are  near  the  earth's  surface  rjTj  ap- 
proximately equal  to  r'".     Hence  Va  —  Vb  =  —  gh. 

(14)  At  th£  distance  of  the  moon,  240000  miles  from  the  earths  centre^ 
find  the  shortest  distance  through  which  1  lb.  must  be  moved  to  do  1 
ft.-lb.  of  work. 

Ans.  From  example  (12)  we  have  W  =  Km'~ -,  or,  inserting  the  value 

riv-i 

oi  K,  W  =  gr'— -,  where  Wis  the  work  in  ft.-poundals.     For  the  work 

in  ft.-lbs.  we  have  W  =  r'*- -*,  or  if  W=  1  ft.-lb.,  rj  —  ra  =  — ^—r- 

ri_ 
Taking  r'  =  4000  miles  and  ri  =  240000  miles,  we  have 

.        r   -  240000X5280  -  gfinn  f, 

77  4000  X  4000  X  5280  X  5280  -  ^^  "" 
+  240000  X  5280 

The  Theorem  of  La  Place.— if  any  closed  surface  in  a  field  of  force 
is  divided  into  small  portions,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  areas  of  these 
portions  by  the  normal  components  of  the  forces  exerted  at  them  on  unit 
mass  is  called  the  integral  normal  attraction  over  the  surface. 

Thus  if  V  is  the  potential  for  any  point  of  the  surface,  then  if  p  is  the 

dV 
normal  to  the  surface  the  normal  force  or  unit  mass  is  iV=  — .     If  dA  is 

dft 
the  small  elementary  area,  the  product  NdA  is  the  normal  attraction  over 

/PdV 
NdA  =    /  -T-dA  is  the  integral  normal 

attraction  over  the  whole  surface. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  any  closed  surface,  and  m  any  attracting  mass 
wholly  external  to  A.     Then  it  can  be  shown  that 


CNdA  =  f~-dA  =  0. 
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This  is  known  as  the  theorem  of  La  Place. 

Take  a  particle  of  mass  in  at  0  wholly  outside  the  closed  surface  S. 
Consider  the  elementary  cone  which  has  dA  for  its  base,  and  vertex  at  0. 


If  r  be  the  length  of  the  cone  and  Sao  its  solid  angle,  its  base  is 
dA  =  t'^doo  sec  <p,  where  (p  is  the  angle  which  the  base  makes  with  a 


normal  section  of  the  cone. 


The  attraction  is  —  on  unit  mass,  and  the 


normal  attraction  -r  cos  (p  =  JV. 


Hence  NdA  =  mdaa. 


If  the  mass  m  at  0  is  wholly  without  the  surface,  every  line  drawn  from 
it  will  meet  the  surface  in  an  even  number  of  points.  If  we  take  the 
normal  attraction  as  positive  if  directed  outwards  and  negative  if  directed 
inwards,  we  have 


+  N.dA, 


NidAi  =  +  WsdAs  =  —  IfidAi  =  mdoo. 


Hence 


flfdA  =  Jj-dA  =  0. 


Poisson's  Extension  of  La  Placets  Theorem. — If  the  point  0  is 
inside  the  surf  ace,  the  cone  whose  vertex  is  0  will  cut  the  surface  in  what- 
ever direction  it  is  drawn  an  odd  number  of 
times.    We  have  then 

—  NidAi^  +  NidA^  =  —  IfsdAt  =  mdoo. 

Hence 


»     flfdA  =  f^dA  =    Cmdoo  =  -  ^nM', 

where  M'  is  the  entire  mass  within  the  sur- 
face. 

This  is  known  as  Poisson's  extension  of  La  Place's  theorem. 
Hence,  combining  the  two  theorems,  we  see  that  the  sum  of  the  at- 
tractions of  any  mass  M  estimated  along  the  normals  at  all  points  of  a 
closed  surface  is  zero  when  the  attracting  matter  M  is  wholly  external  to 
the  surface  and  equal  to  —  AnM'  when  the  closed  surface  contains  any 
portion  M'  of  M,  or 


/^''^  =  /57''^=»- 


or     —  4«jr. 


Let  a?,  2/,  ^  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  attracting  particle  of  density  8. 
Then  we  can  also  write 


drv_     (PV^      ^  =  0 
dx"  "^  dy^   '^  dz'  ~    ' 


or    iird. 
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Thus,  let  the  surface  be  a  rectangular  parallelopipedon  whose  sides  are 
<ix,  dy,  dz.  Let  iVi ,  iVy ,  Nz  be  the  normal  attractions  on  the  sides,  taken 
as  positive  in  the  positive  direction  of  x,  y,  z. 

For  the  two  faces  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  X  we  have 

dA  =  dydz,  and  for  a  point  within  the  surface  we  have  for  the  face  on  the 

dV  dV     d'^V 

left  ITx  =  -T->  a-iid  for  the  face  on  the  right  —  JV^  =  -rr- A .      Hence 

dx  dx      dx 

/d?V 
NxdA  over  this  pair  of  faces  is  —  -r-^  dx  dydz.    For  the  other  pairs  of 

d^V  d^V 

faces  we  have  in  the  same  way  —  -^-^  dxdy  dz  and  —  -—^  dxdydz.  Equat- 

ing  then  the  value  of  /  NdA  for  the  whole  surface  to  —  i.icM\  that  is, 

to  —  ^Litdx  dy  dzd,  we  have 

d'V  ,  d'V,  d^V     .^j. 

=:  VtO. 

dx'  ^  dy''  ^  dz" 
If  the  point  is  external,  S  =  o  and 

dx'  "^  dy'*  ^  dz'~    ' 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  or  spherical  shell  of  matter 
symmetrically  distributed  round  the  centre. 

Ans.  By  symmetry  the  attraction  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  a  spherical 
surface  and  is  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  drawn  inwards.  Let  r  be  the  radius 
■of  such  a  surface.     Then 


CncLA  =  iV  fdA  =  J!f.  47rr«. 


Equating  this  to  —  4:7cM',  where  M'  is  the  mass  within  the  surface,  we  have 
for  the  attraction  on  unit  mass  at  distance  r,  using  the  astronomic  unit  of  mass 
(page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics) 

N  in  this  case  is  the  whole  attraction  on  unit  mass  at  a  distance  r  from  the 
centre,  and  the  result  shows  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  attraction  of  a  mass  M' 
collected  at  the  centre.  If  r  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  or  the  external  radius  of  the  shell,  M'  will  be  the  whole  mass  of  the 
sphere  or  shell.  If  r  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  internal  radius  of  the  shell, 
M'  is  zero.     (See  examples  (7)  ajid  (8),  pages  110,  111.) 

(2)  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  cylinder,  either  solid  or  hollow,  of  in- 
definitely great  length,  the  density  being  a  function  of  the  distance  from 
the  axis. 

Ans.  By  symmetry  the  attraction  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  a  cylindric 
surface  having  the  same  axis  as  the  given  cylinder,  and  is 
I    directed  normally  inwards.     Let  such  a  cylinder   of  radius  r 
}    be  cut  by  two  planes  at  unit  distance  apart,  perpendicular  to  the 


axis,  and  let  us  take    /  NdA  over  the  surface  of  the  right 

cylinder  of  unit  length  thus  enclosed.  The  value  of  iVat  any 
point  of  either  end  of  this  cylinder  is  zero,  since  the  whole 
force  is  tangential;  while  at  any  point  of  the  convex  surface 
the  force  is  normal. 

Hence  if  F  denotes  the  attraction  upon  unit  mass  at  dis- 
tance r  from  the  axis,  we  have 


/ 


NdA  =  Fx  convex  surface  =  2nrF. 
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Equating  ttis  to  —  AtcM',  we  have  for  the  attraction  on  unit  mass  at  dis- 
tance r,  using  the  astronomic  unit  of  mass  (page  48,  Vol.  II,  Statics), 

F -, 

where  M'  is  the  mass  of  unit  length  of  the  given  cylinder,  if  r  is  greater  than 
the  external  radius  B  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  cylinder  is  hollow  and  r  less  than 
the  internal  radius,  M'  is  zero. 

(3)  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  uniform  lamina  formed  by  two  paral- 
lel planes  extending  to  an  indefinite  distance  in  all  directions. 

Ans.  By  sjTumetry  the  attraction  is  normal  to  the  lamina,  and  the  same  for 
all  points  equidistant,  whether  on  the  same  or  on 
opposite  sides.  I — ^^ 

Consider  a  right  cylinder  with  plane  ends  of  unit  j  j 

area,  these  latter  being  parallel  to  the  lamina  and  at 

equal  distances  on  opposite  sides,  and  take    /  NdA 

over  its  surface.  N  will  be  zero  over  the  convex 
surface  because  the  attraction  there  is  tangential.  On 
the  plane  ends  the  attraction  will  have  a  uniform 


I 

— I ! 

"1 1 

.  L ! 


value  which  we  will  call  F.     Then    /  NdA  =  2F, 

and  equating  this  to  —  4:itM',  we  have  for  the  attraction  on  unit  mass,  using 
the  astronomic  unit  of  mass  (page  48,  Vol.  II.,  Statics), 

F=  -  27cM', 

where  M'  is  the  mass  of  unit  area  of  the  lamina. 

(4)  77ie  force  at  any  point  of  a  tube  of  force  varies  inversely  as  the 
normal  cross-section  at  that  point  when  there  is  no  attracting  matter 
within  the  tube. 

Ans.  If  lines  of  force  are  drawn  from  points  in  the  boundary  of  any  portion 
of  an  equipotential  surface,  the  space  thus  marked  off  is  called  a  tube  of  force. 
Any  normal  section  is  then  an  equipotential  surface.  If  we  apply  to  a  tube  of 
force  bounded  by  two  normal  sections  the  theorem 


/ 


NdA  =  -  4:7tM'  or  0, 


If  will  vanish  over  the  sides  of  the  tube,  because  the  force  there  is  tangential . 
At  one  end  (that  for  which  V  is  greatest)  N  will  be  positive 
^  and  equal  to  the  resultant  force  ^i ;  at  the  other  end  it  will 

^^^  be  negative  and  equal  to  F^,  taking  forces  outward  as  posi- 

tive and  inward  negative.     Hence  denoting  the  areas  of  the 
normal  sections  by  dAi  and  dAt,  we  have 

F.dAi  -  FidAi  =  -  iTcM', 

where  M'  denotes  the  mass  of  attracting  matter  contained 
within  the  tube. 

When  there  is  no  attracting  matter  within  the  tube 

FidAi  -  FtdAi  =  0,     or    F^dAi  =  F^dA^; 

that  is,  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  cross-section  of  the  tube. 

When  a  liquid  flows  through  a  tube,  keeping  it  always  full,  the  flow  of 
liquid,  or  the  volume  that  passes  per  unit  of  time,  must  be  the  same  for  all 
sections  of  the  tube.    If  dA  be  an  element  of  any  section  and  If  the  component 


velocity  normal  to  dA,  the  flow  across  the  section  will  be  /  NdA. 

If  we  consider  any  closed  surface  in  the  liquid,  the  flow  into  it  mu 
the  flow  out  of  it,  and  therefore  if  iV  is  taken  positive  or  negative  accc 

the  flow  is  outward  or  inward,   /  NdA  over  the  whole  surface  is  zero. 
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From  this  analogy,  NdA,  where  ^denotes  the  intensity  of  the  component 
force  normal  to  the  element  dA,  is  sometimes  called  the  flow  of  force  across  the 
element.  We  can  then  say  that  the  f/)w  of  force  is  the  same  across  any  two 
sections  of  a  tube  of  force  not  separated  by  attracting  matter,  that  the  total 
flow  of  force  into  a  space  not  containing  attracting  matter  is  zero,  and  that  the 
total  flow  of  force  into  a  space  containing  the  quantity  of  matter  M'  is  —  ^tcM'. 

Faraday  used  the  expression  ' '  number  of  lines  of  force  "  to  denote  what  has 
been  called  flow  of  force.  It  is  sometimes  called  ' '  number  of  unit  tubes  of 
force."  Hence  the  expressions  "number  of  unit  tubes  of  force  which  cut  a 
surface,"  the  "flow  of  force  across  a  surface  "  and  the  "  integral  of  nomial  at- 
traction over  a  surface  "  are  all  various  names  for  the  integral  /  NdA. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
CONSTKAINED  MOTION  OF  A  PARTICLE. 


KEACTION  OF  ANY  CURVE  OR  SURFACE.  REACTION,  EXTERNAL  FORCES  ZERO. 
REACTION,  CO-PLANAR  FORCES.  REACTION,  PLANE  CURVE  IN  GENERAL. 
REACTION,  PLANE  CURVE,  CO-PLANAR  FORCES.  REACTION  DUE  TO  ROTA- 
TION OF  PATH.      CONSTRAINED  MOTION,  GENERAL  EQUATIONS. 

Reaction  of  any  Curve  or  Surface. — Suppose  a  body  sliding  upon 
a  rough  curve  or  surface.  We  can  replace  it  (page  66)  by  a  particle 
of  equal  mass  m  at  any  point  of  contact  P  given  by  the  co-ordinates 
X,  y,  z.  Let  this  particle  have  the  velocity  v  in  the  direction  PT 
along  the  tangent  at  P.  Let  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the 
point  P. 

Let  R  be  the  reaction  of  the  curve  making  the  angle  of  kinetic 


-:*JR^ 


friction  (t>  vp^ith  the  normal  reaction  N.    We  can  resolve  R  then 
into  the  normal  reaction  N  and  the  friction 

where  /^  is  the  coeflScient  of  kinetic  friction.    The  friction  F  always 
acts  opposite  to  the  direction  of  motion. 

Let  the  normal  reaction  N  make  the  angles  rip  and  Vn  with  the 
radius  of  curvature  p  and  the  perpendicular  through  P  to  the  plane 
of  p  and  PT.  Then  we  can  resolve  the  normal  reaction  N  into  the 
reaction  Np  along  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the  reaction  Nn  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  p  and  PT. 

If  the  particle  moves  on  a  surface  there  can  be  no  reaction  Nn  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion,  hence  Nn  =  0.  For  a  sur- 
face, then,  the  resultant  R  of  all  the  external  forces  acting  on  the 
particle  must  always  lie  in  the  plane  of  T  and  p,  and  the  normal 
reaction  N=  Np  must  always  act  along  the  radius  of  curvature. 
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The  same  will  hold  true  for  a  curve  unless  the  particle  is  a  ring 
with  the  curve  passing  through  it,  or  the  curve  is  a  hollow  tube 
with  the  particle  within  it. 

Let  all  the  forces  and  reactions  upon  the  body,  except  the  friction 
and  reaction  E  at  the  point  P,  be  Fi,  F^,  etc.,  making  with  the  co- 
ordinate axes  the  angles  (a, ,  /?i ,  yi),  {a^ ,  /?, ,  yt),  etc.  Then  the 
resultant  components  Fx,  Fy,  Fz  parallel  to  the  axes  are  given  by 

Fx  =  Fi  cos  «i  +  Fi  cos  at  +  .  .  .  =  2F  cos  «;  \ 

Fy  =  Fi  cos  /?x  +  JP'a  cos  ySa  +  .  .  .  =  SF  COS  /S;  V  .     .     .     (1) 

Fz  =  Fi  cos  Vi  +  Fi  COS  yi  +  .  ,  .  =  2F  cos  r-  ) 

In  taking  these  algebraic  sums,  components  in  the  positive  direc- 
tions of  X,  y  and  z  are  positive,  in  the  opposite  directions  negative. 

Let  the  radius  of  curvature  p  make  the  angles  Bx,  ^^ ,  ^z  with  the 
co-ordinate  axes.  Then  we  have  for  the  component  of  the  resultant 
R'  of  all  the  external  forces  Fi,  Fi,  etc.,  along  the  radius  of 
curvature 

Fx  cos  6a;  4-  Fy  cos  6j/  -f  Fz  cos  0z. 

The  reaction  of  the  curve  or  surface  due  to  these  external  forces 
is  equal  and  opposite  in  direction  and  therefore  given  by 

—  {Fx  cos  6a:  +  Fy  COS  Qy  -f-  Fz  COS  62). 

But  we  have  seen  (page  15)  that  the  reaction  of  the  curve  due  to 

motion  on  the  curve  alone  is ,  always  acting  towards  the  centre 

of  curvature.  The  total  reaction  .^p  along  the  radius  of  curvature 
is  then 

Np  =  —  (Fx  cos  6a,  +  Fy  cos  Oy  +  Fz  COS  Qz)  +  — .    .     .      (2) 

In  equation  (2), always  acts  towards  the  centre  of  curvature 

and  is  therefore  always  essentially  negative.  We  take  p,  then, 
always  positive  or  away  from  the  centre  of  curvature.  We  take 
the  components  -Fa;  cos  6a;,  etc.,  positive  when  acting  away  from, 
negative  when  acting  towards,  the  centre  of  curvature.  If  Np 
comes  out  positive,  then  it  acts  away  from,  if  negative,  towards,  the 
centre  of  curvature.  For  a  particle  on  the  concave  side  Np  negative 
indicates  pressure  and  positive  Np  indicates  tension  between  the 
particle  and  curve,  and  vcie  versa  for  a  particle  on  the  convex  side. 
In  any  case,  then,  we  have  pressure  when  Np  acting  upon  the  par- 
ticle is  aivay  from  the  curve  or  surface. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  a  surface,  equation  (2)  gives  the  resultant 
normal  reaction  N  (figure,  page  118).  So  also  for  a  curve,  unless 
the  particle  is  a  ring  about  the  curve,  or  the  curve  is  a  hollow  tube 
with  the  particle  inside.  Only  in  this  case  can  we  have  the  normal 
reaction  Nn- 

Let  the  normal  at  P  to  the  plane  of  p  and  T  make  the  angles  €x , 
ey ,  ez  with  the  axes.  Then  the  component  of  the  resultant  .R'  of 
all  the  external  forces  Fi ,  Ft,  etc.,  along  this  normal  is 


Fx  cos  fx  +  Fy  cos  ey  +  Fz  cos  ez. 
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The  reaction  Nn  of  the  curve  along  this  normal  is  equal  and 
opposite,  or 

Nn  =  —  (Fx  cos  ex  +  Fy  COS  ey  +  Fz  COS  ^z).       ...     (3) 

In  equation  (3)  we  take  components  in  any  one  direction  along 
the  normal  positive,  in  the  opposite  direction  negative. 
The  resultant  normal  reaction  N  is  then  given  by 


,     •  N=\/N,''  +  Nn\ (4) 

making  the  angles  T/p,  77,1  with  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the 
normal  to  the  plane  of  p  and  PT  given  by 

-ZVp  Nn  ,^ 

cos  7p   =  -^,      COS  »7n  =  -^,    .     .     .     .     .     .     (6) 

and  angles  ijx,  rfy,  Vz  with  the  axes  given  by 

COS  Vx  =  COS  Vp  cos  Qx  +  cos  Vn  COS  e*  ; 

COS  Vy  =  COS  Vp  COS  6y  +  COS  7/ji  COS  ^y  '■,[....     id) 

COS  tfz  =  COS  Tjp  COS  Qz  +  COS  Tfn  COS  ee. 


Let  the  tangent  T  make  the  angles  t()x,  iffy,  rpz  with  the  axes. 
Then  we  have  for  the  tangential  component  of  the  external  forces 

T  =  Fx  cos  tx  +  Fy  cos  tl'y  +  Fz  cos  ipz.    .    .    .    .    (7) 

In  equation  (7)  we  take  components  in  the  direction  of  motion 
positive,  in  the  opposite  direction  negative. 

If  there  is  friction  there  must  always  be  pressure  between  the 
particle  and  curve  or  surface,  or  the  reaction  on  the  particle  must 
always  be  away  from  the  curve  or  surface. 

we  have  then  for  the  friction,  when  there  is  any, 

F  =  mN, 

where  m  is  the  coeflBcient  of  kinetic  friction.  The  direction  of  the 
friction  is  always  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  The 
resultant  tangential  force  is  then 

T-F=T-mN, 
or 

T -F  =  Fx  COS  il'x  +  Fy  cos  il>y  +  Fz  cos  i>z  -  mN.    .    .    (8) 

The  resultant  reaction  R  (figure,  page  118)  lies  in  the  plane  of 
N  and  T  and  makes  the  angle  of  friction  0  with  N,  so  that 

R  =  ^JV"  +  M^'N'  =  N^r+l?  =  — ^ (9) 

cos  (p 

If  T  —  F  =  0,  we  have  equilibrium.  If  there  is  no  equilibriiim, 
T—  F must  be  greater  or  less  than  zero,  and  hence 

■§^%^ (10) 
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For  a  smooth  curve  or  surface  jn  =  0,  F  =  0.    For  a  straight  line 

or  plane  p  =  co  and  =  0. 

p 
Reaction — External  Forces  Zero.  —  If   there   are   no   external 
forces  we  have  Fx  =0,  Fy  =  0,  Fz  =  0.    Hence  from  (3)  Nn  =  0,  and 
from  (4)  and  (5)  N  =  Np  and  ^p  =  0,  Vn—  90°,  or  the  normal  reaction 
lies  in  the  radius  of  curvature.    We  have  then  from  (2) 

AT         .   ^^'  * 

ahcays  acting  towards  the  centre  of  curvature.  There  can  only  be 
friction  when  there  is  pressure  between  the  curve  or  surface  and 
particle,  that  is,  when  Np  is  away  from  the  curve,  or  the  particle  is 
on  the  concave  side. 

Reaction— All  Forces  Co-planar. — If  all  the  forces  are  co-planar, 
J2'  (figure,  page  118)  must  lie  in  the  plane  of  p  and  T,  and  hence  Nn  =  0 
and  N=  Np,  or  the  normal  reaction  lies  in  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Reaction — Plane  Curve  in  General. — For  a  plane  curve  in  gen- 
eral we  may  take  the  plane  of  the  curve  that  of  XY;  we  have  then 

0^  =  90°,     ^2  =  90°,     ex  =  90°,     €y=90%     e«  =  0.     .     .     (1) 

Hence  from  (2),  page  119, 

Np  =  —  (Fx  cos  Bx  +  Fy  cos  flj/)  +  — (2) 

From  (3),  page  120,  we  have 

Nn  =  -Fz, (3) 

and  from  (4),  page  120, 

:N=VNp'+Nn\ (4) 

From  (5),  page  120,  we  have  then 

Np  Nn  .B;\ 

COS  Vp  =  j^,     cos  Vn  =  -^, (5) 

and  from  (6), 

cos  Vx  =  COS  T/p  cos  Qx,      cos  J?y  =  cos  Vp  cos  9y  ,      COS  Vz  =  COS  Tfn.      (6) 

In  order  that  there  may  be  friction  there  must  be  pressure  be- 
tween the  curve  and  particle  or  N  must  act  on  the  particle  away 
from  the  curve.    We  have  then  from  (7),  page  120, 

T  =  Fx  cos  il>x  +  Fy  cos  V»,  •••♦••    (7) 
and  the  friction 

F  =  mN, 

always  acting  opposite  to  the  direction  of  motion. 
The  tangential  force  is  then 

T—  F  =  FxC08ipx+  Fy  COS  ipy  —  mN.    ....     (8) 

It  T  —  F  =  0,  there  is  equilibrium.  If  there  is  no  equilibrium, 
T  —  J^  is  greater  or  less  than  zero,  or 

N<^' 
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If  the  curve  is  a  straight  line  p  =  oo , =  0.     For  a  smooth 

P 
curve  yu  =  0,  i^  =  0. 

Reaction — Plane  Curve — Co-planar  Forces. — For  a  plane  curve 
when  all  the  forces  are  in  the  plane  of  the  curve,  we  have 


Fz  =  0,    and    Nn  =  0 

The  preceding  equation  then  becomes 

N=Np  =  —  iFx  cos  6x  +  Fy  cos  By)  + .    . 

We  have  also 

Vp  =  0,         77n=90; 

COS  Vx  =  COS  6x ,  COS  f?y  =  cos  Qy ,  COS  7Jz  =  0i 

cos  tx  =  sin  6x,        cos  i>y  =  cos  Ox,       COS  tz  =  0; 
T=Fx  sin  Ox  +  Fy  COS  Ox,    .    .    .    . 
F  =  MNp; 
T  -  F  =  {Fx  sin  Ox  +  Fy  cos  Ox)  -  MNp.    .    . 
If  there  is  no  equilibrium, 


(1) 


(3) 


J.  > 


(8) 
(4) 
(5) 


mtf 


If  the  curve  is  a  straight  line,  p  =  co , =  0.    For  a  smooth 

P 
curve  M  =  0,  F  =  0. 

Reaction  Due  to  Rotation  of  the  Path. — If  a  particle  of  mass  m 
moves  on  any  curve,  it  has  in  general  two  accelerations  with 
reference  to  the  curve,  one,  ft,  tangent  to 

the  curve  and  one,  fn  =  — ,  directed  towards 

the  centre  of  curvature,   where  v  is  the 
velocity  and  p  the  radius  of  curvature. 

The  reaction  along  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture due  to  motion  in  the  curve  alone  is 

then  — .    The  actual  acceleration  /  of  the 

particle  is  the  resultant  of  ft  and  fn ,  or 


f=Vft'+fn', 

and  it  makes  the  angles  a  and  6  with  ft  and  fn  given  by 

ft  r      fn 

C08a  =  ~,      C08  0  =  -j. 

f  f 

The  same  holds  true  if  curve  and  particle  have  any  common 
motion  of  translation  with  or  without  acceleration. 

If,  however,  the  curve  rotates  about  an  axis  we  have  a  relative 
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acceleration  due  to  rotation,  besides  the  relative  accelerations  ft 

and/». 

Thus,  if  V  is  the  relative  velocity  in  the  curve, 
PxP-x  =  vt  is  the  distance  along  the  curve  described 
by  the  point  in  an  indefinitely  small  time  t.  Let  the 
curve  rotate  with  the  angular  velocity  co  about  an 
axis  parallel  to  PO  which  makes  the  angle  ip  with  the 
element  of  the  relative  path  Pi  Pi,  Then  the  angle 
PiOC  =  oot,  and  while  the  particle  moves  to  Pa  the 
curve  moves  to  PiC  If  then  fr  is  the  acceleration 
due  to  rotation  of  the  particle  with  reference  to  the 

curve,  we  have 


P,C  =  jfrt' 


vt  sin  ip  .  oot,     or   fr=—  2aov  sin  ip.  . 


(1) 


Equation  (1)  gives  the  acceleration  of  the  particle  with  reference 
to  the  curve,  and  it  acts  in  the  direction  CCi  in  the  figure,  opposite 
to  the  direction  of  rotation  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  axis 
and  element  of  the  path. 

If  the  particle  is  constrained  to  remain  on  the  curve,  the  reaction 
of  the  curve  will  evidently  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  CiC,  or  in 
the  direction  of  rotation  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  axis  and 
element  of  the  path. 

We  have  then  for  the  reaction  of  the  curve  due  to  rotation 


mfr  =  2moov  sin  i>. 


(2) 


acting  in  the  direction  of  rotation  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
axis  and  element  of  the  path. 

The  reaction  of  the  curve  due  to  rotation,  then,  is  equal  to  twice 
the  product  of  the  mass  and  relative  velocity  v,  the  angular  velocity 
00  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  ip  which  the  element  of  the  relative  path 
makes  with  the  line  through  the  particle  parallel  to  the  axis.  Its 
direction  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  this  line  and  element,  and 
it  acts  in  the  direction  given  by  the  rotation.  (Compare  page  216, 
Vol.  I,  Kinematics  ;  also  page  24.) 

[Constrained  Motion — General  Equations.* — Suppose  a  body  sliding 
on  a  rough  curve  or  surface.  We  can  replace  it  (page  66)  by  a  particle  of 
equal  mass  m  at  any  point  of  contact  P, 
given  by  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z.  Let  the 
particle  have  the  velocity  v  in  the  direction 
PT  along  the  tangent  at  P.  Let  p  be  the 
radius  of  curvature  at  the  point  P. 

Let  -R  be  the  reaction  of  the  curve  mak- 
ing the  angle  of  kinetic  friction  0  with  the 
liormal  reaction  N.  We  can  resolve  R  into 
the  normal  reaction  iVand  the  friction 

where  >«  is  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction. 
The  friction  F  always  acts  opposite  to  the 
direction  of  motion. 


p 

N 

yA 

,Np 

^ 

\ 

^ 

/" 

y 

^^K 

\ 

y^n 

X 

P 

*  Students  not  familiar  with  the  Calculus  should  omit  the  rest  of  this, 
chapter. 
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Let  the  normal  reaction  If  make  the  angles  r^p  and  T/n  with  the  radius 
of  curvature  ft  and  the  perpendicular  through  P  to  the  plane  of  p  and  PT, 
and  the  angles  r^x,  Vvi  Vz  with  the  axes. 

Let  Np  be  the  component  of  the  normal  reaction  N  along  the  radius  of 
curvature,  and  let  the  radius  of  curvature  make  the  angles  Bx,  ^y,  ^z  with 
the  axes. 

Let  the  direction  of  motion  PT  make  the  angles  ipx,  i'y,  ''I'z  with  the 
axes,  so  that 

dx  dy  ,       dz 

COBtx=-^,       008^,=  ^,      C0S^.  =  ^^. 

Let  Nn  be  the  component  of  the  normal  reaction  iV  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  p  and  PT,  making  the  angles  €x,  ^y ,  ez  with  the  axes. 

If  the  particle  moves  on  a  surface  there  can  be  no  reaction  Nn  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  motion.  For  a  surface,  then,  the  normal  reaction 
N  must  act  along  the  radius  of  curvature  and  N  =  Np. 

The  same  holds  true  for  a  curve  unless  the  particle  is  a  ring  with  the 
curve  passing  through  it,  or  the  curve  is  a  hollow  tube  with  the  particle 
inside. 

Let  all  the  forces  and  reactions  upon  the  body,  except  the  friction  and 
reaction  at  the  point  P,  be  Fi ,  Fi,  etc.,  making  with  the  axes  the  angles 
(«i  >  /Si ,  rO,  (as )  /S2 ,  yi),  etc. 

Then  the  resultant  components  Fx,  Fy,  Fz  parallel  to  the  axes  are 
given  by 

Fx  =  Fi  cos  «!  +  J^li  cos  as  +  .  .  .  =  ^F  cos  « ;   ^ 

Fy  =  Fi  cos  /5i  +  Fi  cos  ^2  +  .  . .  =  2F  cos  /?  ;    I  •       •    •    (1) 

Fz  =  Fi  cos  yi  +  Fi  cosya  +  .  .  .  =  2F  cos  y.    J 

The  same  conventions  as  to  signs  hold  as  in  equations  (1),  page  119. 

If  these  forces  alone  act,  we  have  unconstrained  motion. 

Motion  on  a  Curve. — If  there  is  friction,  there  must  always  be  pressure 
between  the  curve  and  particle,  or  iV"  must  always  act  on  the  particle  away 
from  the  curve.    The  friction  is  then 

F  =  MJ!f, 

where  m  is  the  coeflScient  of  kinetic  friction.    This  friction  is  always  oppo- 
site to  the  direction  of  motion,  or  is  a  retarding  force. 

We  have  then  for  the  components  along  the  axes  of  the  forces  acting  on 
the  particle 

d?x  dx 


(2) 


d^v  dv 

^a^  =  Fy  +  J^<^osvy-MN^; 

d'z  dz 

m—,  =  Fg  +  iVcos  ffz  -  f*^^- 

If  iVis  zero,  the  motion  is  unconstrained.    Equations  (2),  togethei  with 
the  equation  of  the  curve,  determine  the  motion. 
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Since  the  particle  is  constrained  to  move  on  the  curve,  the  motion  along 
any  normal  is  zero.    We  have  then  as  conditions  of  constraint 

dx  cos  Tfx  +  dy  cos  rjy  +  dz  cos  7^  =  0;  ] 

dx  cos  Bx  +  dy  cos  By  +  dz  cos  Bz  =  ^\  >   .    .     .    .     (8) 

dx  cos  ex  +  dy  cos  ey  +  dz  cos  ez  =  0.  J 

Also,  since  the  resultant  force  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  p  and  PT 
is  zero  and  the  force  along  the  radius  of  curvature  always  acting  towards 

.    mif 
the  centre  of  curvature  is  — ,  we  have 
9 

d'x  d'v  d^z 

__cos..  +  ^cosev  +  ^cos..  =  0; 

!•    .    .    .    .    (4) 

d'x        ^        O'y        „        d'z         ^         ,   r    •    .    .    .    w 

•^^    cos  Ox  +   -^  cos    fly  +  -TIT   COS   Og  = 


df  ■  dt^  "   ■   dt^  '      p' J 


K  we  multiply  equations  (2)  severally  by  cos  Bx ,  cos  By ,  cos  flz  and  add, 
we  have,  since 

I^p  =  iVcos  Vx  cos  Bx  +  JSr  COS  tfy  COS  6y  +  iVcos  rfz  cos  Bz, 
after  reducing  by  (3)  and  (4), 

iVp  =  —  {Fx  cos  fix  +  Fy  cos  By  +  Fz  cos  62)  +  — .  ...    (5) 

This  is  the  same  as  equation  (2),  page  119,  and  the  conventions  for  signs 
are  the  same  as  there  indicated. 

If  we  multiply  equations  (2)  severally  by  cos  ex ,  cos  ey ,  cos  ez  and  add, 
we  have,  since 

I^n  =  -ZV  cos  Tfx  cos  ex  +  If  cos  Tfy  COS  ey  +  If  cos  tfz  cos  €z, 

after  reducing  by  (3)  and  (4), 

Nn  =  —  (Fx  cos  ex  +  Fy  cos  €y  +  Fz  COS  €z).      ...     (6) 

This  is  the  same  as  equation  (3),  page  120,  and  the  conventions  for  signs 
are  the  same  as  there  indicated. 

We  have  then,  as  on  page  120,  the  resultant  normal  reaction 


N^i/Np-'  +  Wn', (7) 

making  the  angles  ?fp  ,  77^  with  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the  normal  to 
the  plane  of  p  and  PT  given  by 

co8?/p  =  -^,      cos7;„  =  — , (8) 

and  angles  Vx^vvi  Vz  with  the  axes  given  by 

cos  ijx  =  cos  rjp  cos  Bx  +  cos  rjn  cos  ex',  \ 

cos  Vy  =  cos  Tfp  cos  By  +  cos  t/u  cos  e^;   >■ .     .     .     .    .     (9) 

cos  JJz  =  COS  J/p  COS  02  +  cos  Tfn  COS  ez.    J 
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We  have  also 


cos 


d  /dx\  ^  d  (dy\  „  d  fdz\ 


where  p  is  always  to  be  taken  away  from  the  centre  of  curvature  or  posi- 
tive, and  is  given  by 

_      d^ 

''~  ^  i/id'xr  +  {d'yr  +  id'zf' 

dor   d'it   fJ^ 
If  we  multiply  equations  (2)  severally  by  — ,  -~,  —  and  add,  we  have, 

since  da?  +  dy^  ■{■  dz^  =  ds',  after  reducing  by  (3),  remembering  that 

/d'x   dx     d}y    dy     d?z    dz\  dv 

^\dP  '  ds^dF'ds      d^'dsj^  ^dt 
for  the  resultant  tangential  force 

dv       -r^dx       ^dy  dz         „  ,__^ 

^dt^^^ds'^^yis^^'ds-^'^'  •  •  '  '  (ii> 

If  jT  is  the  tangential  component  of  the  external  forces  we  have 


and 


dv 
'^dt=^-^^ 


^      „dx       „  dy        „dz  ^^. 


This  is  equation  (7),  page  120. 

The  resultant  reaction  R  lies  in  the  plane  of  JTand  T,  and  makes  the 
angle  of  friction  <p  with  iVso  that 


B  =  VN*  +  /f'iV'  =  iV|/l  +  yw"  =  —--r- (13) 

cos  (p 

Again,  if  we  multiply  equations  (2)  severally  by  dx,  dy,  dz  and  add,  we 
have,  after  reduction  by  (3),  for  the  differential  luork,  m-^ .  ds,  since 

^xdx  +  d'ydy +  d:'zdz      1  Jdci?-\-dy^+dz'^     1  Jds'\      1^, 
d^ =  2^[ J j=2n5i^j  =  3-^^  =  ^^' 

mvdv  =  Fxdx  +  Fpdy  +  Fzdz  -  uJ^ds  =  (T  —  nN)ds.  .    .    (14) 

If  we  integrate  (14)  and  let  v  =  vi  when  t  =  0,  we  have  for  the  work 

gWt?*  —  2 wt>i»  =  J   {T-nN')ds=  JiFxdx+Fydy+F^z-fjiIirds).    (15) 
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That  is,  the  gain  of  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  work  done  (page  87). 

Equation  (15)  gives  the  velocity  v.  ""■ 

ds 
Since  v=  j2,  we  have  from  (15) 

ds 
dt  = 


[''■■  +  ^j"(^-"^>* 


*  ...     (16) 


\  Vi''  +  -   I    {Fxdx  +  Fydy  +  F^dz  —  MNds) 

Plane  Curve  in  General. — If  the  curve  is  a  plane  curve  we  may  take 
the  plane  of  the  curve  that  of  JTY.     We  have  then  ds  =  0,  cos  9^  =  ^, 

dx 
cos  6j/  =  ;r-,  cos  Qz  =  0,  cos  e*  =  0,  cos  ey  =  0,  cos  €z  =  1.     Hence 


ds' 


where  p  is  always  positive; 

Nn  =  -Fz, (2) 


N=  |/iVp«  +iV„'; (3) 

COS  T/p  =  -^-,    cos  7n  =  -jy=- ; (4) 

dy  dx 

cos  rjx  =  cos  T/p^,     cos  Vy  =  cos  V?^,     cos  Vz  =  cos  Vn-,    .  (5) 


cf  a;        _  dy 
The  friction  F  is  given  by 


^=^-^+^^df- (^> 


F  =  Mir. (7) 

The  resultant  tangential  force  is 

dv       ^       „      ^dx  dy 


m- 


The  work  is 

^mv'  -  ^vi'  =    I   {Fxdx  +  Fydy  -  fiNds).    ...    (9) 
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We  have  from  (9) 

ds 
dt  =  p 3—^^ =rj.    .    .    .  (10) 

«!»+—/    {Fxdx  +  Fydy  -  j^Nds) 
If  all  the  forces  are  in  the  plane  of  the  curve  we  have  in  these  equations 

^z  =  0,  iVn  =  0,  iV  =  iVp  ,  cos  Tfp  =  1,  cos  rjn  =  0. 

2.  Motion  on  a  Surface. — Let  the  equation  of  the  surface  be 

w  =  0, 
where  w  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z.    Let 

Z7=  1^,     v='^,     W=  ^,    and     U' +  V' +  W^  =  Q>. 
dx*  dy'  dt^  ^ 

The  normal  reaction  for  a  surface  is,  as  we  have  seen  (page  118),  always 
along  the  radius  of  curvature,  or  iV  =  Np.  Let  the  radius  of  curvature 
make  the  angles  6ar ,  6j/ ,  ^z  with  the  axes.    Then  its  direction-cosines  are 

U                   V                   W 
cos  Ox  =  Q,     cos  By  =  ^,     cos  e«  =  -^ (1) 

If,  then,  in  equations  (2),  page  134,  we  put  0  in  place  of  7,  we  have  for 
the  resultant  components  parallel  to  the  axes  of  all  the  forces  acting  upon 
the  particle 


»g  =  ^,+i^'^-.i^|; 


O'z       „       ^W  dz 


(3) 


Proceeding  then  just  as  before,  we  find 

M-      AT  (FxU  +  FyV  +  FzW\      mv* 


(3) 


with  the  same  conventions  as  to  signs  as  in  equation  (5),  page  125.    If  iVJ» 
comes  out  negative  with  reference  to  the  surface  there  is  no  friction. 
We  also  have 

„      „dx       „dy       ^dz 

and 

^'wf t>      ^      „      „dx       ^dy      „dz 
-^=T-F=F.-  +  Fy-£  +  F.--^M,.    ...    (6) 

with  the  same  conventions  as  to  sign  as  in  equations  (11),  (12),  page  126. 
We  also  have 


1  1  /»«  pt 

-mv*  —  -mvi*=   /   {T  —  MN)ds=   /   (Fxdx+Fydy+Fgdz-Mlfds), 

«  4  */<  =  0  ^^1  =  0 


(6) 
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and 

ds 
dt  = 


r^i"  +  -  f\T-u]!f)ds~y 
\_  mJt  =  0       J 


ds 


\  Vi'  +  —  /  {Fxdx  +  Fydy  +  Fzdz  -  )xNds) 


(7) 


with  the  same  conventions  as  to  sign  as  in  equations  (15),  (16),  page  127. 
If  the  surface  is  smooth,  //  =  0  in  all  equations. 

Cor.  If  the  surface  is  smooth  and  there  are  no  external  forces  we 
have  //  =  0,  jPa;  =  0,  Fy  =  0,  Fz  =  0.     In  this  case  the  only  force  acting 

upon  the  particle  is  Np  =  — —  always  acting  towards  the  centre  of  curva- 

ture  along  the  radius  of  curvature  and  therefore  always  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  motion.  There  is  then  no  change  of  speed  and  v  is  constant 
in  magnitude  at  every  point  of  the  path.  There  is  then  no  change  of  kinetic 
energy,  and  hence  no  work  is  done  by  or  against  the  normal  reaction  Wp. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  on  the  surface  must  ther^ore  he 
constant. 

Such  a  line  on  a  surface  is  called  a  geodesic  line. 

From  equations  (2),  page  124,  we  have  in  this  case 

d?x         d^y         d^z 
_d^__dP  _     dp  _  mif 

Dividing  by  «*  =  — ^,  we  have 


d^x 

ds' 

d^y 
ds^ 

d^z 

d^ 

U  ~ 

V 

W 

k <«> 

Equations  (8)  are  then  the  equations  of  a  geodesic  line  on  a  surface. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  the  motion  of  a  particle  on  a  curve  under  the  action  of  fric- 
tion and  the  cui've  reaction  only. 

[Ans.  In  this  case  we  have  the  external  forces  zero,  or  Fy  =  Q,  Fx  =  0,  Fz  =  0. 

Hence  Nn  ■=  0,  N  =  No  =  — ,  or  the  nonual  reaction  is  always  along  the 

P 
radius  of  curvature  and  acts  towards  the  centre  of  ^H, 

curvature.  In  order  that  there  may  be  friction 
Np  must  always  be  positive  with  reference  to  the 
curve,  hence  the  particle  must  be  on  the  concave 
side  of  the  curve. 

The  friction  is  then 

_,  ,^  m# 

F=  uNp  —  n — , 

acting  always  opposite  to  the  direction  of  motion. 

The  reaction  It  makes  an  angle  with  the  normal  always  equal  to  the  angle 
of  friction  0,  so  that  u  =  tan  0. 
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We  have  then 


mv 


B  =  — 4/1  -^fi'  = -. 

P  p  cos  0 


The  tangential  force  is 


mdv  mf?  dv  v^ 

-—-  =  —  n — ,   or    T^  =  —JJ-—,     ......    (1) 

dt  p  dt  p  •    \*/ 


or  the  motion  is  retarded. 
From  (1)  we  have 


or,  since  vdt  =  ds. 


|:=-4 (^) 

do  ds  .„ 

—  =  -M- (3) 

v  p 

Integrating  (2),  we  have,  if  Vi  is  the  initial  velocity  when  t  =  0  and  s  =  0, 

'--^=M  r^-^ (4) 

Integrating  (3),  we  have 

logn  —  =  —  yu    /    — ,   or    v  =  Vie        " (5) 


r>  I   ds 

r  =  ~ ^    I    -' 


But  —  =  dO  =  the  angle  between  two  successive  tangents,  hence  if  6  is  the 

angle  between  the  tangents  for  the  initial  and  final  positions, 

«=?),e-'*^ (6) 

where  e  =  2.718282  =  base  of  Naperian  system  of  logarithms. 

If  the  curve  is  a  circle  p  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  radius  r,  and  we 
have  from  (4)  and  (5) 

=  Vie     *'  =  Vie       , 


1  +  ^t 


and 

e  =  l.ogn(l+'fi«). 

(2)  Mnd  the  motion  of  a  particle  on  a  cycloid,  neglecting  friction. 
Ans.  Let  the  initial  position  be  Pi  at  the  height  CHi  =  h  above  C,  and  the 

speed  at  Pi  be  zero,  and  at  P  be  t). 
We  have  then  the  gain  of  kinetic  equal 
to  the  loss  of  potential  energy,  or 

-mv^  =  mgiji -y);   .:  t=  \^2g{h  —  y). 

"We  can  then  find  the  motion  as  on  page  157,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics. 

(3)  Find  the  motion  of  a  particle  on  a  circle,  neglecting  friction. 

Ans.  We  have  as  before  v  —    i/^{h  —  y).     We  can  then  find  the  motion 
AS  on  page  159,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics. 
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(4)  Find  the  motion  of  a  particle  on  a  conical  surface,  neglecting 
friction. 

[Ans.  Let  tlie  angle  of  the  cone  be  a  and  the  axis  vertical.  Let  the  particle 
be  at  P  and  have  the  velocity  v  in  any 
direction,  and  let  its  distance  AP  from 
the  vertex  be  I,  and  the  distance  CP 
from  the  axis  be  r.  Talce  A  as  origin 
and  let  the  angle  of  r  with  the  axis  of 
Xhefi. 

Then  we  have 

a;*  +  2^*  +  s'  =  ^. 

2 


dz 
dt.ooacc 


or,  since  I  = 


cos  a 
u  =  X  -f-  2/'  +  s*  — 


2» 


cos*  a 


=  0. 


Hence  (page  128) 
^=di  =  ^'     ^=Ty-^' 


(1) 


az  \        cos*  a  j 

or,  since    2  tan  a  =  r    and    gf  1 )  =  —  z  tan'  or 

\        cos*  a  ]  ' 


Hence 


W=  -  2r  tan  a. 


Q*  =  JP  +  F*  +  TF*  =  4r»(l  +  tan*  a)  = 


4r* 


or 


C  = 


2r 


J?'«  = 


We  have  then  from  equations  (2),  page  128,  since  u  =  0,  Fx  =  0,  Fy  =  0, 


fng, 


d*x  _  N  cos  a 
dt*   ~       m 
d*y  _  N  cos  a 
W  ~       m 
d^z 

IF 


Wsin  a 


m 


-9- 


(2) 


We  have    also  from  (3),  page  128,  since  p  = 
towards  the  centre  of  curvature  or  negative  in  direction, 

mv^  cos  a 


,  and  —   IS  always 

cos  a  p 


N  =  —  mg  sin  a  — 


From  equation  (6),  page  128,  we  have  for  fi  =  0 

11  pt 

^mv'  —  gWi^i*  —    I    —  mgdz  =  mg(zi  —  z), 


(3) 


(4) 
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where  Zj  Is  the  ordinate  for  the  initial  position  of  P.     That  is,  the  gain  of 
kinetic  equals  the  loss  of  potential  energy. 

If  we  multiply  the  first  of  equations  (2)  by  y  and  the  second  by  x  and  sub- 
tract, we  have 

d?x         cPy         „  dx         dy        „ 

Tiry--Jir^=^'     or    :,y2^  -  •;j7«  =  Const. 


df* 


dt^ 


df 


dt 


.    (5) 


But  equation  (5)  gives  the  moment  of  the  horizon- 
X  d6 

tal  velocity  r—   with  reference  to  the    axis  of   Z. 

Hence 


,d6 
dt 


Const. 


(6) 


If  we  suppose  then  the  initial  velocity  Vi  to  be  hori- 
zontal at  the  distance  ri ,  we  have  from  (6) 


»de 


dB 


f-^  =  rj^i ,     or     r-T, 


dt 


dt 


r,  Zi 

1—    =   Vi—. 

r  z 


(7) 


d6 


Equation  (7)  gives  the  horizontal  velocity  r-- .     The    vertical    velocity    is 


-Z-,  and  its  component  along  AP  (figure,  page  131)  is  — . 

wt  dt  •  cos  ex 

\  dtj^  [dt.  cos  a)  z«  ^^.cosa^ 

If  we  put  this  value  of  ^)'  equal  to  that  found  in  (4),  we  have 


We  have  then 

'.    .    .     .    (8) 


^r^+" 


\         jSi'    ,   /      dz      y 


If  we  put  h  = =  height  due  to  initial  velocity,  we  obtain 


0'- 


2g  cos^  a 


[g3  -{h  +  sOs*  +  ^i']. 


2g  cos^  or 


(z  —  2i)[s''  -  hz  —  hzi]. 


(9) 


Equation  (9)  shows  that  there  are  two  values  of  z  for  which  the  vertical  cora- 

dz 
ponent  of  the  velocity  — -  is  zero.   One  is  z  =  Zi ,  the  other,  z^,  is  given  by  put- 
ting the  last  factor  on  the  right  of  equation  (9)  equal  to  zero.     This  gives 


-  7iz,  =  0,     or    Zi  — -h  ^  y  Lh\ -\- hzi. 


z^  —  hz 
We  see  from  this  that 

Za  is  greater  than  Zi     when  h  =  -^  >  ^Zi  ,     or    «i  >  i^gzi; 

ig       Z 


(10) 


Zj  is  equal  to  Zi 
Za  is  less  than  Zi 


when  A  =  — -  =  — Zi ,     or    «i  =  \gzx ; 
2g       % 

when  ^  =  2^  <  2^'  '     ^^    *'  <  ^9^^- 
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»i*  1 

In  the  first  case,  when  h  =  ^r~  is  greater  than  ^i ,  or  the  initial  horizontal 

2g       °  2 

velocity  Vi  is  greater  than  ^gzi ,  the  particle  traces  a  spiral  on  the  surface  and 
will  rise  through  a  distance  Zj  —  Zi  ,  to  a  point  where  Za  is  given  by  (JO).  At 
this  point  the  particle  remains  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  descril)es  continually 

&  horizontal  circle  of  radius  rj  =  Za  tan  a  =  zj—  with  the  constant  speed  Vi. 

The  periodic  time  is  then 

2wra    2ffr, 
t  =  = Zi (11) 

■Pi**  1 
In  the  second  case,  when  A  =  r—  is  equal  to  -«i ,  or  the  initial  horizontal 
2g        ^  2 

velocity  Vi  =  ^gzx ,  the  particle  remains  in  the  horizontal  plane  in  which  it 
starts.     Its  periodic  time  is 

^  =  ?^ (12) 

«!*  1 

In  the  third  case,  when  ^  =  jr—  is  less  than  — Zj ,  or  the  initial  horizontal  ve- 
^9  ^ 

locity  -Ox  is  less  than  i^gzi ,  the  particle  traces  a  spiral  on  the  surface  and  will 
fall  through  a  distance  Zx  —  z,  to  a  point  where  Zj  is  given  by  (10).  At  this 
point  the  particle  remains  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  its  periodic  time  is  given 

by  (11). 

(5)  Fiiul  the  motion  of  a  particle  on,  a  conical  surface,  neglecting 
friction  and  the  weight  of  the  particle. 

[Ans.  In  the  preceding  example  we  have  only  to  put  g  =  0.  From  equation 
(4),  page  131,  we  see  then  that  the  speed  does  not  change,  and  v  =  «,.  Hence 
from  equation  (8),  page  132,  we  have 

I  — ^:r=  =  V  cos  a  .  at (1) 

Va»  -  2i' 

Integrating,  since  when  <  =  0,  z  =  Zi ,  we  have 

|/z'  —  Zi*  =  lit  cos  a (3) 

The  greater  the  time  t  the  more  nearly  (2)  approaches  to 

dz 
z  =  vt  cos  a,     or      tt  =  ^  cos  <^- 
at 

The  vertical  velocity,  then,  approaches  the  limit  «  cos  a. 
From  equation  (7),  page  132,  we  have 

d^  ^'czx^      tz,         

dJb        rz  '    z^  tan  a ^  ' 

Substituting  the  value  of  z  from  (2),  we  have 

v  dt 

sin  a.  d6  =:   —  cos  a y—: r-; (4) 

1  +    —  COS  a] 

\Zx  J 

Integrating  and  letting  fl  =  9i  when  <  =  0,  we  have 

(6  —  fli)  sin  a  =  tan-i  j  —  COS  a  .  n, (5) 

or 

V  COS  a  .  t  =  Zx  tan  [[Q  —  6,)  sin  a] (6) 
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If  we  insert  this  in  (2),  we  obtain 

y2«  -  2,«  =  2,  tan  [(6  -  e.)  sin  a] (7) 


or 


1  =  4/1  +  tan«  [(9  -  fii)  sin  a]  = ^..     \.    . ..      .    .    (8> 

2i        '      '  "-^  '  ■*      COS  [(6  —  fii)  sin  aj  ^  ' 

z       7* 
Since  —  =  —  ,  we  have 

**  ~  COS  [(9  -  Bi)  sin  a] ^^^ 

If  we  take  the  co-ordinate  axes  so  that  the  initial  point  of  the  path  is  in  the 
plane  of  XZ,  we  have  9i  =  0,  and 

r  = jp-. r (10) 

cos  (9  sin  a)  ^    ' 

Equation  (10)  shows  that  r  =  00  when  9  sin  a  =  — . 

a 

It 

The  angle  9  =  ^r—. gives  then  the  position  of  that  element  of  the  conical 

°  2  sin  a 

surface  which  is  an  asymptote  to  the  path,  or  is  tangent  to  the  path  at  an 

infinite  distance  from  the  vertex. 

We  have  then,  from  (2),  for  the  distance  of  the  point  above  the  vertex  at 

any  time  i, 

z  =  4/2,"  -+-  vH*  cos  a. (11) 

The  radius  at  this  point  is  r  =  2  tan  a,  and  from  (10)  the  angle  described 
is  given  by 

cos  (9  sin  a)  =  ^  =    /' (13) 

^  '       r       z  tan  a  ^    ' 

(6)  Mnd  the  motion  of  a  particle  on  the  siirfaee  of  a  sphere,  dis- 
regarding friction. 

[Ans.  Take  the  origin  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 
Then  we  have,  if  r  is  the  radius, 

ii  =  x'^  +  2/2  4-  2'  -  r'  =  0; (1) 

_-.      <fw       „        ^      du  du       ^ 

17=  ^-  =  2x,     V  =  ■:r-  =  2y,     W=  ~z-  =  2z; 
dx  dy  da 

(i=2r. 

We  have  then  from  equations  (2),  page  138,  since  ^  =  0, 

Fy-=0,     Fz=  —  mg. 

d?x  _N'    X  ^        d'^y  _N   y  d^z  _        _\^^  a> 

lPt~m'r'        d^—m'r'         ~dt^~  ~  ^'^'m' r        '    '    ^' 

We  have  also  from  equation  (3),  page  128,  since  —  always  acts  towards 
the  centre  and  is  therefore  negative  in  direction, 
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From  equation  (6),  page  128,  we  have 

•^mt)*  —  2  mvi*  =  mg{Zi  —  e), (4) 

where  b,  and  Zi  are  the  initial  values  of  v  and  z. 

If  we  multiply  the  first  of  equations  (2)  by  y,  the  second  by  x,  and  subtract, 
we  have 

d^x        cPy        ^               dx         dy        ^  ._. 

^y-i-  =  ^>     or      _2,-^  =  Const (5) 

But  equation  (5)  gives  the  moment  of  the  horizontal  velocity  with  reference 
to  the  axis  of  Z.  If  then  we  take  the  initial  velocity  ®i  horizontal  at  the  distance 
Vr*  —  2j*  from  the  axis  of  Z,  we  have 

dx         dy  , 

_y-^  =  .,,j/^:n:^, («) 

Prom  (1)  we  have 

dx    .      dy  dz  „. 

''^  +  ^w  =  -'-dr ^^> 

Squaring  (6)  and  (7)  and  adding,  we  have 

But «« +  2/«  =  r»  -  2»  and  (^  +  feV  =  tj*  -  feV.    Hence 

(^  -  z^)[v'  -  (I)']  =  .:V  -  «.')  +  «'(!)'.      . 
From  (8)  we  have 

fdzy  _  (rs  _  25)tj5  _  (r"  -  gi>i' 

75,2 

or  substituting  the  value  of  v^  from  (4)  and  putting  —  = ) 


(8) 


(f")'=  ^'  -  "'^t''  -hz-ihz,^  r»)]. 


r^fdzY 
2g 


(9) 


Equation  (9)  shows  that  there  are  two  values  of  z  for  which  the  vertical 

dz 
component  of  the  velocity  —  is  zero.     One  is  a  =  Zi,  the  other,  Zt,  is  given  by 

putting  the  last  factor  on  the  right  of  equation  (9)  equal  to  zero.     This  gives 


We  see  from  this  that 


82*  —  TiSi  =  7iZi-\-T^,   or    22  =  -  4-  4/  7tZi  +  r"  +  -j. 

om  this  that  

Zs  IS  equal  to  2i  when  A  =  — ,   or    Vi  =  y ; 

22  is  greater  than  Zi  when  A  >  — ,   or    »i  >  -i/  — ■ 

<iZ\  Y  Zj 

M    *   A.2  /flip   2 '7^\ 

2,  is  less  than  Zi  when  h  <  — ,   or    Vi  <  if  -^ '. 

22i  r  2, 


(10) 
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We  see  tliat  Zi  must  always  be  negative  in  order  that  Vi  may  have  a  real 
value.    Also,  in  the  first  case  when  the  initial  horizontal  velocity 


..  =  /^ 


2  _  ^2) 


the  particle  reniains  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  describes  continually  a  horizontal 
circle  of  radius  ^r^  —  Zi^  with  the  constant  speed  Vi.  The  periodic  time  is  then 


t  — 


27t  \/i--^  -  2,2 


(11) 


If  Vi  is  greater  or  less  than 4/ ^v^'       ^),  the  particle  traces  a  spiral  on  the 

surface  and  will  rise  or  fall  through  the  distance  g^  —  2,  to  a  point  where  Zj  is 
given  by  (10).  At  this  point  the  particle  remains  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  its 
periodic  time  is  given  by  (11). 

(7)  Find  the  motiori  of  a  particle  in  a  smooth  straight  tube  which  re- 
volves uniformhj  round  a  vertical  axis  to  which  it  is  perpendicular. 

[Ans.  Let  x  be  the  distance  of  the  particle  P  of  mass  m  from  the  centre  of 

rotation  C,  let  00  be  the  angular  velocity 
and  let  the  initial  velocity  along  the  tube 
J  be  -»!  away  from  C.  The  acceleration  of 
^  ^  the  particle  with  reference  to  the  centre  is 
away  or  positive  and  equal  to  xoo^.  We 
have  then 


U=iinvw 


cPx         ,      „ 

5F2-  =  +  "^- 


(1) 


Differentiating  (2),  we  have 
dx 


The  general  integral  of  this  is 

x  =  Ae  +  <^t  +  Be  -  <^t.  .     .    (3) 


V  =  —  =  Acoe  +  «*  —  Booe  -  <^t, 
dt 


(3) 


where  e  is  the  base  of  the  Naperian  system  of  logarithms  and  A  and  B  are  con- 
stants of  integration.  To  determine  these  constants,  let  x  =  Xi  and  v  —  Vi 
when  <  =  0.     We  have  then 


Hence 


Xi  =  A-\-B    and    Vi  =  Aoo  —  Boo. 


-wt. 


Substituting  in  (2)  and  (3),  we  have 

V  =  ^(xi0o+vi\e'^''*— -^(xico -vAe' 
Again,  if  we  multiply  both  sides  of  (1)  by  2dx,  we  have 


<itt 


(4) 

(5) 


dx 
dt 


■<!)  = 


2oo''xdx,    or    2v  dv  =  2Gd'x  dx. 
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Integrating,  and  making  v  =  Vi  for  x  =  Xi ,  we  have 

«2  —  ®i«  =  a)V  —  (»*a;,S (6) 

or  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  in  the  tube  equals  the  differ- 
ence of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  of  rotation. 

From  page  123  we  have  for  the  reaction  of  the  tube  on  the  particle 


iV  =  2mvai, 


acting  in  the  direction  of  rotation. 

Substituting  the  value  of  v  from  (5)  and  (6),  we  have 

N  =  m{xiOo'^  +  «iaj)e+"*  —  m{XiGo^  -  «i(»)e~"'. 


(7) 


(8) 


If  =  amaj  y'®,«  -f  <a\x^  -  «,») (9) 

If  we  make  Vi  =  Xioo,  we  have  v  =  xao;  and  if  a;  is  the  length  of  the  tube, 
the  particle  leaves  the  end  of  the  tube  with  the  absolute  velocity  xao  4/2,  at  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  tube,  and  moves  uniformly  with  that  velocity  after  leaving 
the  tube. 

We  can  also  deduce  (6)  by  the  principle  of  kinetic  energy  as  follows: 

From  (7)  the  average  reaction  is ' —  ,  the  distance  is — —  t. 

The  work  done  is  then  to(ol)V  —  00^X1^).  The  initial  absolute  kinetic  energy  is 
^m{vi^  -\-  oa'aJi"),  and  the  final  absolute  kinetic  energy  is  -m{v*-\-a}^x%  Hence, 
since  gain  of  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  work  done, 

a  « 

from  which  we  obtain  equation  (6). 

If  the  initial  velocity  Vi  is  towards  the  centre  of  rotation,  we  have  only  to 
take  Vi  negative  and  v  negative  in  the  preceding  equations.  iV^then  is  negative, 
or  acts  opposite  to  the  direction  of  rotation.  If  in  this  case  we  suppose  v  =  0 
when  a;  =  0,  we  have,  from  (6),  ®,  =  —  ariG?.  If  then  the  initial  velocity  towards 
the  centre  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  rotation,  the  particle  will  arrive  at  the 
centre  with  a  final  velocity  of  zero. 

If  the  centre  of  rotation  is  outside  the  axis  of  the  tube  AP,  so  that  the 
radius  vector  r  makes  the  angle   e 

with  the  tube,  we  have  for  the  normal  ^  ^^ 

reaction,  from  page  128, 

JV=  2m.vcio  —  mroD^  sin  e 

=  2mvoa—  maao',     ....     (10) 

noo 
which  becomes  zero  when  «  =  — r- ,  and 

2 

is  positive  or  negative  so  long  as  v  is 

1       ^^ 
greater  or  less  than  -^. 

For  the  acceleration  along  the  tube 
we  have 

-—  =  rco'  cos  e  =  oo^x, 

which  is  precisely  the  same  equation  as  (1).  Hence  equations  (4),  (5),  and  (6) 
hold  good  still,  and  equation  (6)  becomes,  since  a;"  =  r'  —  a«, 


Vi     =  GO'l" 


OO'Ti' 
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or  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  in  the  tube  equals  the  difference 
of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  of  rotation. 

(8)  Find  the  motion  of  a  particle  in  a  smooth  straight  tube  which 
revolves  uniformly  about  a  vertical  axis  which  makes  an  angle  with  the 
tube. 

[Ans.  Let  the  tube  make  the  angle  a  with  the  axis  AC,  and  r  be  the  radius 

of  rotation  at  any  instant,  for  which 
\  the  length  of  the  tube  AP  =  x. 

[3V  The  acceleration  along  AP  is 

I       \v"  ■—  =  roo-"  sin  a, 

^ 1 ~-«^^  ~        o'^j  since  r  =  ar  sin  a, 

^p'*^  V  Comparing  with  the  preceding  ex- 

r  V  ample,  we  see  that  equations  (4),  (5), 

I  (6)   hold   if  we    replace   go  in    these 

{equations  by  &J  sin  a. 
We  have  also  the  normal  reaction 
j  Ni  =  mrooi  cos  a,  and  from  page  123 

I  the  normal  reaction  Jft  —  2mvoj  sin  a. 

(9)  Let  the  tube  rotate  uniformly  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a  horizontal 
axis. 

[Ans,     We  have  in  this  case 

—  =  oo^'x  -  g  cos  cot, (1) 

if  we  conceive  the  tube  to  be  vertical  when  <  =  0.  The  general  integral  of 
this  equation  is 

X  =  Ae+'^^  4- Be -"'*-]- /-cos  cot (2) 

'  200^ 

Differentiating  (3),  we  have 

v  =  ^  =  Aooe  +"*  -  Booe  -  "<  _  X  sin  ajf (8) 

where  e  is  the  base  of  the  Naperian  system  of  logarithms  and  A  and  B  are  con- 
stants of  integration.  To  determine  these  constants  let  a;  =  Xi  and  v  =  V\ 
when  t  =  0.     We  have  then 

Xi  =  A-\-  B  +  J-^,    Vi  =  Aoo  -  Boo. 

Hence 

^  =  2-(^'  +  ^-2^j'     ^  =  2  i^-  -  ^  — 2-^)- 
Substituting  in  (2)  and  (3),  we  have 

-  =  l(-  +  S  -  &}  *"'+.-(--  S  -  ir)^  - "' + ^  -  -<■■    (« 

,=l(«,»+,,-X).+"'-i(x,^-.,-^)«--'-^sio»(.  .    (6) 
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From  page  123  we  have  for  the  normal  reaction  of  the  tube 
2f  =  2mvoo  —  mg  sin  cot 


2W11JW 


(6) 

(10)  Let  tJie  tube  be  a  plane  curve  rotating  uniformly  about  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

[Ans.  From  page  123  we  have  for  the  normal 
reaction  due  to  rotation  2m«fii  acting  away  from 
the  centre  of  curvature  C. 

The  normal  reaction  due  to  the  velocity  v  is 

acting  towards  the   centre  of  curvature  C. 

P 
The  normal  reaction  due  to  the  deflecting   force 
along  PO  is  mroo^  sin  e  acting  towards  U.     We 
have  then  for  the  normal  reaction 


iV=  - 


mti^ 


—  mroo^  sin  e  -|-  2mvGo.    .     (1) 


From  (1)  we  see  that  the  normal  reaction  will  be  zero  when 


ti  =  poo  ±  Vp^oo^  —  proo'^  sin  e. 


(3) 

That  is,  for  any  position  of  the  tube  there  are  in  general  two  velocities  for 
which  the  normal  reaction  will  be  zero. 
The  tangential  acceleration  is 


dv 

——  =  raj*  cos  e. 
at 


(3) 


If   we  multiply  both  sides  of  (3)  by  2ds,  we  have,  since  da  cos  e  =  dr 

2v  dv  =  co^  .  2r  dr. 
Integrating,  and  letting  v  =  ^1  when  r  =  ri ,  we  have 

««  -  -0.2  =  oo\r^  -  r,') 

or  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  in  the  tube  equals  the  differ- 
ence of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  of  rotation. 

If  the  tube  is  a  circle,  r  =  rj  and  the  speed  v  is  constant. 

(11)  Let  the  tube  be  a  circle  turning  uniformly  about  a  vertical  diam- 


eter. 


[Ans.  The  acceleration  towards  If  is 

JVP.  Ol>*  =  r  sin  6  .  ca*. 

NP.oa 
The  acceleration  towards  C  is  then  — : — —  =  roa 


sin  6 

vertical  component  of  this  is  rco'  cos  9. 
acceleration  is  then  roo^  cos  9  —  g. 

The  tangential  component  is  then 


The 
The  vertical 


mg 
Integrating  (1),  we  have 


<P9 
ft  =  r  -—  =  {roar'  cos  9  —  g')  sin  6.    .    .     .    (1) 


m- 


00^  sin"  9  +  ?^  cos  9  -f  Const (2) 


If  the  particle  is  projected  from  the  lowest  point  with  the  angular  velocity 
coi ,  we  have  from  (2) 


«i' 


^ 


^9 


^  +  Const.,    or  Const  =  co{' 
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Hence 

This  will  be  zero  when  6  has  a  value  determined  by  the  equation 
cos'9-^,cose  =  l-^,+^. 


e  =  /-.±|/7i_JLV+^'. 


So  long  then  as  — ^  >  — ^„,  or     coi*  >  — ,  both  values  of  cos  6  are  nu- 
go'        ray  r 

merically  greater  than  1,  and  the  motion  is  therefore  one  of  continuous 
revolution. 

If  oa,'^  =  — ,  we  have  —  =  0  for  cos  B  —  —  \,    and  therefore  the  particle 
r  dt 

comes  to  rest  at  the  highest  point.  In  this  case  the  square  of  the  initial 
velocity  is  tji*  =  r^oo,*  =  ^rg,  or  the  velocity  is  that  due  to  the  diameter. 
Hence  if  a  particle  is  projected  from  the  lowest  point  with  a  velocity  due  to 
the  diameter  it  will  come  to  rest  at  the  highest  point  whether  the  circle  is 
fixed  or  revolving — a  simple  instance  of  conservation  of  energy  (page  87). 

If  aji"  <  — ,  there  is  but  one  possible  value  of  cos  9,  and  therefore  the 

particle  will  oscillate  about  the  lowest  point. 

cPB 
The  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  particle  is  found  by  putting  -z—  =  0.    If 

we  denote  the  corresponding  value  of  ACP  by  fl',  we  have 

cos  9=-^, (4) 

ray 

To  find  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  about  this  position  let  ^  be  the  angle 
of  displacement ;  then,  since  9  =  9'  -f-  V'.  and  ^  is  very  small,  we  have  from  (1) 


^  =  00'  sin  (6'  H-  ^) 


cos  (9'  4-  ^)  _  -^, 
ray 


=  —  o)''  sin''  9' .  ip,  nearly,  by  (4), 

=  -(--&>• 

Multiplying  both  sides  by  r,  we  have  the  tangential  acceleration 

•^'=-("'-£i)'- 

The  motion  is  therefore  harmonic,  and  from  page  106,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics, 
the  time  of  oscillation  is 

,  =  _3^r^_ (5) 

\/r''a)*  -  g^ 

That  there  may  be  a  position  of  equilibrium  other  than  the  highest  or 
lowest  point,  we  must  have  by  (4) 


GO  > 


^, 


We  see  then  from  (5)  that  a  small  oscillation  is  always  possible  when  there 
is  a  position  of  equilibrium  other  than  the  highest  or  lowest  point. 


CHAPTER  X. 
KINETICS  OF  A  SYSTEM.    TRANSLATION. 

APPLICATION  OP  LAW  OP  ENERGY.  EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  FORCES.  CON- 
SERVATION OP  CENTRE  OP  MASS.  CONSERVATION  OP  MOMENTUM.  CON- 
SERVATION OP  MOMENTS.  CONSERVATION  OF  AREAS.  IMPACT.  DIRECT 
CENTRAL  IMPACT.  INELASTIC  IMPACT.  ELASTIC  IMPACT,  EARTH  CON- 
SOLIDATION. PILE-DRIVING.  OBLIQUE  CENTRAL  IMPACT.  FRICTION  OP 
IMPACT.      STRENGTH  OP  IMPACT.      IMPACT  OP  BEAMS. 

Application  of  Law  of  Energy. — We  have  seen  (page  87)  that  the 
gain  or  loss  of  energy  of  a  particle  is  equal  to  the  work  done  by  or 
against  the  non-conservative  forces  acting  on  that  particle.  Hence 
for  a  system  of  particles  the  gain  or  loss  of  energy  of  the  system 
must  be  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  works  done  by  or  against 
the  non-conservative  forces  acting  upon  all  the  particles  of  the 
system.     The  law  of  energy  then  applies  to  systems  of  particles. 

External  and  Internal  Forces.— The  forces  acting  on  a  system  of 
particles  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  acting  between  the 
particles  of  a  system  and  external  bodies,  called  external  forces, 
and  those  acting  between  the  particles  of  the  systems  themselves, 
called  internal  forces.  The  internal  forces  may  be  mutual  attrac- 
tions, explosive  forces,  reactions  exerted  during  collision,  or  the 
stresses  or  tensions  in  connecting  strings. 

The  internal  forces  between  any  two  particles  of  a  system  must 
always  be  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction. 

Conservation  of  Centre  of  Mass.— The  motion  of  the  centre  of 
mass  of  a  system  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  forces  were  applied  with- 
out change  in  magnitude  or  direction  to  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to 
the  mass  of  the  system  placed  at  the  centre  of  mass  (page  75,  Vol. 
II,  Statics). 

But  since  the  internal  forces  between  any  two  particles  of  a  sys- 
tem are  equal  and  opposite,  they  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  motion 
of  the  centre  of  mass. 

The  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  any  system  is  unaffected  by 
internal  forces  between  the  particles  of  that  system. 

This  is  called  the  principle  of  "  conservation  of  the  centre  of 
mass." 

Conservation  of  Momentum.— Let  the  particles  m.,  mi,  m,,  etc., 
of  a  system  have  velocities  Vi,  Vj,  Vs,  etc.,  in  any  given  direction. 
Then  if  Mis  the  combined  mass  of  the  system  and  "Fthe  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  mass  in  that  direction,  we  must  have  by  the  preceding 
principle  the  momentum  (page  32)  MVot  the  system  equal  to  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  momentum  of  every  particle,  or 

MV  =  m,iVi  +  m,Vt  +  m^va  +  .  .  .  =  Smv. 
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Now,  since  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  is  unaffected  by- 
internal  forces,  it  follows  that 

The  momentum  of  any  system,  is  unaffected  by  internal  forces 
betiveen  the  particles  of  that  system,  and  is  always  equal  to  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  momentum  of  the  particles. 

This  is  called  the  principle  of  "  conservation  of  momentum." 

Conservation  of  Moments.  — The  force  acting  upon  any  particle 
of  a  system  is  the  resultant  of  the  external  and  internal  forces  act- 
ing on  that  particle.  If  we  take  any  point  as  a  point  of  moment, 
the  moment  of  this  resultant  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  its 
components.  But  since  the  internal  forces  between  any  two  parti- 
cles of  a  system  are  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction, 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  internal  forces  is  zero. 

Hence,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  acting 
upon  all  the  particles  of  a  system  is  not  affected  by  the  internal 
forces  between  the  particles  of  that  system,  and  is  always  equal  to 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  external  forces  themselves. 

"This  is  called  the  principle  of  the  "conservation  of  moments." 

Conservation  of  Areas. — Let /be  the  acceleration  of  any  particle 
of  a  system  of  mass  m  due  to  the  external  force  acting  upon  it,  and 
V  the  change  of  velocity  in  the  direction  of  /  in  the  indefinitely 

TTL'V 

small  time  t.    Then  the  external  force  is  mf  or  —7-.    Let  p  be  the 

lever-arm  of  the  force  with  reference  to  any  point  of  moments. 

Then  the  moment  of  the  external  force  is  mfp  or  — — -.    This 

moment,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  affected  by  the  internal  forces  of 
the  system. 

But  the  moment  vp  of  the  velocity  is  equal  to  twice  the  areal 
velocity  of  the  radius  vector,  and  the  moment  fp  of  the  acceleration 
is  equal  to  twice  the  areal  acceleration  of  the  radius  vector  (page 
65,  Vol.  I,  Kinematics). 

Hence  the  principle  of  conservation  of  moments  may  be  stated 
as  follows : 

The  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses  of  the  particles 
of  a  system  by  the  areal  velocity  or  areal  acceleration  of  each  radius 
vector  is  unaffected  by  the  internal  forces. 

It  follows  that  the  areal  velocity  or  the  areal  acceleration  of  the 
radius  vector  of  any  particle  of  a  system  is  not  affected  by  the  in- 
ternal forces  of  the  system. 

This  is  called  the  principle  of  "  conservation  of  areas." 


EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Two  particles  of  masses  mi  and  m-t  at  a  distance  S\  are  ini- 
tially at  rest  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  and  attract  each  other 
tvith  uniform  force.  After  a  time  t  the  greater  mass  m-i  has  a 
velocity  v,.  Find  the  velocity  Vi  of  the  mass  mi,  the  internal  force, 
the  distance  s  apart  at  the  end  of  the  time  t,  and  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  mass. 

Ans.  Let  v  be  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass.  Then,  since  there  are  no 
external  forces  and -Pi  and  v^  are  opposite  in  direction,  we  have  by  the  con- 
servation of  momentum 

(m-\-mi)v  =  niiVi  —  m-iVi. 

But  the  centre  of  mass  is  originally  at  rest,  and,  since  there  are  no  external 
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forces,  by  the  conservation  of  the  centre  of  mass  it  must  remain  at  rest.    Hence 
-0  =  0,  and 

miVi  —  mtVi  =  0,     or     Vi  = . 

mi 

Since  the  internal  force  is  uniform,  the  distance  passed  over  by  mi  is 

„,  and  by  wij,  -^t 


■^t,  and  by  wij,  -^t.     The  distance  apart  is  then 


The  internal  force  is or  — —   poundals.     Since  these  forces  are  equal 

t  t 

and  opposite,  we  have 

— — -  =  0,    or,    as  before,    niiVi  —  m^Vi  =  0. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  mass  from  Wi  at  the  start  is -^ — «,,  and 

from  ma, ; Si.     At  the  end,  s    and    s. 

7ft,  +  ?«2  Wli  +  «la  Wi  +  ^» 

If  TO,  =  50  lbs.,  OTa  =  100  lbs.,  ®a  =  10  ft.  per  sec,  t  =  1/20  sec,  «i  =  3 
ft.,  we  have 

Vi  =  20  ft.  per  sec,  s  =  2.25,  force  =  50  poundals,  distance  of  centre  of 
mass  from  rn,  and  ma  at  start  3  ft.  and  1  ft.,  and  at  end  1.5  ft.  and  0.75  ft. 

(2)  In  the  preceding  example  suppose  the  particles  have  an  initial 
angular  velocity  about  the  centre  of  mass  of  ooi  radians  per  sec. 
Find  the  final  angular  velocity  oo. 

Ans.  Let  r,  be  the  distance  of  m,  from  the  centre  of  mass  at  the  start,  and 
r  its  distance  at  the  end.  Then  the  areal  velocity  of  the  radius  vector  at  the 
start  is  r,*<», ,  and  at  the  end  r*(».  There  are  no  external  forces,  and  by  the  con- 
servation of  areas  the  areal  velocity  of  the  radius  vector  is  not  aSected  by  inter- 
nal forces.     We  have  then 

r*a)  =  Ti^ooi,   or    00  =  — j-fiJ. 
From  the  preceding  example,  n  =  r^ — Si    and    r=  *      " 


nil  -f-  Wa  ?»i  -j-  «»» 

Hence 

00=   —rOOi. 
Taking  the  numerical  values  of  the  preceding  example, 

'"=2f5-^""=5:45""=l^'"'- 

We  see  then  that  t?ie  angular  velocity  increases  as  the  particles  approach  th^ 
centre  of  mass. 

(3)  What  effect  has  the  bursting  of  a  bomb  upon  the  m,otion  of  its 
centre  of  mass  f 

Ans.  None  whatever.  By  the  law  of  conservation  of  the  centre  of  mass, 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  system,  neglecting  all  resistances  of  the 
air,  etc. ,  and  all  external  forces,  is  not  affected. 

(4)  A  projectile  of  mass  mi  is  throivn  with  a  velocity  Vi  from  a 
cannon  of  7nass  mi.    Find  the  velocity  of  recoil  of  the  cannon. 
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Ans.  The  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  system  is  not  affected  by  the 
explosion.     We  have  then,  since  the  velocities  are  in  different  directions, 

A  ™> 

miVi  —  wiaWj  =  U,     or    Vi  =  — Vi. 

See  also  example  20,  page  64. 

(5)  Two  masses  P  and  Q  hang  over  a  smooth  pulley  by  means  of 
a  perfectly  flexible  inextensible  string  without  mass.  Disregarding 
the  mass  of  the  pulley,  find  the  motion.  (The  student  should  com- 
pare with  the  solutions  of  pages  8  and  53.) 

Ans.  Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  pulley  and  P  the  larger  mass.  By  the  con- 
servation of  moments  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments 
of  the  forces  acting  upon  all  the  particles  is  unaffected 
by  internal  forces  and  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  external  forces. 

The  external  forces  are  Pg  and  Qg  acting  down  and 
the  reaction  M  acting  up  at  the  centre  of  the  pulley. 
Let  /  be  the  acceleration  of  P  and  Q.  Then  the  forces 
acting  on  the  particles  are  Pf  acting  down  and  Qj'  act- 
ing up.  •  If  then  we  take  C  as  the  centre  of  moments 
we  have 


Q/ 


-Pfa-  Qfa=  -  Pga  -j- 


Tl 


/  = 


{P  -  Q)g 
P+Q' 


'  'dg  f    I  The  tension  of  the  string  on  the  left  is  Q(g  —  /),  and 

Pg  Pf    of  the  string  on  the  right  P{g  —  f).    (See  example  1, 
page  53.) 
The  reaction  R  is  then 

R  =  Qig+j)  +  P{9-f). 

If  then  we  take  moments  about  B,  we  have 

—  qfX^a  =  qgx2a-Ita. 
If  we  take  moments  about  A,  we  have 

—  Pfy.2a  =  -PgX^a-\-Ra. 
If  we  substitute  the  value  of  R,  we  have  in  both  cases,  just  as  before, 

.    (P-  Q)g 
^       P+e  • 

(6)  In  the  preceding  example  take  friction  Of  the  axle  into 
account.     {See  Example  5,  page  77.) 

Impact.  — When  two  moving  bodies  come  in  collision  the  straight 
line  normal  to  the  surfaces  at  the  point  of  contact  is  the  line  of 
impact.  If  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  two  bodies  is  upon  this 
line,  the  impact  is  called  central  impact ;  if  not,  we  have  eccentric 
impact. 

When  we  consider  the  direction  of  motion,  we  can  distinguish 
direct  impact  when  the  line  of  impact  coincides  with  the  direction 
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of  motion,  and  oblique  impact  when  the  line  of  impact  does  not 
coincide  with  the  direction  of  motion.  Fm.  2. 

Thus    in  Fig.  1  if   the  two 
bodies  move  in  the  directions  ui  Fm,  1, 

and  u^  we  have  oblique  central 
impact,  and  in  Fig.  2  we  have 
oblique  eccentric  impact.  If  in 
Fig.l  the  directions  of  motion  Ui 
and  Uj  coincided  with  CiCi  we 
should  have  direct  central  im- 
pact. If  in  Fig.  2  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  u,  coincided 
with  CiN,  and  Ua  were  parallel, 
we  should  have  direct  eccentric  impact. 

Direct  Central  Impact— General  Equation. — We  can  evidently 
consider  the  bodies  in  direct  central  impact  as  particles.  Let  mi 
and  Wi  be  the  mass  and  initial  velocity  of  one  particle  before  impact 
and  wia  and  u^  the  mass  and  initial  velocity  of  the  other  before 
impact.  Let  iti  be  greater  than  Ui  and  in  the  same  direction.  Let 
the  direction  of  Ui  be  positive,  the  opposite  direction  negative. 

When  the  particles  meet  there  is  a  short  interval  of  compression, 
at  the  end  of  which  both  masses  have  the  common  velocity  v.    If 


nil 


Q- 


mj   wis 


0& 


->-Wl 


->-U3 


c^-..  o- 


mi 


nit 


the  particles  are  inelastic  they  remain  in  contact  with  this  velocity. 
If  they  are  elastic  there  is  another  short  interval  of  expansion,  at 
the  end  of  which  nu  has  the  final  velocity  Vi  less  than  Ui,  and  m, 
the  final  velocity  v^  greater  than  tii.  All  velocities  in  any  given 
direction,  as  the  direction  of  Ui,  are  to  be  taken  as  positive  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  negative. 

Now  by  the  principle  of  conservation  of  centre  of  mass,  since 
there  are  no  external  forces,  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  is 
unaffected  by  impact  and  is  constant  both  before,  during  and  after 
impact.  Also  by  the  principle  of  conservation  of  momentum  the 
momentum  of  the  system  is  always  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  momentum  of  the  particles. 

We  have  then  before  impact,  if  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  centre 
of  mass,  which  must  be  the  same  as  the  common  velocity  at  the 
end  of  compression, 

miMi  +  rriiUi  =  (mi  +  ma)r7, (1) 

and  after  impact 

miVi  +  m-tv-i  =  (mi  +  ms)« (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2)  we  have  for  the  common  velocity  of  the  bodies 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of  compression,  or  the  uniform  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  mass, 


V  — 


m,ui  +  m-iUi      miVi  +  miVi 


mi  -f  ma 


nix  +  ma 


(3) 
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Hence 

rriMi  +  miUi  =  lUiVi  +  m^v-i,  ) 

or  \ a) 

niiUi  —  rriiVi  —  ra-iV^  —  miU-i.  ) 
That  is, 

the  momentum  before  equals  the  momentum,  after  impact,  or 
the  momentum  lost  by  one  body  equals  the  momentum  gained  by 
the  other. 

In  equations  (I)  velocities  opposite  in  direction  to  Ui  are  to  be 
taken  as  negative. 

Compression  and  Compressive  Stress. — Let  the  cross-section  of  the 
bodies  be  Ai  and  A2,  their  lengths  L  and 
h,  and  coefficients  of  elasticity  Ei  and 
E2.  Then  if  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  not 
^*  exceeded  we  have  by  the  law  of  elasti- 
city (page  281,  Vol.  II,  Statics),  for  the 
compressive  strains, 

Fli  Fl, 


h 

h 

F 

A 

F 

E, 

*         E2 

A,Ei'       '  ~  A,E  ' 

where  F  is  the  compressive  stress  between  the  two  bodies. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  can  put 

F       A,E^       ^        F       A.E,       „ 

AE 
We  can  call  the  quantity  — j—  the  hardness  of  a  body. 

The  "  hardness  "  of  a  body,  then,  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
stress  in  pounds  to  the  resulting  strain  in  inches  or  feet,  provided 
the  limit  of  elasticity  is  not  exceeded.  It  is  given  then  in  pounds 
per  inch  or  pounds  per  foot.    We  have  then,  in  general, 

^•  =  ;f;     ^"  =  :£' ^^^ 

where  Hi  and  Hi  are  the  hardness  of  the  bodies  as  given  by  equa- 
tions (4),  F  the  compressive  stress  between  them,  and  A, ,  A,  the 
respective  compressive  strains. 

We  have  then  for  the  total  compressive  strain 

A,  +  A,  =  -^-t^i^, (6) 

and  for  the  compressive  stress 

i^=;^^(A.  +  A,) (7) 

Since  the  work  of  compression  is  one  half  the  product  of  stress 
and  strain  (page  281,  Vol.  II,  Statics),  we  have  for  the  loss  of  en- 
ergy during  compression. 

l^(.,  +  ..,  =  ^-J^,.,  +  V. (8) 

Now  El  and  E^  are  given  in  our  Table  (page  290,  Vol.  II,  Statics) 
in  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  then  we  always  take  Ai  and  A,  in 
square  inches,  AiEi  and  AiEi  will  always  give  pounds.  If  we 
Ihen  always  take  li  and  h  in  feet,  we  shall  have  Hi  and  H  in 
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terms  of  pounds  per  foot.  If  then  we  take  A,  and  A^  in  feet,  equa- 
tion (8)  gives  the  loss  of  energy  in  foot-pounds.  To  reduce  to  f  oot- 
poundals,  we  must  then  multiply  by  g  in  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  We 
have  then  for  the  loss  of  energy  during  compression,  in  foot- 
potmdals, 

^^S'(A.  +  A,)=^^^|.^a,  +  A.)' (9) 

But  we  also  have  for  the  loss  of  energy  during  compression,  infoot- 
poimdals, 

-^Fgi^i  +  Xi)  =  -miWi"  +  -niuUi''  —  -(mi  +  r)ia)if. 
Inserting  the  value  of  v  from  (3),  this  becomes 

Equating  this  to  (9),  we  obtain  for  the  total  compressive  strain 


A,  +  Aa  =  (Wi  —  Wa)!/  7 ; ^  .        tt  tt      'i    •      •      •       (H) 

'    (mi  +  mi)g      HH  •    •     v    / 

and  hence  from  (7) 


„      .             ,i/     miwia           HiH  „_ 

F=(Ui  —  Ui)y  7 ; r-  .   „     ,     rr-;    .  .      .    (HI) 

'  ^   {mi  +  mi)g   Hi  +  Hi'  ^    ^ 
also  from  (5) 


1        ,  .i/      mim.  Hi 

Aa  =    (Ui  —  Ui)i/ —  .   -i^rVrr ¥9^- 

^  ^^   (mi  +  mi)g   HaH  +  H) 


(IV) 


In  all  these  three  equations  A,  and  A,  are  in  feet,  F  in  pounds, 
Ui  and  Ui  in  ft.  per  sec,  g  in  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec,  mi  and  m^  in  pounds, 
and  Hi  and  H  in  pounds  per  foot.  That  is,  Ei  and  Ei  are  taken  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  from  our  Table  (page  290,  Vol.  II,  Statics), 
Ai  and  A^  are  taken  in  square  inches,  and  li  and  h  in  feet.  If  Un 
has  a  direction  opposite  to  Wi  it  is  to  be  taken  as  negative. 

Modulus  of  Elasticity. — Let  F  be  the  compressive  stress  upon  a 

body  and  A  the  corresponding  strain.     When  F  is  removed  the 

body  expands.    Let  then  F'  be  the  stress  of  restitution  and  A'  its 

F' 
corresponding  strain.    The  ratio  -p;  of  the  stress  of  restitution  to 

the  stress  of  compression  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  a  constant 
for  any  given  material,  as  long  as  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  not  ex- 
ceeded. This  ratio  we  denote  by  e  and  call  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 
But  if  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  not  exceeded,  the  stress  and  strain 
are  proportional.     We  have  then 

F'      A' 
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If  the  body  is  perfectly  elastic,  F'  =  F  and  A'  =  A,  or  the  body 

ferfectly  recovers  its  original  dimensions.  We  have  then  e  =  1. 
f  the  body  is  non-elastic,  F'  —  0  and  A'  =  o,  and  e  =  Q.  For  im- 
Eerfectly  elastic  bodies  e  is  less  than  1  and  A'  less  than  A,  and  the 
ody  does  not  completely  recover  its  original  dimensions. 
Imperfectly  Elastic  Impact.— When  two  bodies  come  into  col- 
lision let  F  be  the  stress  during  compression  and  Ai,  A^,  the  corre- 
sponding strains.  Let  the  respective  stresses  of  restitution  during 
the  period  of  expansion  be  F/  and  Fi\  and  A/,  X^'  the  respective 
strains.  Let  ei  and  ea  be  the  respective  moduli  of  elasticity.  Then, 
we  have 

Fi'      A/  ,      F^'      Aa' 

-  =  -=.,     and     ^=X7  =  ^'- 

Hence 

Fi'A.'  =  ei'i^A,     and      F^'X^'  =  e^'FX,.    ....    (10) 

The  loss  of  energy  during  the  entire  period  of  impact  is  then, 
since  work  equals  one  half  the  product  of  stress  and  strain  (page 
281,  Vol.  II,  Statics),  from  (10), 

|f(A,  +  Aa)  -  ^Fi'Xi'  -  l^a'Aa'  =  |i^[(l-ei^)A,  +  a  -ea')Ai,J; 


or,  since  from  (5) 


F  F 

A,  =  — ,     Aj  =  — 


we  have  for  the  loss  of  energy  L  during  the  entire  period  of  impact 

1      \-l-e.^      1-e.n 

If  we  take  F  in  pounds  and  Hi ,  Ht  in  pounds  per  foot,  this  is 
the  loss  of  energy  in  foot-pounds.  For  the  loss  of  energy  in  foot- 
poundal,  then,  we  have 


L  =  \F^g 


"1  -  e.» 


l-e,n 
H.     J' 


or,  if  we  insert  the  value  of  F  from  (III), 

{Ui  —  UiY       rriimi  HiHi    PI  — ei'      1  — ea' 


L  = 


r,-i-i?a[_      Hi       "^ 


2  mi  -f-  ma      Hi  ■{■  H[_     Hi  H 

But  this  loss  of  energy  is  also  given  in  foot-poundals  by 

L  =  —rriiUi^  +  -vfiiU^  —  -^rtiiVi^  —  -^m-iV^. 

i  a  a  a 


(V) 
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Equating  then  these  two  expressions,  we  have 

1  ,1         ,      (w.  -  Ms)'       mim»       (1  -  e,')iJa  +  (1  -  e^^Rx 

2  2  2  mi  +  ma  Hi  +  Hi 

If  we  eliminate  V2  and  Ui  by  (I),  viz., 

rriiVi  +  maVa  =  niiUi  +  m-iUi , 


we  obtain 

ma       1. 


Vi  =  (Wi  —  Wa)    1 

nil  +  maL 


./ea'jff. +e.='ira'l    1 
+  ^      Hi^H.     J' 

,    m,    r     ./^^wr+jm:!, 

«a  —  Ma  =  (Ml  —  Ma)= ; 1  +  V   tj     ,     rr 

^  mi  +  ma  L  Hi  +  Hi     J 


(VI) 


In  equations  (VI)  we  take  mi  and  m-,  in  pounds,  Hi  and  H^  in 
pounds  per  foot  and  Mi  ,  Wa ,  Vi ,  Ua  in  feet  per  second.  Velocities  in 
the  direction  of  Mi  are  positive,  in  the  opposite  direction  negative. 
If  the  bodies  are  non-elastic  ei  =  0,  ea  =  0.  If  the  bodies  are 
perfectly  elastic  ei  =  ea  =  1.  If  the  two  bodies  are  of  the  same 
mateHcu  ei  =  ea  =  e  and  we  have 


.  (1  +  e)ma 

Vi  =  Ml  —  (Ml  —  Ma) ; 

mi  +  ma 
(1  +  e)mi 


Va  =  Ma  +  (Ml  —  Ma) 


mi  +  ma 


(VII) 


Experimental  Determination  of  Modulus  of  Elasticity.— Let  the 
mass  ma  be  rigidly  fixed  so  that  Ma  =  0,  Va  =  0.  Then  from  the  second 
of  equations  (VI)  ma  =  qo  and  from  the  first  of  equations  (VI)  we  have 

Ml 

If  then  we  cause  a  sphere  of  mass  rui  to  fall  from  a  height  h 
upon  a  rigidly  supported  flat  mass  ma  of  the  same  material,  and  if 
it  bounds  back  to  a  height  h\  we  have  Mi  =  4/2gf/rand  Vi  =  —  V2gh'. 
Hence 

Vh        ^  h 

We  can  thus  determine  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  various 
anaterials. 

We  have  thus  the  average  values : 

cast  iron,  e  =  1,  nearly; 

glass,  e  =  15/16; 

ivory,  e  =  8/9; 

cork,  steel,  e  =  5/9 ; 

clay,  wood,  e  =  0,  nearly. 
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Non-elastic  Impact. — The  preceding  formulas  (I)  to  (VII)  are 
general  and  include  all  special  cases. 

For  non-elastic  impact  equations  (I),  page  146,  and  (II)  to  (IV), 
page  147,  hold  good  without  change ;  and  since  ei  =  0,  ea  =  0,  equa- 
tions (VI),  page  149,  become 

niiUi  +  m^Ui 

Vi  =  Vi  —  V  =  ; , (1) 

nil  +m3  ^  ' 

and  the  bodies  move  together  after  impact  with  the  common  ve- 
locity V.  The  loss  of  energy  we  have  already  found  (page  147) 
equal  to 

J.  _  m.m^iui  —  UiY 
~    2g{mi  +  mi) 

in  foot-pounds. 

We  call  — ^ — —  the  harmonic  mean  between  mi  and  m-,. 
mi  -f-  ma 

Hence,  the  loss  of  energy  during  the  impact  of  two  inelastic 
bodies  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  harmonic  mean  of  the  two 
masses  and  the  height  du£  to  the  difference  of  their  velocities. 

If  the  mass  ma  is  at  rest,  the  loss  of  energy  becomes  in  foot- 
pounds 

_  _    mimi      Wi' 
mi  -h  ma '  2flf ' 

and  if  the  moving  mass  mi  is  very  great  compared  to  the  mass  m* 
at  rest  this  becomes 

Wi' 
ma . 

2g 
We  have  from  equation  (1) 

mi(Wi  —  V)  =  ma(t7  —  Wa), 

or  the  momentum  lost  equals  the  momentum  gained ;  and  also  from 
equation  (1),  for  the  loss  and  gain  of  velocity, 

mi(ui — Ui)  mi(ui  —  Wa) 

Ui—V  = ; ,        V  —  Ui= '.        .      .      (3> 

mi  -I-  ma  mi  -f  ma 

The  energy  lost,  then,  is  evidently  given  in  foot-pounds  by 

-^mi(wi  —  vy  H ma(Wa  —  vY. 

2g  2g 

Special  Cases. — If  the  mass  m^i  is  at  rest,  we  have  Ui  =  d  and 

mi?*i         ^         mima        Mi" 

v=  ,    L= ■  -—. 

mi  -I-  ma  mi  -H  ma     2g 

If  the  bodies  move  towards  each  other,  Ut  is  negative  and 

miMi  —  mjMj                mima        (ui  +  Wa)' 
V  = ,     JL  = ■ . 

mi  +  ma  mi  +  m,  2g 
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In  this  case,  if  the  momenta  of  the  bodies  are  equal,  or  niiUi  = 
niiU^,  V  —  0,  or  the  bodies  come  to  rest.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
masses  are  equal,  we  have 

Ml  —  Ma        J.        m        (Ml  +  Mai' 


2      '  2  2g 

If  the  bodies  move  in  the  same  direction  and  the  mass  of  the  one 
in  advance,  ma,  is  infinitely  great,  we  have 

TOi(Mi  —  Ma)* 


W  =  Ma  ,  L  = 


2g 


or  the  velocity  of  the  infinitely  great  body  is  not  changed  by  the 
impact.    If  the  infinitely  great  mass  is  at  rest,  or  tta  =  0,  we  have 

rniMi' 
V  =  0,  L  = 


2g  ' 

and  the  infinitely  great  body  remains  at  rest,  while  the  impinging 
body  loses  its  velocity  entirely. 

Perfectly  Elastic  Impact. — Equations  (I),  page  146,  and  (II)  to 
(IV),  page  147,  hold  good  without  change;  and  since  for  perfectly 
elastic  bodies  ei  =  1,  ea  =  1,  equations  (VI),  page  149,  become 


2ma(Mi  —  Ma) 

Vi  =  Ui  — — - —  : 

mi  +  ma 

2mi(Mi  —  Ma) 


«a  =  Ma  + 


mi  +  ma 


a) 


The  loss  of  energy,  we  see  from  equation  (V),  page  148,  is  zero. 
That  is,  there  is  no  loss  of  energy  in  perfectly  elastic  impact. 
We  have  then 

1        ,1        ,1        ,1        ,      « 

gmiMi'  +  gWaMa'  —  -^niiVi*  —  ^miVi    =  0, 

or 

mi(Mi'  —  Vi^)  =  m^iVi^  —  t«a*). 

But  since  from  (I),  page  146,  we  have 

mi(Mi  —  Vi)  =  ma(Va  —  lh)t 

we  have,  by  eliminating  mi  and  ma , 

Mi'  —  Vi'        Ua*  —  Ma" 

= ,      or     Ml  +  t?i  =  tJa  +  Ma  , 

Ml  —  Vi  Va  —  Ma  '  ' 

or 

tti  —  Ma  =  Ua  —  Vi. 

That  is,  the  velocity  of  approach  equals  the  velocity  of  sepa- 
ration. 

The  loss  and  gain  of  velocity  are  then 

2ma(Mi  —  Ma)                                   2mi(Mi  —  Ma) 
Ui  —Vi  =  ■ ,       r,  —  Mp  =  ; ,     .      .       (3) 

mi  +  ma  '^  mi  +  ma 

OP  twice  ots  much  as  for  non-elastic  impact  (page  150). 
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Special  Cases. — If  the  mass  ma  is  at  rest,  we  have  Wa  =  0  and 


Vi  = 


nil  —  nii 


-Ml  ,      Vi  = 


2mi 


nil  +  nil    ' '     "       nil  +  nil 
If  the  bodies  move  towards  each  other,  Wa  is  negative  and 


Vi  —  Ui  — 


2nii(ui  +Wa) 
nil  +  ni2    ' 


Vi  =  —  Ui  + 


2nii{ui  +  Wa) 
mi  +  1112 


In  this  case,  if  the  momenta  of  the  bodies  are  equal,  or  niiUi  = 
niiUi ,  we  have 

Vi  =  —  Ui,  Ua  =  +  Ma  ; 

that  is,  the  bodies  after  impact  move  in  opposite  directions  with  the 
same  velocities  they  originally  had.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  masses 
are  equal,  we  have 

Vi=  —  Ui,     Vi  =  Ui; 

that  is,  each  body  returns  with  the  same  velocity  that  the  other 
body  had  before  impact. 

If  the  bodies  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  mass  ma  of  the 
one  in  advance  is  infinitely  great,  we  have 

Vi=Ui, 

or  the  velocity  of  the  infinitely  great  body  is  not  changed  by  the 
impact.    If  the  infinitely  great  body  is  at  rest,  or  Wa  =  0,  we  have 

Vi=  ^  Ui,     Vi  —  0; 

that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  impinging  body  is  transformed  into  an 
equal  opposite  one. 

Earth  Consolidation. — When  a  maul  strikes  a  mass  of  soft  earth 
it  compresses  it  with  a  certain  force  F.    Let  d  be  the  depth  of  pene- 
tration, and  m  the  mass  of  the  maul  and  h 
the  height  from  which  it  is  let  fall.    Then 
the  energy  of  the  maul  before  it  is  dropped 
I  is  mh.     Since    this  energy  is  expended  in 

compression  of  the  soil,  we  have 


Fs  =  mh,    or    F  = 


mh 


If  we  divide  this  force  F  by  the  cross- 
section  A  of  the  marl,  we  have  for  the  unit  force  of  compression 


P 


F 
A 


mh 
As' 


The  resistance  F  of  soils  to  the  penetration  of  a  maul  is  generally 
variable  and  increases  with  the  depth  d  of  penetration.  In  many 
cases  we  may  assume  it  to  increase  directly  with  the  penetration. 
In  such  case  we  should  have 


Fs  =  mh,     or     F  — 


2mh 
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or 


P 


F      2mh 
A~  As  ' 


■or  twice  as  much  as  before. 

If  A  is  taken  in  square  inches  and  s  and  h  are  taken  in  feet  or 
inches,  p  is  the  number  of  pounds  per  square  inch,  resistance  of  the 
soil.    Allowing  a  factor  of  safety  of  10,  we  could  then  safely  load 

the  compacted  soil  up  to  —p. 

Pile-driving. — We  see  from  equation  (6),  page  146,  that  where 
two  bodies  impinge  the  compression  is  given  by 

^^^^^  =  {^  +  mh ^'^ 

w^here  i^is  the  compressive  stress  between  the  bodies.  A,  the  com- 
pression of  one,  Aj  the  compression  of  the  other,  and  Hi  and  H^  the 
■hardness  (page  146),  so  that 


(2) 


where  At  and  A,  are  the  areas  of  cross-section  of  the  bodies,  h  and 
h  their  lengths,  and  Ei ,  Ei  their  coefficients  of  elasticity.  Since  Ei 
and  Ei  are  given  in  our  table  (page  290,  Vol.  II,  Statics)  in  pounds 
per  square  inch,  if  we  always  ,take  Ai  and  Ai  in  square  inches, 
AiEi  and  A2-E'a  will  always  give  pounds.  If  then  we  take  h  and  h 
in  feet,  Hi  and  H  will  be  given  in  pounds  per  foot ;  and  if  we  take 
i^in  pounds,  equation  (1)  gives  A,  +  A,  in  feet. 

If  now  the  raass  of  the  impinging  body  is  nii  and  its  velocity  Ui , 

its  energy  in  foot-pounds  is  — ^ — • 

If  the  other  body  is  at  rest  its  initial  energy  is  zero. 

Since  work  is  equal  to  one  half  the  product  of  the  stress  and 
strain  (page  281,  Vol.  II,  Statics),  we  have  for  the  work  expended 
in  compression 

If  then  a  bolt  or  nail  is  struck  by  a  hammer  of  mass  mi,  so  long 


as 


.iF'dr  +   1 


2g    =2       \H    '  H 

all  the  energy  of  the  hammer  is  expended  in  compression  and  there 
is  no  penetration.    If,  however. 


miu 


2g        2      \H  '^  H) 


there  will  be  penetration. 

The  same  holds  for  the  driving  of  a  pile.     Let  mi  be  the  mass  of 

the  ram  and  h  the  height  of  fall  =  — .    Then  the  energy  of  the  ram 
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is  rriih.    Let  d  bo  the  depth  of  penetration  and  Xi  +  A3  the  compres- 
sion of  ram  and  pile,  and  F  the  compressive  stress.    Then  we  have 


Fd  +  ^F{A,  +  X,) 


Let  ma  be  the  mass  of  the  pile. 

147,  we  have  for  Wa  =  0  and  r--  =  h, 

2g 


niih. 
Then  from  equation  (II),  page 


Ai  +  Aa 


/: 


2mim,ih     Hi  +  H-, 


nil  +  rrii       HiH-, 
Inserting  this  value  of  Ai  +  A, ,  we  have 

niih 


F  = 


d  +  /; 


mirriih 
2{mi  +  mi) 


Hi  +  H, 
Hi  Hi 


(3) 


From  equation  (3)  we  can  find  the  resistance  of  the  pile  by 
measuring  the  distance  of  penetration  d. 

Since  the  pile  is  wood  and  very  long  compared  to  the  ram,  and 
the  ram  is  iron,  H  is  very  large  compared  to  H  ,  and  we  have  ap- 
proximately 


Hi  +  fla 


i  +  flT 


HiH    ~     H. 
Hence  we  can  write  practically 

mih 


=  j5^>  approximately. 


F  = 


d  + 


/ 


niim-Ji 


(4) 


2(mi  +  niijHi 


where  mi  and  ma  are  to  be  taken  in  pounds,  h  and  d  in  feet  or 
inches,  and  Ha  in  pounds  per  foot  or  inch.  For  wood  we  can  take 
Ei  =  1500000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  (page  290,  Vol.  II,  Statics). 

If  we  take  a  factor  of  safety  of  6  or  10  we  can  safely  load  the 

pile  up  to  g-  or  j^  -F  as  given  by  (3)  or  (4). 

Oblique  Central  Impact. — If  the  directions  of  motion  ui ,  tta  of 
the  two  bodies  make  the  angles  «i ,  «» 
with  the  line  of  impact  CiCa,  we  can  re- 
solve each  velocity  into  components  ui  cos 
<xi  and  U2  cos  «2  along  the  line  of  impact 
and  Ml  sin  a, ,  Wg  sin  a^  at  right  angles  to 
this  line.  These"  latter  are  unchanged  by 
the  impact.  As  to  the  former,  we  have 
from  equations  (VII),  page  149,  if  the  two 
bodies  are  of  the  same  material  and  e  is  the 
modulus  of  elasticity. 


.«!  v'"* 


Vi   =  Wi  cos  ai  —  {Ui   cos  ai   —  Ui   cos  rta) 
Vt  =  Ui  cos  «2  +  (Ml  cos  «i  —  Wa  COS  «a) 


mujl  +  e)  ' 
mi  +  vii ' 
mi(l  +  e) 
mi  +  ma' 


(1) 
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where  mi  and  m^  are  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies  and  Vi ,  Vt  are 
the  final  velocities  along  the  line  of  impact  Cid. 

From  Vi  and  ui  sin  cxi  we  have  for  the  velocity  Wi  of  the  first 
body  after  impact 


Wi  =  4/yj*  +  Wi"  sin*  «i , 
making  an  angle  fii  with  CiCi  given  by 

Wi  sin  «! 


tan  /Si  = 


Vi 


and  for  the  velocity  to  2  of  the  second  body  after  impact 


it\  =^  1)^'  4.  ^f  j"  sin*  a^ , 
making  an  angle  ySa  with  CiCa  given  by 

u,  sin  at 


tan  ySj  = 


Vi 


(2) 


(3) 


(4> 


(5) 


If  the  mass  mj  is  infinitely  great  and  at  rest  we  have  ma  =  oo , 
M»  =  0,  and  from  (1) 


Vi  =  —  ewi  cos 

V2=  0, 

and  from  (2)  and  (4),  w,  =  0, 
w 


«i,  I 


(6) 


i/wi"(sin'  a.  +  e'  cos'  ai),    .    (7) 
making  the  angle  /?i  with  Cid  given  by 
sin  ai  1 

For  inelastic  bodies  e  =  0,  and  for  perfectly  elastic  bodies  e  =  1. 

For  inelastic  bodies,  then,  from  (6),  (7)  and  (8),  Vi  =  0,  rt'i  = 
Wi  sin  «! ,  tan  /^,  =  00 ,  or  /S  =  90°.  That  is,  the  velocity  along  the 
line  of  impact  is  completely  annihUated  and  that  at  right  angles  is 
unchanged,  and  the  body  moves  after  impact  in  the  direction  CiF 
at  right  angles  to  Cid  with  the  velocity  Ui  sin  ai. 

For  perfectly  elastic  bodies  Vi  =  —  Ui  cos  (t,  ,  tvi  =  u,,  tan  /?, 
=  —  tan  at,  or  /3i  =  —  au  That  is,  the  velocity  along  the  line  of 
impact  is  changed  into  an  equal  and  opposite  one,  and  the  angle  of 
incidence  n-i  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  /Ji.  The  body  moves 
after  impact  in  the  direction  CiG  so  that  the  angle  NC^G  =  a^. 

For  imperfect  elasticity  we  have  from  (8) 


e  =  — 


tan  rtj 
tan  ffi ' 


or  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  reflection. 
We  have  then  for  perfect  elasticity  NGi  =  NG,  and  for  imperfect 

elasticity  -j^  =  e. 
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Friction  of  Oblique  Central  Impact. — The  pressure  between  the 
colliding  bodies  gives  rise  to  friction.  If  P  is  the  pressure  due  to 
impact,  F  the  friction  and  fi  the  coeflficient  of  friction,  then  we  have 

F  ^  uP. 

Let  the  mass  of  the  impinging  body  be  mi ,  and  the  initial  and 
final  velocity  along  the  line  of  impact  be  tti  and  v, ,  and  t  be  the 
time  of  impact. "  Then  we  have  for  the  impulse  (page  31) 

Pt  =  mi{Ui  —  Vi),     or      P  —  —- — ^T ^—, 

Hence  the  friction  is 

_,      //mi(wi  —  Vi)  Ft 

F  =  - — ^—L -,    or   —  =  M{Ui  -  Vi).      ...    (1) 

r  '  mi  ^ 

That  is, 

the  impulse  of  the  friction  divided  by  the  mass  is  equal  to  ju.  times 
the  change  of  velocity  along  the  line  of  impact,  or 

the  change  of  velocity  due  to  friction  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  impact  is  equal  to  n  times  the  change  of  velocity  along  the  line  of 
impact. 

This  change  of  velocity  is  always  a  retardation,  since  friction  is 
a  retarding  force. 

Thus  if  a  mass  mi  falls  vertically  with  a  velocity  Wi  upon  a 
horizontal  sled  of  mass  mj  moving  with  the  velocity  M2 ,  and  if  the 
velocity  Mi  is  entirely  lost  by  the  collision,  we  have  for  the  friction 

But  the  retarding  force  during  the  time  t  for  both  masses 
in  contact  is  also 


(mi  +  mi)Ui 
s>  = 7 — ■ — . 


Hence  we  have 


mi 
Ui  =  M , Wi (2) 

mi  +  m2  ^ 

If  a  body  of  mass  mi  strikes  an  immovable  mass  of  the  same 
material  with  a  velocity  Ui  at  an  angle  ai, 
we  have  from  equation  (1),  page  154,  for 
the  change  of  velocity  along  the  line  of 
impact,  since  w^  =  0,  mj  =  00 , 

u,  cos  cxi  —  Vi  =  Ui  COS  ai(l  +  e). 

Hence,  the  change  of  velocity  due  to 
friction  is 

juui  cos  ai(l  +  e), 

and  after  impact  the  component  Ui  sin  ai 
becomes 

wi  sin  ai  —  jLiui  cos  ai(l  +  e)  =  [sin  ai  ~-  ju  cos  ai(l  +  e)]ui.    (3) 
For  perfectly  elastic  bodies  e  =  1  and  (3)  becomes 
(sin  ai  —  2/1  cos  ai)jui , 
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and  for  inelastic  bodies 

(sin  ai  —  ju  cos  ai)Uu 

The  fi'iction  often  causes  bodies  to  turn  around  their  centres  of 
mass,  or  if  before  impact  a  motion  of  rotation  exists,  that  motion 
is  changed.  Let  R  be  the  radius  of  a  round  body,  aj,  its  initial  and 
GO  its  final  angular  velocity  during  the  time  t  of  impact.  Then  the 
initial  and  final  velocity  of  any  particle  at  a  distance  r  from  the 
centre  of  mass  will  be  raji  and  roo.    The  change  of  velocity  will  be 

r(ttJ  —  GOi) 
r{Go  —  fiji),  the  acceleration r ,  and  the  particle  force,  if  m  ia 

mr(co  —  ooi) 
the  mass  of  the  particle,  is  then 7 .      The  moment  of  thia 

particle  force  is 7 ,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all 

the  particle  forces  is  then 

00  —  oai 

2mr^. 

V 

But  (page  170)  Smr'  is  the  moment  of  inertia  7  of  a  body,  and 
hence  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  particle  forces  is 

i  ■ 

The  change  of  velocity  of  the  body  of  mass  mi  due  to  friction, 

we  have  just  seen,  is  mui  cos  ai(l  +  e).     Its  acceleration  is  then^ 

fiu,  cos  ai(l  +  e)  ,  .,      ,  r  r  •  X-       •    ^U 
7 ,  and  the  force  of  friction  is  then 

MtriiUr  cos  «i(l  +  e) 
t 
The  moment  of  this  force  is  then 

MRniiUi  cos  ctijl  +  e) 
t 

Now  by  the  principle  of  conservation  of  moments  (page  142> 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  particle  forces  is  equal  to  the 
moment  of  the  friction. 

Hence  we  have 

uRmmi  cos  <^i(l  +  e)  ... 

ttj  —  coi  =  J (4> 

Equation  (4)  gives  the  change  of  angular  velocity.  For  the 
change  of  linear  velocity  at  the  circumference  we  have 

_,,             ,       uR^niMi  cos  aid  +  e) 
R{a)  —  ooi)  = Y ' » 

or,  since  I  =  miiCi,  where  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  (page  176), 

R(oo  —  aoi)  =  /ii  -  J^l  +  e)Ui  cos  o-i.  .    .    .  ,    (5> 

For  a  cylinder  (page  177)  -^  =2,  and  for  a  sphere  (page  178)  -  =  -.. 
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Strength  of  Impact. — Let  the  mass  nii  moving  with  the  velocity 

Ui  impinge  on  the  mass  m^  which  is  sup- 

ported  by  the   rod   AB   of    uniform  cross- 

I — i-|  section  A  and  length  I.     Let  v  be  the  velocity 

I       i  of  both  masses  during  impact.    Then  from 

4  A  equation  (3),  page  145,  we  have 

jL 


1: 

1 

T 

h 

i 

B 

ma 

rriiUi 


mi  +  m-2 


and  the   work  in   foot  pounds  necessary  to 
bring  the  combined  masses  to  rest  is 


W  =  -x— (mi  +  mi)v^  —  — - 
2g  2g 


mi" 


I    +  ma 


where  — ^  =  his  the  height  of  fall  of  mi. 
2g 
This  work  is  equal  to  the  work  of  stretching  or  compressing  the 

rod,  or  equal  to  ^FA,  where  F  is  the  stress  of  impact  and  A  the 

strain,  since  work  is  equal  to  one  half  the  product  of  stress  and 
strain  (page  281,  Vol.  II,  Statics).  But  (page  281,  Vol.  II,  Statics) 
within  the  limit  of  elasticity  we  have 


F  = 


FAX 


where  E  is  the  coefl&cient  of  elasticity.    Hence 


2^^-     21 


mi'h 
mi  +  ma' 


or 


V 


m,i 


mi  +  ma 


2lh 
EA' 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


From  (4)  we  can  find  the  strain  A  of  the  rod  caused  by  the  im- 
pact. If  the  rod  is  strained  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity  Se ,  we  have 
from  (2),  by  putting  F  =  SeA, 


A  = 


Sel_ 

E 


(5) 


and  hence  from  (3) 


^  mi*fe 

2E  '        ~~  mi  +  m»' 


But  Al  is  the  volume  of  the  rod  V.    The  velocity  of  impact 

ui  =  V2gh 

which  is  necessary  to  strain  the  rod  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity  is 
then  given  by 

,_     mi+vu    Se' 

^=       m.'      ■2E-^- ^^^ 
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Se' 

The  quantity  ^  is  the  coefficient  of  resilience  (page  282,  Vol.  II, 

Statics). 

We  see  from  (6)  that  the  greater  the  volume  or  mass  of  the  rod 
the  greater  the  blow  it  can  bear.  Hence  the  mass  of  bodies  sub- 
jected to  impact  should  be  made  as  great  as  possible. 

Since  nii  and  m^  fall  during  impact  through  the  distance  /I,  we 
have  more  correctly 


W  = 


nii^h 


mi  +  ma 
and  hence,  instead  of  (6),  we  have 


+  (mi  +  mu)/! ; 


_       mi  +  ma     Se'      „ 


(mi  +  m»y    Set 
"E' 


nil 


(7) 


If,  finally,  we  wish  to  take  into  consideration  the  mass  ma  of  the 
rod,  we  have,  siijce  its  centre  of  mass  moves  through  the  distance 


w= 


nii^h 


mi  +  ma  +  ma 
and  hence,  instead  of  (6),  we  have 


,       mi+ma  +  ms     Se*    ^^ 


(mi  +  ma  +  2^3  jA; 

ajfmi  +  ma  +  2^3] 


mi  +  ma  +  ma     mi  +  ma  + 


§■  («) 


If  a  mass  mi  moving  with  a  velocity  Wi  puts  in  motion  another 
mass  ma  by  means  of  a  chain  or  rope,  we  have  in  the  same  way  for 


ma 

\Q=Qi 


the  velocity  of  both  bodies  during  impact 

miMi 
mi  +  ma ' 


V  = 


and  the  work  in  foot-pounds  expended  in  stretching  the  rope  or 
chain  is 


mim» 


TTT  1  ,  1    ^  ^       ,  mima  Ml' 

2g  2g  mi  -f-  ma    2g       mi  +  m* 


h, 


where  h  =  -~-  =  the  height  due  to  the  velocity. 

We  have  then,  if  the  chain  or  rope  is  stretched  to  the  limit  of 
elasticity  Se , 

Se'  mima 

2^*^        mi  +  ma'*' 
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where  A  is  the  cross-section  and  I  the  length  of  the  chain  or  rope.. 
Hence 

^  -     mm.     '  2E'  ^ ^^^ 

where  "Fis  the  volume  of  the  chain  or  rope. 

[Impact  of  Beams. — Let  a  mass  mi  fall  from  a  height  h  upon  a  beam 
AB  of  uniform  cross-section  A  and  span  Z,  supported  at  the  ends. 

Let  8  be  the  density  of  the  beam  and  Fits 
volume.     Then 

V=Al, 
and  the  mass  ma  of  the  beam  is 

m^  =  SAl=^SV.  ....     (1) 


o 


^ 


mi 


^ 


H 1- 


Let  the  mass  Wi  strike  the  beam  at  the 
centre  and  let  the  equivalent  mass  of  the 
beam  concentrated  at  the  centre  be  nm..  Let 
the  velocity  of  the  combined  masses  mi  and  nnii  at  thetentre  of  the  beam 
during  impact  be  Vc ,  and  let  the  velocity  of  mi  before  impact  be  U\.  Then 
we  have  from  equation  (3),  page  145, 


Vc  = 


mi  +  mua ' 


and  the  work  in  foot-pounds  necessary  to  bring  the  combined  masses  to 
rest  is 

W  =  (mi  +  nm-i)—-  = •  -—  = ,     .    .    (%\ 

2g       mi  +  nmi      2g       mi  +  nrnt '  ^  ^ 

Ml' 

where  ^  =  —  is  the  height  of  fall  of  Wi. 

Let  P  be  the  pressure  during  impact  and  J  the  deflection  at  the  centre. 
Then  the  work  of  deflection  is  ^P^,  and  we  have 

miVi  1      ^ 

=  -  PJ  ffi\ 

mi  +  nmi       2  ^  ' 

If  the  beam  is  strained  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity  Se ,  we  have,  if  e  is 
the  distance  of  the  most  remote  fibre  from  the  neutral  axis,  from  naee  336. 
Vol.  II,  Statics,  '  i'  6         ' 

8el       PI  „       4.SeI 

■V  =  T'    °^   ^=-^' (4) 

where  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  of  the  beam,  with 
reference  to  the  neutral  axis. 

From  page  335,  Vol.  II,  Statics,  we  have 

~48EI~12e£;' ^^ 


where  E  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 
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From  (4)  and  (5)  we  have 

ipj=?lll (6) 

We  can  substitute  this  value  of  —P-d  in  (3).      It  remains  to  find  the 

equivalent  mass  nmi  of  the  beam,  considered  as  concentrated  at  the  centre. 
Let  the  velocity  of  any  point  of  the  beam  during  impact  be  v  and  its 
deflection  y.    Then  we  have 

V       y  y 

The  mass  of  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of  the  beam  of  length  dx  is 

if 
SAdx,  and  its  energy  is  SAdx—.    If  then  wm"  is  the  equivalent  mass  at 

the  centre,  we  have 

2g     Jo  2g      Jo  ^'    2g* 


or 


From  page  335,  Vol.  II,  Statics,  we  have 

_    P    f 
^  ~  12EI 
Hence  we  have 


we  have 


\&SA   pi     ,,        3„  ,,  9  7.  ,^  \ 

nmt  =  — -—  /    \x*dx  —  -l?x*dx  H l^x'dx], 

V  Jo   \  2  16  / 

Performing  the  integration,  we  obtain 

17  17  17 

nm.  =  —8Al=—m.,    or    n  = -. 

We  have  then  from  (3)  and  (6) 

rrii^h  Sell 


.     17       ~  6Be'' 
mi  +  — m» 


(7) 


If,  for  instance,  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  is  a  rectangle  of  breadth 
6  and  depth  d,  we  have  (page  277,  Vol.  II,  Statics)  I  =  To*^"  ^^^  ^  =  w^- 

Hence  for  this  case 

Wi'Ti  Se'bdl 


,     17  18^  ' 

mi  +   -^-Wla 

do 

or  putting  bdl  =  V  =  the  volume  of  the  beam  and  VS  =  m^ ,  we  have  for 
the  height  of  fall  necessary  to  strain  the  beam  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 

Se^mJmi  + 


{mi  +  §,«.) 


^ im^E ^^^ 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1)  An  inelastic  body  of  mass  mi  =  50  pounds  moving  with  a  ve- 
locity of  Ml  =  7  feet  per  second  impinges  upon  another  of  mass 
mi  =  30  pounds  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  a  velocity  of 
Ui  =  3  feet  per  sec.  Find  tlie  velocity  with  which  the  two  move  on 
together  after  collision. 

Ans.  5^  ft.  per  sec. 

(2)  In  order  to  cause  an  inelastic  body  weighing  120  pounds  to 
change  its  velocity  from,  1^  to  2  feet  per  sec,  we  let  an  inelastic  body 
weighing  50  pounds  strike  it.    Find  the  velocity  of  the  latter  body. 

Ans.  3.2  ft.  per  sec. 

(3)  Two  inelastic  masses  of  3  and  5  tons  impinge  tvith  velocities 
of  4  and  5.5  ft.  per  sec.  respectively.  Find  their  final  velocity  when 
they  are  moving  in  the  same  and  in  opposite  directions. 

Ans.  4||  feet  per  sec;  1||  ft.  per  sec.  in  the  direction  of  the  larger 
velocity, 

(4)  Ttvo  inelastic  particles  of  3  lbs.  and  1  oz.  are  moving  in  op- 
posite directions  and  impinge.  The  first  has  a  velocity  of  3i  and 
the  latter  of  9  ft.  per  sec.  In  ivhat  direction  do  they  move  after  im- 
pacts 

Ans.  In  the  direction  of  the  first  with  a  velocity  of  21/31  ft.  per  sec. 

(5)  An  inelastic  particle  whose  mass  is  16  lbs.  moving  with  a  ve- 
locity of  25  miles  an  hour  impinges  on  another  moving  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  two  come  to  rest.  If  the  mass  of  the  latter  were 
28  lbs.,  find  its  velocity.  If  the  velocity  of  the  latter  were  66  ft.  per 
sec,  find  its  mass. 

Ans.  14f  miles  per  hour;  8|  lbs. 

(6)  A  number  of  inelastic  balls  of  masses  mi ,  m-, ,  ms ,  etc.,  mn, 
lie  on  a  straight  line  at  rest.  If  the  first  have  a  velocity  of  ui  to- 
wards the  others  what  will  be  the  ultimate  velocity  of  the  balls  f 

vn  ,ti . 
Ans.    Vn  = 


iHi  -^  nii  -\-  .  .  .  m„  ' 

(7)  If  in  the  preceding  example  the  initial  velocities  are  Mi  ,  tta , 
■U3  .  .  .  Un,find  the  ultimate  velocity. 

Ans.  Vn  — 


mi  -|-  7^2  +  .  ••■»*„ 

(8)  A  shot  of  600  lbs.  is  fired  from  a  10-ton  gun  with  a  velocity  of 
1000  feet  per  sec.  If  the  mass  of  the  powder  be  neglected,  find  the 
velocity  of  recoil. 

Ans.  26fJ^  ft.  per  sec. 

(9)  An  ISOO-lb.  shot  moving  with  a  velocity  of  2000  ft.  per  sec. 
strikes  a  IQ-ton  plate,  passes  through  it  and  goes  on  with  a  velocity 
of  400  ft.  per  sec.    If  the  plate  be  free  to  move,  find  its  velocity. 

Ans.  128f  ft.  per  sec. 

flO)  Tivo  perfectly  elastic  balls  iveighing  10  lbs.  and  16  lbs.  collide 
■with  the  velocities  12  and  6  feet  per  sec  Find  the  loss  and  gain  of 
velocity,  and  the  velocities  after  collision,  if  tlie  velocities  are  in  the 
same  and  in  opposite  directions. 
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Ans.  In  the  first  case  the  final  velocities  are  Vi  =  -\-  4^  and  v^  =  -\- 10^ 
ft.  per  sec.     The  first  body  loses  then  Ty^  and  the  other  gains  4^%  ft.  per  sec. 

In  the  second  case  the  final  velocities  are  Vi  =  —  10^  and  v,  =  -\-  1\^  ft. 
per  sec.  Each  body  then  rebounds  with  these  velocities.  The  first  body  loses 
22j*5  and  the  other  gains  13^  ft.  per  sec. 

(11)  A  number  of  perfectly  elastic  balls  of  masses  mi ,  ms ,  ma  .  .  . 
mn  lie  on  a  straight  line  at  rest.  If  the  first  have  a  velocity  of  Ui 
towards  the  others,  find  the  velocities  after  impact. 

Ans.  The  velocity  of  the  first  is 

(otj  —  mt)ui 

Vi   =   ; . 

Ml  -\-  m-t 
The  velocity  of  any  intermediate  ball  is 

2»-iwi .  TWa  .  .  .  TO„_i(m„  —  inn+i)ui 


Vn  = 


(mi  +  mi){mi  +  Ws)  .  .  .  (m,  -}-  m»+i)* 
The  velocity  of  the  last  ball  is 

2"-^mi  .  TWj  .  .  .  nin-iUi 
(mi  +  mi){mi  -\-  ma) .  .  .  (m„_i  -|-  m„)' 


Vn  = 


(12)  In  the  preceding  example  let  there  be  four  balls,  the  mxiss  of 
the  first  mi ,  of  the  second  m,  =  ami ,  of  the  third  ma  =  am^  =  a^mi , 
of  the  fourth  m*  =  ams  =  a'mi. 

1-a                     2                           4                             8 
Ans.    Vi  =  :j— j — Ui  ;    «»  =  — - — Ui  ;    Va  =  --—, — -5W1  ;    «4  =  j^—. -Jii. 

If,  for  example,  the  mass  of  each  ball  is  one  half  that  of  the  preceding,  we 
have 

1  4  16  64 

Vi  =  g  Mx  ,       ■On  =  g«i ,       Va  =  -g-tti  ,       Vt  =  oyMi. 

(13)  If  in  a  machine  16  impacts  per  minute  take  place  between 
the  two  inelastic  masses  mi  =  1000  lbs.  and  m^  =  1200  lbs.  moving 
with  velocities  Ui  =  5  and  Ui  =  2  ft.  per  sec.,  find  the  loss  of  energy. 

16     (5  -  2)2     1000  X  1200        „^  „  ^  ,^ 

(14)  If  two  trains  mi  =  120000  lbs.  and  ma  =  160000  lbs.  come  into 
collision  with  the  opposite  velocities  Ui  =  20  and  Ws  =  15  ft.  per  sec, 
find  the  loss  of  energy  which  is  expended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
cars,  considering  them  as  inelastic. 

An,.  '^°  +  "'' .  '-y^„li"^°°  =  1803000  f..-lbs. 
2g  280000 

(15)  If  an  iron  sledge  of  mass  mi  =  50  lbs.,  li  =  6  inches  long  and 
Ai  =4  sq.  inches  area  of  face,  strikes  an  immovable  lead  plate  h  =  l 
inch  thick  and  A^  =  2  sq.  inches  area,  ivith  a  velocity  Ui  =  50  ft. 
per  sec.,  find  the  compression  of  the  sledge  and  plate  and  the  force 
of  impact,  taking  Ex  =  29P00P00,  E-^  =  700000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Ans.  We  have  for  the  hardness 

il  i 

a  =  4^  =  ^-2i^  =  16800000  lbs.  p.r  ft. 
13 
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The  total  compression  is 


n    _i_j         k^a/^^    232000000  +  16800000       ..,.q„,        n  iq  •     i, 
A,  +  A,  =  50|/  -.      3^97600000000000       =  ^'^^^  ^*-  =  ^'^^  "'^ 

The  force  of  impact  is 


F  =  „^'^'   (A.  +  Aa)  =  247516  lbs., 

i2i  -\-  -aa 


and 


Ai  =  ^^  =  0.00107  ft.  =  0.0128  in.,    Aa  =  —  =  0.0147  ft.  =  0.177  in. 

(16)  In  the  preceding  example  ccmsider  the  sledge  as  perfectly 
elastic  and  the  plate  as  inelastic. 

Ans.  We  have  for  the  loss  of  velocity  of  the  sledge 


Wl 


fi    .    V      ^«      ~!       ^f-i    •    ./16800000~1       „.^ 
-  .,  =  u^ll  +  Vsr+M;]  =  ^L'  ^  '>^2i880000oJ  =6^  ft.  per, 


Hence  d  =  —  13  ft.  per  sec. ,  or  the  sledge  rebounds  vpith  this  velocity. 

(17)  What  will  be  the  velocities  of  two  steel  plates  after  impact 

if  the  velocities  before  impact  are  Ui  =  10  and  Wa  =  —  6  ft.  per  sec. 

5 
and  the  masses  mi  =  30  lbs.,  ma  =  40  lbs.,  taking  e  =  -^1 

Ans.  ui  -vi  =  (10  +  6)|^(l  +  |)  =  14.22  ft.  per  sec. 

Hence  Vi  =  —  4.22  ft.  per  sec,  or  the  first  plate  rebounds  with  this  velocity^ 

V,  -  ut  =  (10  +  6)^(l  +  I)  =  10.665  ft.  per  sec. 

Hence  Vt  =  -}-  4.665  ft.  per  sec,  or  the  second  plate  rebounds  with  this 
velocity. 

(18)  Two  balls  mi  =  30  lbs.,  mi  =  50  lbs.  strike  each  other  with 
the  velocities  Mi  =  20  and  ut  =  25  ft.  per  sec,  making  the  angles 
with  the  line  of  impact  «!  .—  21°  35'  and  «2  =  65°  20'.  Find  the 
velocities  after  impact  if  the  bodies  are  inelastic. 

Ans.  Ui  sin  a  J  =    7.357  ft.  per  sec,     u^  sin  a^  =  22.719  ft.  per  sec; 

«i  cos  ai  =  18.598  "    "     "        m,  cos  aj  =  10.433  "    "    " 
Hence 

Vi  =  18.598  -  (18.598  -  10.433)-^  =  13.495  ft.  per  sec; 

80 

vu  =  10.433  +  (18.598  -  10.433)|^  =  13.495  "    "    " 

80 

The  resulting  velocities  are  then 


Wi  =  1/13.495"  +    7.357*  =  15.37  ft.  per  sec; 


w,  =  i/l3.495»  +  22.719*  =  26.42  "     "     " 
ipftking  the  angles  ySi  and  /?a  with  the  line  of  impact  given  by 

7  357 
*-^'  =  m49^'    «^    A  =28- 86'; 
22  71 Q 
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(19)  A  hilliard-hall  strikes  the  ctishion  with  a  velocity  of  Ui  =  16 
ft.  per  sec.,  the  angle  of  incidence  being  a^  =  45°.  If  e  =  0.55  and 
the  coefficient  of  friction  is  m  =  0.2,  find  the  motion  after  impact. 

Ans.  The  velocity  after  impact  along  tlie  line  of  impact  is 

Vi  =  —  eui  cos  a  =  —  0.55  X  15  cos  45°  =  —  5.833  ft.  per  sec. 
The  velocity  parallel  to  the  cushion  is 

Ui  sin  «!  —  uui  cos  ai(l  +  e)  =  7.319  ft.  per  sec. 
Hence  the  angle  of  reflection  fii  is  given  by 

tan/?,  =  il|g,    or    /?,  =  51"  27, 

and  the  velocity  after  impact  is 

5.833 

Wi  = ^to-h;^  =  9.36  ft.  per  sec. 

cos  51   27 

The  ball  also  acquires  the  velocity  of  rotation  about  a  vertical  through  its 
•centre  of  mass  of 

5 

~lii  X  1.55tti  cos  45°  =  8.22  ft.  per  sec. 

a 

If  the  ball  rolls  on  the  table  without  sliding,  it  has,  besides  its  velocity  Ui  = 
15  ft.  per  sec.  of  translation,  an  equal  velocity  at  the  circumference,  and  this 
cam  be  resolved  into  the  components  Ui  sin  ofi  =  10.607  ft.  per  sec.  about  an 
-axis  normal  to  the  cushion,  and  a  component  «,  cos  ai  =  10.607  ft.  per  sec. 
about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  cushion.  The  first  component  is  unchanged  by 
friction.     The  second  component  becomes  changed  by  friction  to 

g 

Ui  cos  ax  —  ^|<(1  +  e)ui  cos  a^  =  10,607  -  8.22  =  2.387  ft.  per  sec. 

(20)  A  maul  whose  weight  is  120  lbs.  falls  upon  a  mass  of  earth 
from  a  height  of  Aft.,  and  the  earth  is  compressed  one  fourth  of  an 

inch  by  the  last  blow.  The  cross-section  of  the  maul  is  5/4  sq.  ft. 
What  weight  will  the  earth  sustain  safely,  taking  a  factor  of  safety 
o/lO? 

mh       120  X  4 
Ans.  F=  —  =  — ^— —  =  23040  lbs.    The  force  per  square  foot  is  then 

48 
^^^  =  18432  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.   Taking  10  for  a  factor  of  safety,  we  have  1843.2 

T 

lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

(21)  A  pile  whose  cross-section  is  1  sq.  ft.  and  length  25  ft.  and 
mass  1200  lbs.  is  driven  by  the  last  tally  of  ten  blows  of  a  ram  weigh- 
ing 2000  lbs.  and  falling  6  ft.,  2  inches  deeper.  Taking  the  coefficient 
of  elasticity  of  the  pile  Ei  =  1560000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  find  the  weight 
the  pile  can  safely  sustain  for  a  factor  of  safety  of  6. 

Ans.  The  hardness  for  the  pile  is 

„      A^Ei       144  X  1560000      onottcn^  ii,  ** 

n^  =     \      = ---— =  8985600  lbs.  per  ft. 

It  25 
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2  1 

The  mean  depth  of  penetration  for  one  blow  is  ^tt  inch  =  -;;r  ft.     Hence 

10  60 

^"""X*  =878000  lbs. 


^  +  4/ 


2000  X  1200  X  6 


60  '    f    2(2000  +  1200)  X  8985600 

For  a  factor  of  safety  of  6  we  have  F  =  — - —  =  63000  lbs. 

6 

(22)  The  two  opposite  suspension-rods  of  a  suspension-bridge 
support  a  constant  weight  of  5000  pounds,  which  is  increased  by  6000 

o  a 

pounds  by  a  passing  wagon.     The  coefficient  of  resilience  ^  of 

2Mi 
wrought  iron  is  7  inch-lbs.  per  cubic  inch  (page  282,  Vol.  II,  Statics). 
The  length  of  the  rods  is  200  inches  and  their  cross-section  1.5  sq.in. 
Find  the  height  of  fall  to  stretch  the  rods  to  the  limit  of  elasticity. 

,           ,       (5000  +  6000)7  X  200  X  1.5  X  2      ^  „^  .     , 
Ans.     h  =  ' '-^^, =1.28  inches. 

If,  then,  the  wagon  passes  over  an  obstacle  1.3  inches  high,  the  rods  are  in 
danger  of  being  stretched  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 

(23)  Find  the  height  from  which  a  mass  of  200  lbs.  must  fall  in. 
order  that,  striking  the  centre  of  a  plate  of  cast  iron  86  inches  long, 
12  inches  ivide  and  3  inches  thick,  supported  at  both  ends,  it  mxxy 
bend  it  to  the  elastic  limit. 

Ans.  If  we  take  the  coefficient  of  resilience  (page  282,  Vol.  II,  Statics) 

S  ^ 

^r^  =  1.2  inch-lbs.  per  cubic  inch, 

we  have,    since  d  for  cast    iron    is    about    0.259    lb.  per   cubic  inch   and 
F  =  12  X  3  X  36  =  1296  cubic  inches, 

mi=  VS  =  335.7  pounds. 

We  have  then  for  the  height  of  fall 


1^=1. 


h  =  \— — T^ ^  =1.57  inches. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

ROTATION   ABOUT   A    FIXED    AXIS. 

BOTATION.  PLANE  OP  ROTATION.  IMPRESSED  AND  EFFECTIVE  FORCES. 
D'ALEMBERT'8  principle,  moment  OF  EFFECTIVE  FORCES.  MOMENT  OF 
INERTIA  OF  A  BODY.  MOMENT  OF  MOMENTUM.  MOMENT  OF  IMPULSE. 
KINETIC  ENERGY  OF  ROTATION.  ANALOGY  BETIV^EEN  EQUATIONS  FOR 
ROTATION  AND  RECTILINEAR  MOTION.  REDUCTION  OF  MOMENT  OF  IN- 
ERTIA. REDUCTION  OP  MASS.  MOMENT  OF  INERTIA  FOR  RECTANGLE, 
ELLIPSE  OR  ELLIPSOID.  RADIUS  OP  GYRATION.  CENTRE  OF  PERCUS- 
SION. COMPOUND  PENDULUM.  IMPACT  OF  AN  OSCILLATING  BODY. 
BALLISTIC  PENDULUM.  ECCENTRIC  IMPACT.  TORSION  -  PENDULUM. 
GENERAL  FORMULAS  FOR  ROTATION  ABOUT  A  FIXED  AXIS. 

Rotation. — We  have  proved  (Vol.  II,  Statics,  page  83)  that  when 
a  body  is  acted  upon  by  any  forces,  the  motioti  of  the  centre  of  mass 
is  the  same  as  if  all  the  viass  ivere  collected  at  the  centre  of  mass, 
and  all  the  forces  were  applied  at  that  point  parallel  to  their  a^ittcal 
directions. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  motion  of  bodies  without  refer- 
ence to  rotation.  So  far,  then,  as  translation  only  is  concerned,  we 
have  considered  bodies  as  if  they  were  particles  and  thus  have 
treated  of  Kinetics  of  a  Particle  or  Translation. 

But  a  body  may  have  a  motion  of  rotation  only  about  a  fixed 
axis,  and  in  the  present  Chapter  we  shall  discuss  such  motion. 

Plane  of  Rotation — Centre  of  Rotation  or  Point  of  Suspension. — 
Let  a  rigid  body  rotate  about  a  fixed  axis,  and  let  C  be  the  centre  of 
mass. 

If  we  pass  a  plane  through  C  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  this  plane 
is  called  the  plane  of  rotation,  and  the  intersection  O  of  the  axis 
with  this  plane  is  called  the  centre  of  rotation 
or  point  of  suspension.    All  the  external  forces  ^---'^'^> 

acting  upon  the  body  must  reduce  to  a  single 
resultant  force  in  the  plane  of  rotation. 

Impressed  and  Effective  Forces. — The  ex-       [       o« 
ternal  forces  acting  upon  any  body  we  call  im- 
pressed forces.     Thus  any  force  acting  upon 
the  body  due  to  the  action  of  some  other  body 
is  an  impressed  force,  or  force  impressed  upon  the  body. 

167 
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Every  particle  of  a  rigid  body,  since  it  must  partake  of  the 
motion  of  the  body,  must  be  considered  as  acted  upon  by  all  the 
impressed  forces,  transferred  to  the  particle  without  change  in 
magnitude  or  direction. 

Every  particle  of  a  rigid  body  is  also  acted  upon  by  all  the  other 
particles  adjacent  to  it,  that  is,  by  the  internal  or  molecular 
forces. 

If  now  we  consider  any  one  particle  by  itself,  uninfluenced  there- 
fore by  the  impressed  or  by  the  molecular  forces,  there  is  a  certain 
force  which  would  make  that  particle  move  at  any  instant  precisely 
as  it  did  move  at  that  instant  when  it  formed  a  part  of  the  rigid 
body.  Thus,  if  its  mass  is  m  and  its  acceleration,  when  part  of  the 
rigid  body,  was  /  in  a  certain  direction,  then  this  force  is  mf.  This 
we  call  the  effective  force  on  the  particle.  Each  and  every  particle 
of  the  body  considered  as  acted  upon  at  afiy  instant  solely  by  its 
own  effective  force  at  that  instant  will  move  as  part  of  the  rigid 
body  at  that  instant. 

D'Alembert's  Principle. — We  distinguish  then  external  or  im- 
pressed forces  acting  upon  the  rigid  body,  internal  or  molecular 
forces  acting  between  the  particles,  and  an  effective  force  on  each 
particle  which,  acting  by  itself,  would  make  each  particle  move  at 
any  instant  as  part  of  the  rigid  body. 

Let  us  denote  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  forces  by  F  and 
the  resultant  of  the  molecular  forces  by  R.  Then  since  a  body 
cannot  change  its  own  motion,  F  is  the  cause  of  change  of  motion. 
Also  F  must  be  the  resultant  of  R  and  all  the  effective  forces. 

But  since  by  Newton's  third  law  (page  36)  action  and  reaction 
between  any  two  particles  are  equal  and  opposite,  the  internal  or 
molecular  forces  between  the  particles  form  a  system  of  forces  in 
equilibrium  and  hence  their  resultant  R  is  zero. 

Therefore  F  must  be  the  resultant  of  all  the  effective  forces. 
Hence  if  these  effective  forces  are  reversed  in  direction  they  will 
form  with  F  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium. 

We  have  then  the  following  principle  : 

The  impressed  forces  acting  upon  a  body  and  the  reversed 
effective  forces  for  all  the  particles  of  a  body  constitute  a  system. 
of  forces  in  equilibrium. 

This  principle,  stated  by  D^Alembert  in  1742,  is  known  as 
D'Alembert's  Principle.  It  reduces  any  dynamic  problem  to  one 
of  static  equilibrium  between  actual  C impressed^')  forces  and 
fictitious  {''reversed  effective^'')  forces. 

Thus  suppose  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  upon  a  body  is  a 
uniform  force  F,  and  that  the  body  has  a  motion  of  translation  in  the 
direction  of  F.  Then  every  particle  of  the  body  of  mass  m  has  the  same 
acceleration  /  in  the  direction  of  F.  The  sum  of  the  effective  forces  is 
then  2mf  =  f^in  =  Mf,  where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  body.  Reversing 
the  direction  of  these  forces,  we  have  for  equilibrium 

F-  Mf=0    or    F=  Mf, 

which  is  the  equation  of  force  (page  2). 

Also  F  must  act  at  the  centre  of  the  parallel  forces  mf  or  at  the  centre 
of  mass. 

In  order  to  apply  D'Alembert's  principle  to  a  rotating  body,  we 
must  evidently  first  be  able  to  find  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
effective  forces  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Moment  of  the  Effective  Forces — Rotation. — Let  a  rigid  body 
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rotate  about  a  fixed  axis  at  O,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper.    Let  C  be  the  centre  of  mass.    Pass  a  plane 
through  the  centre  of  mass  C  perpendicular  to 
the  aocis. 

Since  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  is  the 
same  as  if  all  the  mass  of  the  body  were  con- 
centrated at  that  point  and  all  the  impressed 
forces  acted  at  that  point  (page  167),  all  the  com- 
ponents of  the  impressed  forces  which  cause  rota- 
tion must  act  in  planes  parallel  to  the  plane  through 
C  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  This  plane  (page  J  67) 
is  the  plane  of  rotation,  and  its  intersection  O  with 
the  axis  is  the  centre  of  rotation. 

Now  consider  any  particle  of  the  body  at  A,  distant  OA  =  r' 
from  the  axis,  and  let  the  mass  of  this  particle  be  m  and  its  linear 
acceleration  be  /.  This  particle  moves  in  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  r'  and  whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  rotation.  Its 
acceleration  /  can  be  resolved  into  the  tangential  acceleration 
ft  =  r'a,  where  a  is  the  angular  acceleration  of  the  body,  and  the 
normal  acceleration  fn  =  r'oo*,  where  oo  is  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  body  .  The  effective  force  is  then  mf  and  its  tangential 
component  is  mft  =  inr'cx  and  its  normal  component  is  mfn  = 
vir'oD'K  We  have  in  like  manner  for  each  and  every  particle  of 
the  body  a  tangential  effective  force  in  the  direction  of  motion 
mr'a,  and  a  deflecting  effective  force  mr'a>^,  where  r'  is  the  distance 
of  the  particle  from  the  axis. 

Suppose  these  effective  forces  on  each  particle  reversed  in  direc- 
tion, so  that  fn  acts  away  from  the   axis  and  ft  opposite  to  the 
direction  of  motion. 

Then  by  D'Alembert's  principle  the  im- 
pressed forces  and  all  these  reversed  effec- 
tive forces  must  constitute  a  system  of 
forces  in  equilibrium. 

Since  the  axis  is  fixed,  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  components  of  all  the  forces  in  each 
of  any  three  rectangular  directions  must  be 
zero.  The  first  of  the  conditions  for  equi- 
librium for  a  system  of  forces  acting  upon 
a  rigid  body  (Vol.  II,  Statics,  page  85)  is  therefore  necessarily 
fulfilled. 

In  order  that  the  second  condition  (Vol.  II,  Statics,  page  85) 
may  be  fulfilled  we  must  have  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments 
of  all  the  forces  about  the  axis  equal  to  zero. 

Since  the  axis  is  fixed,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
components  of  all  the  forces  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  rotation 
is  zero.  It  remains  to  consider  the  components  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  rotation. 

Let  the  components  of  the  impressed  forces  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  rotation  be  Fi,  Ft,  Fa,  etc.,  and  their  lever-arms  with  reference 
to  the  axis  be  joi',  pi',  pa',  etc.  Then  2Fp'  is  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  moments  of  the  components  of  the  impressed  forces  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  rotation. 

The  moment  of  the  effective  force  mf  for  a  particle  at  A  is  equal 
to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  its  components  mft  and 
mfn.  But  yyifn  passes  through  the  axis  and  its  moment  is  then  zero. 
Hence  the  moment  of  mf  about  the  axis  is  equal  to  the  moment  of 
mft  =  mr'a,  or  is  equal  to  nii'ci  x  r'  =  mr''\r.  The  sum  of  the 
moments  of  all  the  effective  forces  about  the  axis  is  then  2mr'^a. 
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Reversing  them,  we  have  for  equilibrium  by  D'Alembert's  principle 

:SFp'  —  2mr'^a  =  0,     or    2mr"'a  =  2Fp', 
or,  since  for  a  rigid  body  a  is  the  same  for  every  particle, 

aSmr"'  =  2Fp'. 

Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Body. — The  mass  m  of  a  particle  mul- 
tiplied by  the  square  of  its  distance  r  from  a  point,  axis  or  plane  is 
called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  particle  with  respect  to  that  point, 
axis  or  plane. 

The  sum  of  the  products  mr"  for  all  the  particles  of  a  body,  or 
Smr"\  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  with  reference  to 
the  axis  at  0.*  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  with  reference  to 
any  axis  we  denote  in  general  by  I \  and  with  reference  to  an  axis 
through  the  centre  of  mass  by  I. 

We  have  then,  from  the  preceding  article,  adopting  this  nota- 
tion, 

ra  =  2Fp' (I) 

That  is,  when  a  body  rotates  about  any  axis,  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  moments  of  all  the  impressed  forces  with  reference  to  that  axis 
is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  t  of  the  body  with  reference  to  that 
axis,  multiplied  by  the  angular  acceleration  of  the  body. 

The  product  la  evidently  gives  the  moment  in  poundal- feet. 

For  pound-feet  we  must  divide  by  g. 


*  If  a  is  an  elementary  area,  2ma^  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  tlie  area. 
(Vol.  II,  Statics,  page  273.)  Hence,  if  8  is  the  surface  density,  the  values  of  I 
given  in  Vol.  II,  multiplied  by  S,  will  give  the  moments  of  inertia  for  material 
areas. 

\  The  term  "  moment  of  inertia"  is  due  to  Euler.  Euler  used  the  term. 
"  inertia  "  as  synonymous  with  mass.     The  equation  of  force 

F=mf 
would  then  be  read,  in  the  terminology  of  Euler, 

Force  =  "inertia  "  x  linear  acceleration. 
In  the  equation 

2Fp  =  aSmr"^, 

since  2Fp  is  the  moment  of  the  resultant  force  and  a  is  the  angular  accelera- 
tion, Euler  called  the  quantity  2mr^  "  moment  of  inertia,"  and  thus  obtained 
the  analogous  expression  for  rotation, 

"moment  of  force  =  moment  of  inertia  X  angfular  acceleration." 

The  term  "moment  of  inertia"  in  modern  scientific  terminology  is  an  im- 
proper expression.  Inertia  is  a  property  of  matter  like  color  or  hardness,  and 
we  cannot  properly  speak  of  "moment  of  inertia"  any  more  than  of  moment 
of  color  or  hardness.  The  term  "  second  moment  of  mass  "  would  more  cor- 
rectly describe  the  product  wr',  and  has  been  indeed  used.  The  expression 
"  moment  of  inertia."  however,  has  become  firmly  established  by  long  usage. 

The  student,  while  using  it,  then,  should  consider  it  simply  as  a  name  for  a 
quantity,  mr'^  or  2mr^,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  dynamic  problems  that 
it  is  convenient  to  give  it  a  special  name. 
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Moment  of  Momentum. — We  have  called  the  product  mv  of  the 
mass  m  of  a  body  or  particle  by  its  linear  velocity  v  the  momentum, 
of  the  body  or  particle  (page  32),  and  we  have  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples, page  37,  its  significance  and  use. 

If  the  particle  is  moving  in  a  circle  of  radius  r'  its  velocity 
V  =  r'oD,  where  oo  is  the  angular  velocity.  The  momentum  is  then 
mv  =  mr'oo.  If  we  multiply  this  by  r'  we  have  m,vr'  =  the  m,oment 
of  the  momentum  of  the  particle  —  mr'o).  If  we  take  the  sum  for 
all  the  particles  of  a  rotating  body  we  have  2mvr'  =  moment  of 
momentum  =  Smr'^oo,  or,  since  co  is  the  same  for  all  particles, 

2mvr'  —  moment  of  momentum  =  a>2mr'^  =  I' go.  .     .     (11) 

That  is,  when  a  body  rotates  about  any  axis  with  the  angular  ve- 
locity CO,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  momentum  for  all  the 
particles  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  with  reference 
to  that  axis,  multiplied  by  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body. 

Moment  of  Impulse. — We  have  seen  (page  31)  that  the  product 
of  a  uniform  force  F  by  its  time  of  action  t,  or  Ft,  is  called  the  im- 
pulse of  a  force,  and  we  have,  denoting  the  impulse  by  <t>, 

^  z=  Ft  =  m{v  —  Vi), 

where  m  is  the  mass  of  a  particle  and  v  and  Vi  its  final  and  initial 
velocities. 

For  a  particle  moving  in  a  circle  of  radius  r'  we  have  v  =  r'oi> 
and  Vi  —  r'ao, ,  where  co  and  ooi  are  the  final  and  initial  angular  ve- 
locities. If  we  multiply  by  r'  we  have  then  <|>r'  =  moment  of  im- 
pulse =  mr'^ioo—  ooi).  It  we  take  the  sum  for  all  the  particles  of 
a  rotating  body  we  have 

2<^'  =  moment  of  impulse  =  (a?  —  ooi)2mr''  =  I'{&)  —  ooi).    (Ill) 

That  is,  when  a  body  rotates  about  any  axis  and  under  the  action 
of  a  tangential  force  of  constant  magnitude  its  angular  velocity 
changes  from  oai  to  oj,  the  moment  of  the  impulse  is  equal  to  the 
change  of  moment  of  momentum ;  or. 

Change  of  moment  of  momentum  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the 
impulse  of  the  tangential  force  of  constant  magnitude  which  causes 
it.     (Compare  page  34.) 

Kinetic  Energy  of  a  Rotating  Body. — The  kinetic  energy  of  a 

particle  of  mass  m  and  velocity  v  is  ~mv^  (page  56).     If  the  particle 

moves  in  a  circle  of  radius  r'  we  have  v  =  r'oo,  where  go  is  the 

angular  velocity,  and  hence  the  kinetic  energy  is  ^  mr'^Go^.    If  we 

take  the  sum  for  all  the  particles  of  a  rotating  body  we  have 

Kinetic  energy  = -Gj^^wir"  = -J'(»^      .    .    .     (IV) 

That  is,  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  rotating  about  any  axis  with 
the  angular  velocity  go  is  equal  to  one  half  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  body  with  reference  to  that  axis  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
angular  velocity. 

The  product —J' a)"  evidently  gives  the  energy  in  foot-poundals. 

For  foot-pounds  we  must  divide  by  g. 
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Analogy  between  the  Equations  for  Rotation  and  Rectilinear 
Motion. — The  student  should  not  fail  to  note  the  analogy  between 
the  equations  (I),  (II),  (III)  and  (IV)  for  rotation  and  the  corre- 
sponding equations  for  rectilinear  motion,  and  to  recognize  the 
part  played  by  the  quantity  /'  —  2mr",  which  we  have  called  the 
"  moment  of  inertia  "  of  the  rotating  body. 

Thus  for  rectilinear  motion 

F  =  mf,    or  Force  in  poundals 

=  (mass)  X  linear  acceleration, (1) 

while  for  rotation 

2Fp'  =  J'or,    or  moment  of  Force  in  poundals 

(moment\ 
of       I  X  angular  acceleration.    ...    (I) 
inertia  / 

For  rectilinear  motion 

M  =  mv,    or    momentum 

=      (mass)  X  linear  velocity, (2) 

■while  for  rotation 

2mvr'  =  I' CO,     or    moment  of  momentum 

(momentX 
of       I  X  angular  velocity (II) 
inertia  / 

For  rectilinear  motion 
(f)  =  m(y  —  Vi),    or    impulse 

=     (mass)  X  change  of  linear  velocity,    ...    (8) 
while  for  rotation 
2(pr'  =  I\oo  —  oi),    or    moment  of  impulse 


( 


niomentX 

of       j  X  change  of  angular  velocity.    (Ill) 
inertia  / 


For  rectilinear  motion 
E  =  g-mv',    or    kinetic  energy  in  foot-poundals 

=  —(mass)  X  square  of  linear  velocity,     ...    (4) 

-while  for  rotation 

E  =  o-I'qjS   or   kinetic  energy  in  foot-poundals 

J  /moment\ 
=  9  (       of        I  X  square  of  angular  velocity.     (IV) 
^  \  inertia  / 
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We  see  then  that  in  the  equations  for  force,  momentum  and  im- 
pulse for  rectilinear  motion,  if  we  replace  mass  m  by  moment  of  in- 
ertia /'  and  linear  acceleration  and  velocity  /  and  Vi  by  angular 
acceleration  or  velocity  a  and  ooi ,  we  obtain  moment  of  force,  mo- 
mentum and  impulse  for  rotation.  Also  in  the  equation  for  kinetic 
energy  for  rectilinear  motion,  if  we  replace  mass  by  moment  of  in- 
ertia and  linear  by  angular  velocity,  we  obtain  kinetic  energy  for 
rotation.  These  formulas,  together  with  D'Alembert's  principle, 
reduce  every  problem  of  rotation  to  one  of  static  equilibrium. 

Reduction  of  Moment  of  Inertia. — If  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  a  body  with  reference  to  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass,  and 
I'  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  any  parallel  axis  at  a 
distance  d,  then  if  ikf  is  the  mass  of  the  body,  we  can  easily  prove 
the  relation 

r  =  1  +  M(p. 


That  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  with  reference  to  any 
axis  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  a  parallel 
axis  through  the  centre  of  mass,  plus  the  prodtict  of  the  mass  of  the 
body  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  two  axes. 

This  is  called  the  theorem  of  moment  of  inertia  for  parallel  axes. 
By  means  of  it  we  can  find  /'  for  any  axis,  if  /  for  a  parallel  axis 
through  the  centre  of  mass  and  the  distance  d  between  these  paral- 
lel axes  are  given.  Or  conversely,  we  can  find  J  if  /'  and  d  are 
known. 

We  can  easily  prove  this  theorem  as  follows :    Let  CZ  be  an  axis 
through  the  centre  of  mass  C,  OZ' 
a  parallel  axis  and  d  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  between  these  two 
axes. 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  any  par- 
ticle, r'  its  perpendicular  distance 
mo  from  the  axis  OZ',  r  its  perpen- 
dicular distance  mc  from  the  axis 
CZ,  and  6  the  angle  of  r  with  oc=d 
through  the  foot  of  these  perpen- 
diculars. 

Then  we  have 


Y' 


/'  =  Smr"" 
But 


and    1  =  ^mi*. 


Hence 


r"  =  r*  +  cP  -I-  2rd  cos 


2mr''  =  2mr^  +  d'^m  +  2d2mr  cos  0. 


But  mr  cos  0  is  the  moment  of  m  with  reference  to  a  plane  YZ 
through  the  centre  of  mass.    Hence 


We  have  then 


2mr  cos  0  =  0. 
r  =1+  Md?. 
Reduction  of  Mass. — Let  a   body  rotate   about   a   fixed   axis 
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through  the  centre  of  rotation  O  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper  with  an  angular  velocity  co  and  an  angular 
acceleration  cc,  and  let  F  be  the  resultant  in  the 
[  plane  of  rotation  of  all  the  external  forces  caus- 

'  ing  rotation,  and  p  its  lever-arm. 

Then  (page  170;  we  have 

Fp'  =  To.    and    2mvr'  =  Tco, 

where  T  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body 
with  reference  to  the  axis  at  O,  and  ^mvr'  is  the 
moment  of  momentum  of  the  body. 
♦f  Let  A  be  any  point  of  the  body  at  a  distance  d 

from  the  axis  at  O.  Its  linear  acceleration  is  /  =  doc  and  its  linear 
velocity  is  t;  =  doo.  Suppose  the  entire  body  to  be  replaced  by  a 
single  particle  of  mass  Mi  at  A.  Then  the  moment  of  the  effective 
force  of  this  particle  M.d^a  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
moments  I'cx  of  the  effective  forces  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body, 
and  the  moment  of  momentum  of  this  particle  M,d'^Gj  must  be  equal 
to  the  moment  of  momentum  I' go  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body. 
Hence  we  must  have 


or  in  both  cases 


Mid^a  =  I'a    and     Mid'^oo  =  Fa), 


That  is,  when  a  body  rotates  about  any  axis,  we  can  reduce  the 
body  to  an  equivalent  particle  of  mass  Mi  at  any  distance  d  from 
the  axis,  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  T  with 
reference  to  this  axis  by  the  square  of  tlie  distance. 

The  moment  of  momentum  and  of  the  effective  force  of  this 
single  particle  is  the  same  as  the  moment  of  momentum  and  of  the 
effective  forces  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body. 

The  mass  of  this  particle  is  called  the  reduced  mass. 

Moment  of  Inertia  for  a  Rectangle,  Ellipse  or  Ellipsoid  about  an 
Axis  of  Symmetry  through  the  Centre  of  Mass. — We  shall  show 
hereafter  how  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia  for  any  body. 

We  give  here  without  proof  a  simple  rule  which  will  enable  the 
student  to  find  at  once  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  an 
axis  of  symmetry  through  the  centre  of  m,as8,  for  a  rectangle,  ellipse 
or  ellipsoid.    This  rule  is  as  follows  : 


sum  of  squares  of  perpendicular  semi-axes 
3,  4  or  5  * 


about  axis  of 

symmetry     y  =  Mass  x 
throiigh  cen 

tre  of  mass 

The  denominator  3,  4  or  5  is  taken  according  as  the  body  is 
rectangular,  elliptical  or  ellipsoidal. 

(1)  Rectangle  and  Right  Parallelopipedon.  —Thus  for  a  rectan- 
gular area  whose  sides  are  2a  and  26,  about  the 
axis  of  symmetry  JOT  perpendicular  to  the  side 
2a,  we  have,  since  a  is  the  only  perpendicular 
semi-axis. 


ViA 


Ix  =  mass  .  -^. 
For  the  axis  of  symmetry  YY  perpendicular 
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to  2b  we  have 

ly  =  mass  .  g-. 

In  both  cases  I  is  the  same  as  for  1/3  of  the  mass  concentrated  at 
a.  corner. 

For  the  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  C  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  we  have  the  two  perpendicular  semi-axes  a  and  6,  and  hence 

a'  +  b' 
Iz  =  mass  .  — 5 — , 


or  1/3  of  the  mass  concentrated  at  a  corner.  The  same  holds  for  a 
right  parallelopipedon,  since  it  is  composed  of  an  indefinitely  large 
number  of  indefinitely  thin  rectangles. 

(2)  Ellipse. — For  an  elliptical  area  let  the  semi-axes  be  a  and  b. 
Then  for  axis  XX,  or  major  axis  a, 

Ix  =  mass  .  — . 

For  axis  YY,  or  minor  axis  6, 

ly  =  mass  .  — . 

For  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  C 
perpendicular  to  the  plane 

Iz  =  mass  .  — T • 

This  last  holds  for  a  right  cylinder,  since  it  is  composed  of  an 
indefinitely  large  number  of  indefinitely  thin  ellipses. 

For  the  special  case  of  a  circular  area,  a  =  b  =  r,  and  we  have 
for  any  axis  through  the  centre  in  the  plane 

I  =  mass  .  — , 

and  for  axis  through  the  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 

Iz  =  mass  .  -g . 

This  last  holds  for  a  right  cylinder,  since  it  is  composed  of  an 
indefinitely  large  number  of  indefinitely  thin  circles. 

(3)  Ellipsoid. — For  an  ellipsoid  whose  semi-axes  are  a,  6,  c,  we 
have  for  axis  a 

b'  +  c' 
Ix  =  mass  .  — - — . 
5 

In  the  same  way  for  axis  b 

a"  +  c" 


ly  =  mass  . 


5      ' 
and  for  axis  c 

r  a-"  +  b^ 

Iz  =  mass  .  — z — . 
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For  the  special  case  of  a  sphere,  a  =  b  =  c  =  r,  and  for  any- 
axis  through  the  centre 

2  " 

I  =  mass  .  -r'. 

5 

Moment  of  Inertia  for  a  Hollow  Disk. — Let  the  outer  radius  be 
Vi  and  the  inner  radius  r^. 
<  f  Take  the  axis  through  the  centre  C  at  right 

angles  to  the  plane  of  the  disk.    Let  Mi  be  the 

^ ^  mass  of  a  solid  disk  of  radius  Vi,  and  Mi  of  a 

/^A->Sr\  solid  disk  of  radius  n.    Then  from  the  preced- 

ing article  we  have  for  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  hollow  disk 


— X 


^"^ Jz  =  ilfi  -g Mi  -Y' 

If  S  is  the  surface   density  we  have  Mi  =  Snn^,   M2  =  Snr^". 
Hence 

Iz  =  -^Iri*  -  rA  =^[ri'  -  rAlri'  +  rA. 

But  <5;r(ri'  —  ra')  =  M  =  mass  of  the  hollow  disk.    Hence 

Iz  =  -g-k.^  +  Vi' 

This  last  holds  for  a  hollow  cylinder,  since  it  is  composed  of  an 
indefinitely  large  number  of  indefinitely  thin  disks. 
We  have  then 


I^  =  Iy=KL^  +  n^y 


Radius  of  Gyration. — We  may  conceive  the  mass  of  any  body  to 
be  concentrated  in  a  single  point,  so  situated  that  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  this  point  with  reference  to  any  axis  is  the  same  as  for 
the  body  itself  with  reference  to  the  same  axis.  The  distance  of 
this  point  from  the  axis  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration  for  that 
axis. 

The  radius  of  gyration  of  a  body  for  any  axis,  then,  is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  to  a  point  at  which  if  the  entire  mass  were  con- 
centrated its  moment  of  inertia  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  body 
itself  with  reference  to  the  same  axis. 

Let  k'  =  the  radius  of  gyration  for  any  axis  and  k  the  radius  of 
gyration  for  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass,  M  the  mass 
of  the  body  and  d  the  distance  between  the  parallel  axes. 

Then  if  /'  is  the  moment  of  inertia  for  any  axis  and  I  for  a  par- 
allel axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  at  a  distance  d,  we  have  I'  = 
Mk'\  I  =  Mk';  and  since  I'  =  I  +  Md\  or  I'  =  Mk'^  =  Mk'  +  Md\  we 
have 

K'^  =  K^  +  d\ 

from  which  we  see  that  /<'  is  a  minimum  for  d  =  0,  in  which  case 
k'  =  K.  That  is,  the  radius  of  gyration  for  an  axis  through  the  cen- 
tre of  mass  is  less  than  for  any  other  parallel  axis. 

I'  I 

We  have  also  '<'"  =  t?  >    '<'''  =  ttf  ;    that  is, 
M  M 
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the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  equals  the  moment  of  inertia 
divided  by  the  mass. 

Thus  from  the  results  of  page  174  we  have  for  a  rectilinear  area 
or  parallelopipedon  with  reference  to  axis  XX 

Y 

a 

4/3' 

■^    and  with  reference  to  axis  YY 


With  reference  to  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  C  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane 


tcz 


For  an  elliptical  area  with  reference  to  axis  XX 


with  reference  to  axis  YY 


a 


with  reference  to  axis  through  the  centre 
of  mass  C  perpendicular  to  the  plane 


t^z 


4/a»  +  b* 


This  last  holds  for  a  right  cylinder  also. 

For  the  special  case  of  a  circular  area,  for  axis  in  plane  through 
the  centre 


Kx=Ky  =  -, 

while  for  axis  through  centre  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

r 


«-2    = 


i/2 


This  last  holds  for  a  right  cylinder  also. 
For  an  ellipsoid  whose  semi-axes  are  a,  b  and  c  we  have, 
for  axis  a, 


for  axis  6, 
for  axis  c, 


iCx  = 

4/6«  +  c" 

V^    ' 

Ky    = 

\/a?  +  c' 
^5 

i^_    • — 

Va"  +  6' 

\/h 


K 

= 

r  i/ 

/2 
5' 

—  K"« 

\/r 

^  +  r.» 

r\y 

Vr 

2         ^ 

Kz 

x'  +  r," 
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For  the  special  case  of  a  sphere 


5'or  a  hollow  disk 


V2 

This  last  holds  for  a  right  cylinder  also. 

Compound  Pendulum. — A  material  particle  suspended  from  a 
fixed  point  by  a  string  without  mass  and  oscillating  under  the  ac- 
tion of  gravity  is  called  a  simple  pendulum. 

Let  the  mass  of  the  particle  be  m,  the  point  of  sus- 
pension O,  the  length  of  the  string  OC  =  I,  and  the 
angle  with  the  vertical  6.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  particle  m,  with  reference  to  O,  is  mP  =  I ,  the 
impressed  force  is  nig  =  F,  the  moment  of  the  im- 
pressed force  is  —  nig  x  I  sin  G,  and  if  o:  is  the  angular 
acceleration,  we  have  (page  170) 

J    •    «         72  Q  sin  0 

—  mg  X  I  sin  9  =  mra,    or    a  =  —  - — - — .    .     (1) 

A  body  of  any  form  oscillating  under  the  action  of  gravity  about 
a  fixed  axis  is  called  a  compound  pendulum.  Let  the  axis  of  rotation 
be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  C 
be  the  centre  of  mass,  also  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
Then  the  intersection  O  of  the  plane  through  C  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  with  the  axis  is  the  point  or 
centre  of  suspension,  or  centre  of  rotation  (page  167). 

Let  OC  =  s  be  the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
mass  C  and  the  point  of  suspension  O,  and  9  the 
angle  of  OC  with  the  vertical.  Then  if  M  is  the  mass 
of  the  body,  Mg  is  its  weight  acting  at  the  centre  of 
mass.  The  moment  with  reference  to  O  of  the  im- 
pressed forces  is  then  —  Mg  x  s  sin  6.  Let  I'  be  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  axis  at  O.  Then  if  k  is  the 
radius  of  gyration  for  a  parallel  line  through  the  centre  of  mass, 
I'  =  M(k^  +  s")  (page  176),  and  we  have 

-  Mgs  sin  6  =  MiK'  +  s')a,    or    a  =  -  9'i^El.      .    .    (2) 

If  we  equate  (1)  and  (2),  we  find  the  length  I  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum,  that  is,  the  simple  pendulum  which  has  the  same 
motion  as  the  given  compound  pendulum, 

/<•"  -I-  s^      I' 

l  =  f^-^-=^; .    (3) 

8  Ms 

or,  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  equal  to  the 
moment  of  inertia  I'  ivith  reference  to  the  axis  divided  by  the  stati- 
cal moment  Ms. 

The  time  of  vibration  of  the  simple  pendulum  (Vol.  I,  Kinema- 
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tics,  page  154)  is  t=-7ty—.    Hence  the  time  of  vibration  of  the 
compound  pendulum  is 

t—  It  A/ =  ff  y  -^ — (4j 

^       gs  '    Mgs 

If  we  prolong  OG  =  s  to  A  and  make 

0A  =  Z  =  ^+-«-  =  4^ (5) 

s  ills 

the  point  A  thus  obtained  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation,  because 
it  is  the  point  at  which  if  the  whole  mass  were  concentrated  the 
motion  would  be  the  same  as  for  a  simple  pendulum. 
We  have  then 

CA  =pz=l  —  8, 
or 

''^-"^T-Ws <«> 

That  is, 

the  centre  of  oscillation  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  percussion 
(page  181),  and 

the  radius  of  gyration  k  is  a  mean  proportional  between  OC  and 
€A. 

Also,  the  distance  CA  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  I'  divided 
by  the  statical  moment  Ms,  and  the  distance  OA  is  equal  to  the  mo- 
Tnent  of  inertia  I'  divided  by  the  statical  moment  Ms. 

Now  suppose  the  point  of  suspension  is  at  A  instead  of  O. 

Then  from  (3)  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  will 

1)6 

P 
If  we  insert  in  this  the  value  of  p  from  (6),  we  have 

s  Ms" 

which  is  just  the  same  as  equation  (3). 

Hence,  the  centre  of  suspension  and  oscillation  can  he  inter- 
changed icithout  changing  the  time  of  oscillation. 

Experimental  Determination  of  Moment  of  Inertia. — From  these 
principles  we  can  determine  experimentally  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  a  body  with  reference  to  any  axis. 

1st.  Thus  first  determine  the  mass  ilf  of  a  body  by  weighing  it. 
Then  suspend  it  from  an  axis  and  note  the  time  t  of  vibration.  The 
length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  then 

Now  balance  the  body  on  a  knife-edge  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
suspension  and  thus  find  the  distance  s  =  OC/ from  the  point  of  sus- 
pension O  to  to  the  centre  of  mass  C.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia 
with  reference  to  the  axis  of  suspension  is 

I'  =  Msl. 
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We  have  also  p  =  1  —  s  and  k^  =ps  =  ls  —  s'.  Hence  the  moment 
of  mertia  with  reference  to  a  line  through  the  centre  of  mass  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  suspension  is 

I=MkK 

2d.  First  determine  the  mass  M  of  the  body  by  weighing  it. 
Then  suspend  it  from  an  axis  and  note  the  time  t  of  vibration. 
Then  turn  it  over  and  find  by  trial  another  parallel  axis  from  which, 
when,  it  is  suspended,  the  time  of  vibration  is  the  same.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  axes  is  the  length  I  of  the  equivalent  simple 
pendulum.  Then  balance  the  body  on  a  knife-edge  and  thus  find 
the  distances  s  and  p  of  the  centre  of  mass  from  the  two  axes.  Then, 
we  have  k^  =  sp  and 

Also  if  we  have  thus  measured  I  and  t,  we  have  the  value  of  g  at 
the  place  of  observation 

g  =  -^- 

We  may  also  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  experimentally 
as  follows : 

3d.  First  determine  the  mass  M  of  the  body  by  weighing  it. 
Then  suspend  it  from  an  axis  and  note  the  time  t  of  vibration. 
Then  attach  a  spring-balance  to  the  lower  end  and  raise  the  lower  end 
until  the  centre  of  mass  is  in  a  horizontal  through  the  axis,  and 
note  the  reading  F  of  the  balance.  This  position  is  reached  when 
the  reading  i^  is  a  maximum. 

If  L  is  the  distance  in  feet  from  the  axis  to  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  balance,  and  F  is  the  reading  of  the  balance  in  pounds, 
we  have 

Ms  =  FL. 


Hence,  since 
we  have 


I'  =  Msl    and    I  =  — r, 


^,  _  FLgf 


For  the  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass 
I  =  T  -  MsK 

Centre  of  Percussion. — Let  C  be  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  body  of 
mass  ilf  rotating  about  a  fixed  axis,  and  O  the  centre  of  rotation,  so 
that  the  distance  OC  =  s.  Suppose  the  body 
is  struck  so  that  the  force  of  impact  F  is  in 
the  plane  of  rotation  and  at  right  angles  to  OCy 
intersecting  OC  at  A.    Let  CA  —  p. 

Then  if  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
body  with  reference  to  the  line  through  C 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  through  0,  we 
have  for  the  moment  of  inertia  for  the  axis 
through  O  (page  176)  J'  =  M{k^  +  s^).  The 
moment  of  the  impressed  force  is  F(s  +  p),  and  (page  170) 

Ta  =  Fis  +  p),    or    M{k'  +  s')a  =  F{8  +  p) ; 
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hence 


Fis  +  p) 


(1) 


~  M{K-^  +  sy 

where  a  is  the  angular  acceleration  about  the  axis  at  O. 

Now  the  pressure  on  the  fixed  axis  is  R  parallel  to  F.  Since 
the  centre  of  mass  moves  as  if  all  the  mass  and  all  the  impressed 
forces  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  mass,  if  /  is  the  acceleration 
of  the  centre  of  mass,  we  have 

Mf=F+R. 

But  f  =  sa.    Hence 

F  +  R 
Msa  =  F  +  R,     or    a  =  — j^^ — (2) 

Equating  (1)  and  (3),  we  obtain  for  the  reaction  of  the  axis  at  O 

The  centre  of  mass  has  then  the  linear  acceleration 

F  +  R 


f  = 


M 


while  at  the  same  time  the  body  rotates  about  the  centre  of  mass 
with  the  angular  acceleration  a. 

If  ps  >  K'^  we  see  from  (3)  that  R  is  positive  or  in  the  same 
direction  as  F. 

If  ps  <  K^  we  have  R  negative  or  opposite  in  direction  to  F. 

Itps  =  t('\    or 

ic^        I 

CA=p  =  —  =^r=^, (4) 

^        s       Ms 

the  reaction  R  of  the  axis  at  O  is  zero.  In  this  latter  case  we  have 
then 

OA  =p  +  S  =  =  rjTjr- (5) 

^  s  Ms 

The  point  A  given  by  (5)  is  called  the  centre  of  percussion,  because 
if  a  body  is  struck  at  this  point  so  that  the  impulse  is  in  the  plane 
of  rotation  and  at  right  angles  to  OC,  there  will  be  no  reaction  of 
the  axis. 

Hence,  the  centre  of  percussion  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of 
oscillation  (page  179),  and 

the  radius  of  gyration  k  is  a  mean  proportional  between  OC 
and  CA. 

Also,  the  distance  CA  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  I  divided 
by  the  statical  moment  Ms,  and  the  distance  OA  is  equal  to  the 
Tnoment  of  inertia  I'  divided  by  the  statical  moment  Ms. 

We  may  obtain  the  same  result  as  follows  : 

The  mass  of  the  body  reduced  to  the  point  A  (page  174)  is 

r 

(p  +  sy  • 

The  acceleration  of  the  point  A  is  (p  +  s)a.  The  force  on  the 
reduced  mass  is  then 

I'a 

p  +  s' 
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and  this  force  must  equal  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  impressed 
forces  F  +  R  —  Mf  =  Msa.    Hence 

^«  TIT  I' 

=  Msec      or     rr  =  P  +  s. 

p  +  8  Ms      ^ 

Impact  of  Revolving  Bodies. — Let  two  bodies  of  mass  nti  and  m-t 
revolve  about  fixed  axes  at  Oi  and  Oa  and  impinge,  and  let  AB  be 
the  line    of    impact.      Let    the    normals 
OiA  —  tti  and  O2JB  =  at. 

Let  Ki'  and  k,'  be  the  radii  of  gyration 
of  the  bodies  with  reference  to  the  axes  at 
Oi  and  Oi.  Then  (page  174)  we  can  re- 
duce the  masses  mi  and  m^  to  the  equiv- 
alent masses 


~a^ 


and     Y- 


at  A  and  B.    If  then  we  substitute  these 
masses  in  the  place  of  rui  and  rtii  in  the 

equations  for  central  impact  (page  149)  we  have  for  bodies  of  the 

same  material 


Vt  =  Ut  +  (Ml  —  Ma)(l  +  e)  —r. — r-. -2 — 2» 


(1> 


where  Wi  and  Vi  are  the  velocities  of  A  and  B  before  and  Vi ,  v-t 
after, impact,  and  e  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

If  ei  and  Pa  are  the  angular  velocities  before  and  <»i,  002  the 
angular  velocities  after  impact,  we  have,  taking  counter-clockwise 
rotation  as  positive,  the  origins  at  Oi  and  O2 ,  and  Ui ,  aa  as  coincid- 
ing with  the  axes  of  Y  for  each  origin, 


Ui  =  —  ttiei, 
Hence 


Ma 


—  ttaes,      Vi   =  —  aiOO,,      V2  =   —  aiOOa 


coi  =  ei  —  ai{aj€i  —  aae2)(l  -f  e) 
toa  =  62  +  aa(aiej  —  a2e2)(l  +  e) 


ntiKi 


miKi'^a-i'  +  maK-a'^tti" 

mi/Ci'2 
miK-i"'a2''  -I-  m-iKi'^ai^ 


(2) 


Impact  of  an  Oscillating  Body. — If  the 
body  of  mass  mi  has  a  motion  of  transla- 
tion only  and  impinges  upon  ma,  which  is 
suspended  from  an  axis  at  O2,  the  equa- 
tions of  the  preceding  article  apply  if  we 

put  in  equations  (1)  ma  in  place  of   — r-, 

(Xi 

and  —  aifi  in  place  of  Ma  and  —  Oa^a  in 
place  of  Vi.  We  have  then  for  the  velocity 
of  the  mass  mi  after  impact,  taking  counter- 
clockwise rotation  as  positive,  and  O2C2  as 
coinciding  with  the  axis  of  Y  and  origin 
at  Oi, 


m-i 


Oi 


m-iK^ 


02 


I 
I 

Is 
I 

■fCa 


Vi  =  Ui  ~  (Ml  4-  a2ea)(l  -f  e) j-^^ 75, 


■*■¥ 


(1> 
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and  for  the  angular  velocity  of  the  mass  wis  after  impact 

<»,  =  e,  —   a^iUi  +  ttaeaXl  +  e) ^^ ^.     .     ,     (2) 

If  the  mass  ma  were  at  rest  before  impact  we  have  e^  =  0,  and 

Vi  =  wi  —  wi(l  +  e) J— r^. (3) 

.-,    ,     X  mitts 

If  mi  were  at  rest  and  the  oscillating  mass  nii  impinges  on  it,  we 
have  Ml  =  0,  and  hence 


r  1          /I     ,     ^\              mitta'  1 

<»a  =  62      1  —  (1  +  e) 5— , 


(6) 


The  velocity"  asa  of  m^  in  the  first  case,  equations  (4),  or  the 
velocity  Vi  of  rtii  in  the  second  case,  equation  (5),  is  a  maximum 
when 


is  a  maximum,  or  when 


aa 

mitta"   +  mjK'a'* 


ma'<'a 

mitta  H 

aa 


is  a  minimum.  Putting  the  first  differential  coeflScient  equal  to 
zero,  we  have  for  the  value  of  aa  when  the  maximum  velocity  is 
imparted 

a,  =  >CaV— (7) 


=  Ki'  A/  

"  nil 


Hence  the  maximum  velocity  imparted  to  the  oscillating  body 
ma  when  at  rest  and  struck  by  mi  is  given  by 

-=~^i->.^/i=-»-< <«> 

and  the  maximum  velocity  imparted  to  the  free  body  mi  when  at 
rest  and  struck  by  the  oscillating  body  is 

^,.  =  _1  ',,a  +  e)|/^  =  -(l  +  e)^.    ...    (9) 

4/  '      Vfli  li 

Reaction  of  the  Axis. — Let  the  force  oi  impact  be  F,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  axis  be  F'.    Then,  from  page  181,  we  have 

i^'  =  i^(~-l) (10) 
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If  we  give  to  an  its  value  from  (7),  we  have  for  the  reaction  of 
the  axis  when  the  maximum  velocity  is  imparted 


F'  =  F 


K-j    'mi        J 


(11) 


The  centre  of  percussion  (page  181)  is  at  the  distance 


tta  = 


Ms 


from  the  axis.    If  the  impact  takes  place  at  this  distance  there  is 

no  reaction  of  the  axis. 

Ballistic  Pendulum.  — The  ballistic  pendulum  consists  of  a  large 

mass  ma  which  is  hung  from  a  horizontal  axis  O.  It  is  set  in  oscilla- 
tion by  a  cannon-ball  shot  against 
it,  and  is  used  to  determine  the 
velocity  of  the  ball.  In  order  to 
render  the  impact  inelastic  the 
mass  nii  consists  of  a  box  filled 
with  sand  or  clay,  so  that  the  ball 
enters  the  mass  and  oscillates 
with  it. 

In  order  to  determine  the  ve- 

O^^    4c  locity  of  the  ball  the  angle  of  os- 

In  y°    dilation  is  measured  by  a  pointer 

directly  below  the  centre  of  mass 
which  moves  on  a  graduated  arc 
AB. 

Let  mi  be  the  mass  of  the  ball. 
Then  from  equation  (4)  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  making  e  =  0,  we  have  for  the  angular  velocity  after 
impact 


Ml 


miaiUi 


mitti  +  niiKi 


(1) 


where  msKj"  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  pendulum  with  refer- 
ence to  the  axis  O,  or  ki  is  its  radius  of  gyration  with  reference  to 
this  axis,  and  as  is  the  distance  of  the  point  of  impact  below  the 
axis. 

Let  I  be  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  which  os- 
cillates in  the  same  time  as  the  ballistic  pendulum,  and  let  the  angle 
of  displacement  be  G,  as  measured  on  the  arc  AB. 

We  have  then  for  the  simple  pendulum  (page  178)  the  angular 
acceleration 

g  sin  S 

If  OC  =  s  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  compound 
pendulum  from  the  axis,  we  have  (page  170) 

(mi  -\-  rtiijgs  sin  Q  =  I' a  =  (miOj'  +  niiKi.'^)a, 


or 


(mi  -f  ma)gfg  sin9 
mitta"  +  mti<3"> 
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Equating  these  two  values  of  a,  we  obtain 

~     (mi  +  ma)s 

The  height  of  displacement  is 

0 
h  —  I  —  I  cosO  =  21  sin'  -. 
2 

Hence  the  velocity  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  path  is 
v=  V2gh  =  2Vgr.6in^, 
and  the  corresponding  angular  velocity  is 
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(2) 


=  -^=-2^ 


.    6 
^.sin^. 


Equating  this  to  (1)  and  inserting  the  value  of  I  from  (2),  we 
obtain  for  the  velocity  of  the  ball 


„/mj  +  ma\  s     /-T     .    0 

Ux  =  2  — -  ygl .  sin  -. 

V      Wi        a-,  2 


(3) 


If  the  pendulum  makes  n  vibrations  per  minute,  the  duration  of 
a  vibration  is 

^  =  TT  4/  —  =  —     and  therefore     Vgl  =  — —. 
'   g       n  ^        nit 


Hence  the  required  velocity  of  the  ball  is 


mi  +  ma    120flrs     .    6 
wi  = .  — -- .  sm  ^r- 

nil         fiTia-,  2 


(4) 


Eccentric  Impact. — Let  the  two  masses  mi  and  ma  be  perfectly 
free.  Let  the  mass  mi  strike  the  mass  m-t  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
direction  NN'  of  the  line  of  impact 
passes  through  the  centre  of  mass  Ci  of 
mi ,  but  not  through  the  centre  of  mass 
C  of  ma.  The  impact  is  then  central  for 
TTii  and  eccentric  for  ma- 

Let  mi  have  a  motion  of  translation 
only,  and  let  its  initial  and  final  veloci- 
ties be  Ml  and  Vi  in  the  line  of  impact 
NN'.  Through  the  centre  of  mass  C  of 
vii  take  the  origin  at  C  and  the  axis  of 
X  parallel  to  NN\  and  let  the  direction 
of  Ui  be  positive.  Take  the  axis  of  Y 
through  C  at  right  angles  to  NN',  and 
let  B  be  its  intersection  with  NN'.  De- 
note the  distance  CB  by  p,  positive 
when  above  and  negative  when  below  the  axis  of  X.  Let  the  initial 
and  final  velocities  of  translation  of  ma  parallel  to  NN'  be  Wa  and  Va, 
and  its  initial  and  final  angular  velocities  about  the  axis  ZZ  through 
C  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  XY  be  ea  and  caa ,  and  let  counter- 
clockwise rotation  be  positive. 
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Let  Kz  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  m^  with  reference  to  the 
{ ^xis  ZZ.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  this  axis 
is  I  -  ntiKz". 

Now  from  equation  (I),  page  146,  we  have  for  the  impact,  so  far 
as  translation  is  concerned, 

niiUi  +  viiUi  =  ntiVi  +  niiVi (1) 

The  mass  of  wij  reduced  to  the  point  B  is  (page  174) 

and  the  linear  velocities  of  the  point  B  before  and  after  impact, 
due  to  rotation,  arc  —  pet  and  —  p&Ja,  or  opposite  in  direction  to  Ui 
when  p,  62  and  oja  are  positive. 

We  have  then  for  impact,  so  far  as  rotation  is  concerned, 

rriiKz^  m-iKz^ 

miUi J—  •  pes  =  miVi  —  — —  •  poDi.     ...    (2) 

If  the  bodicf  are  inelastic,  rrii  and  the  point  B  move  together 
after  impact,  and  we  have 

Vi=Vi—  poDi (3) 

Eliminating  v^  and  oo^  from  (1)  and  (2)  by  means  of  (8),  we  obtain 
for  the  loss  of  velocity  of  Wi 

_  niiKz'iUi  —  tfa  +  pea) 

^'  ~  ^'  ~  (m"  +  mu)Kz^  +  m,p^  ' 

for  the  gain  of  velocity  of  translation  of  m-t 

__  miicz\uj  —  Ut  +  pe,)  ^ 
(mi  +  mi)Kz  +  rriip  ' 

and  for  the  gain  of  angular  velocity  of  Wa 

mipiui  —  Wa  +  pea) 


(»„  —  e«  = 


(Wi  +  nu)Kz^  +  m,p'' 


If  the  bodies  are  perfectly  elastic  these  values  are  twice  as  great 
(page  151).  If  the  bodies  are  imperfectly  elastic  and  of  the  same 
material,  so  that  e  is  the  common  modulus  of  elasticity,  these  values 
are  (1  +  e)  times  as  great  (page  149>. 

We  have  then  in  general  for  imperfectly  elastic  bodies  of  the 
same  material 


Vx=Ui—  f  Mi 

\         (1  +  e)m,Kz' 

(4) 

"=  +  ^^V  (Wi.  +  m,)K-/ +  m,p"  • 

/ 
Vi=U  +       Ml 
\ 

\         (1  +  e)m,K-2'' 

,     .     (5) 

-  u,  +p^,j  ^^^^  _^  ^^^^^,  ^  ^ -, ,  .    , 

/ 

00^  =  e,  —     Ui 
\ 

\          (1  +  e)m,_p 

.     .     (6) 

-''■^+^^V(wi  +  ma)i<.'  +  m,p'-  •    ■ 
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These  equations  are  general.  If  the  impact  is  central,  p  =  0,  and 
<»2  in  (6)  is  unchanged  and  equal  to  e, ,  while  (4)  and  (5)  reduce  to 
equations  (VII),  page  149. 

If  the  bodies  are  perfectly  elastic,  e  =1.  If  non-elastic,  e  =  0. 
If  nit  moves  towards  mi ,  m  is  negative.  If  mi  is  initially  at  rest,  Ui 
=  0.  If  nii  is  initially  at  rest,  u-2  =  0  and  €i  =  0.  If  nii  is  fixed  we 
can  take  mi  =  cc  =mi  +  wij,  and  Mi  =  0. 

[Torsion-pendulum. — Let  an  elastic  bar  CD  of  uniform  cross-section 
be  fixed  at  one  end  D,  and  at  the  other  end  C  have  two  equal  masses,  m,  m, 
rigidly  fixed  to  it  by  a  cross-bar  AiBi 
of  uniform  cross-section.  Let  the 
cross-bar  be  of  equal  arms,  so  that  the 
distance  AiC  =  B,C  ~  r,  Ai  and  Bi 
being  the  centres  of  mass  of  the  masses 
m,  m,  and  C  the  centre  of  mass  of  the 
end  cross  section  of  the  bar  CD. 

If  now  the  cross-bar  be  turned  into 
the  position  A^B^ ,  making  the  angle 
AiCAi  =  Q  with  its  original  position, 
and  then  released,  it  wiU  vibrate  back 
and  forth.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
called  a  torsion-pendulum. 

1st.  To  find  the  force  necessary 
to  twist  the  bar  CD  through  a  given 
angle. 

Let  e  =  AxCAi  be  the  angle  of  twist,  and  A\Bi  be  the  neutral  position 
of  the  cross-bar. 

Let  the  forces  +  F,  —  F  act  upon  the  cross-bar  at  A^  and  Bt ,  at  right 
angles  to  the  cross-bar.  Then,  if  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  CD  is  not  ex- 
ceeded, we  have  (Vol.  II,  Statics,  page  310)  for  equihbrium 


2Fr  =  -j-Q, 


(1> 


where  E  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  the  material  of  the  bar  CD,  I  is 
the  length  of  the  bar  CD,  6  is  the  angle  of  twist  AiCA, ,  and  Iz  is  the  polar 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  of  the  bar  CD  (Vol.  II,  Statics,  page 
271). 

We  have  then 

F=^0- 

2rl    ' 

or  if  the  angle  fl  is  measured  from  some  fixed  line  with  which  the  neutral 
position  of  AiBi  makes  the  angle  <p,  the  angle  of  twist  is  6  —  0  and 


(2) 


2d.  To  find  the  time  of  an  oscillation. 

Now  let  the  forces  +  F,  —  F  he  removed.  The  cross-bar  will  vibraco 
back  and  forth. 

Let  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-bar  and  masses  m,  m  with 
reference  to  CD  as  an  axis. 
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The  angular  acceleration  at  any  instant  for  which  the  angle  of  twist  is 
/Sis 

d*/J 

and  the  moment  of  the  elastic  forces  is,  from  (1), 

EIz 


l-^' 


We  have  then  (page  170) 


Multiplying  by  d^  and  integrating,  we  have 
dfi'  IzE  ^      ^      ^ 

When  /S  =  0,  the  angular  velocity  a>  =  — -  is  zero.    Hence 

CtfV 

T  W 

Const.  =  ^e« 


and 


or 


^    Iz. 


at     -  ^  -^^ 


TzE  i/qs  _  yjS 
Integrating  again,  we  obtain,  if  ^  =  0  when  /3  =  0, 


"    IzE  B 


which  between  the  limits  of  /5  =  +6  and  /J  =  —  0  gives  for  the  time  of 
an  oscillation 

^= VS <""> 

If  we  substitute  the  value  of  E  from  (2),  we  have 


from  which  we  obtain 


2rF=I(0-  <p)^ (5) 


Equation  (5)  gives  the  moment  2rF  if  the  time  of  oscillation  T  and  tlie 
angle  of  twist  (9  —  <f))  are  observed.     The  force  ^is  of  course  in  poiindals. 

All  these  formulas  of  course  hold  good  on\j  provided  the  limit  of  elas- 
ticity of  CD  is  not  exceeded. 
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3c?.  To  find  the  density  of  the  earth  by  the  torsion-pendulum. 

The  plan  of  determining  the  density  of  the  earth  by  means  of  the 
torsion-pendulum  was  first  suggested  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitchel  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Cavendish  in  1798.  At  the 
request  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Eng- 
land Mr.  Bailey  made  a  new  determination 
and  published  the  results  of  upwards  of  2000 
experiments  with  balls  of  different  weights 
and  sizes  suspended  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
Vol.  XIV. 

The  torsion-rod  was  very  slight,  so  that  it 
could  be  easily  twisted.  Two  small  balls  A  i , 
Bi  of  mass  m,  m  were  suspended  from  the 
torsion-rod  by  a  light  cross-bar.  Two  large 
balls  ^,  F  of  mass  M,  M  were  placed  on  a 
platform  which  turned  about  a  pivot  directly  under  C,  so  arranged  that 
the  centres  of  mass  of  the  four  balls  wei'e  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

The  masses  at  E,  F  were  first  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  cross-bar  in 
its  neutral  position  AiBi ,  which  was  noted.  Then  the  masses  at  E,  F 
were  brought  quite  near  to  the  small  masses  at  Ai ,  Bi ,  so  that  their 
mutual  attraction  caused  an  oscillation  back  and  forth  on  each  side  of 
the  neutral  position,  and  the  time  of  oscillation T and  angle  9  —  0  =AiCAi 
noted. 

We  have  then  from  (5) 


2rF  =  I{Q  -  cp)^,. 


But  (Vol.  II,  Statics,  page  48)  the  force  of  attraction  between  the 
masses  m  and  M  is 


F  = 


gJR^   mM 
E  •~¥~' 


where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  earth  and  E  its  mass,  and  d  the  distance  AaE 
between  the  centres  of  mass  of  the  balls  at  ^and  A-i. 

Substituting  this  value  of  F,  we  obtain  for  the  mass  of  the  earth 


E  = 


2grE'T''mM 

I{Q  —  <p)it'd?' 


If  a  is  the  radius  of  the  small  balls  of  mass  m  at  .4i  and  Bi ,  and  h  is 
the  mass  of  the  cross-bar,  the  moment  of  inertia 


and  we  have 


E=i 


I=2\m(^^a'  +  r^^  +  \r^, 
grR'^T'^M 


If  e  is  the  specific  mass  of  the  earth  and  y  is  the  mass  of  a  unit 

4 
volume  of  water,  we  have  E  =  -^nR^ .  ey,  and  hence 

ZgrT'^M 


^yR^a^  +  r'  -t-  g^?-')(9  -  <P)^'d'^ 
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The  experiments  of  Bailey  gave  e  =  5.6747,  or  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth  is  5.6747  times  that  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  density. 

General  Formulas  for  Rotation  about  a  Fixed  Axis. — Let  a 
rigid  body  of  mass  M  rotate  about  a  fixed  axis  OZ'  with  the  angular 

velocity  coz  and  the  angular  acceleration  «z  =  -— . 

ut 

Let  C  be  the  centre  of  mass.  Pass  a  plane  through  G  perpendicular  to 
the  fixed  axis.  Then  this  plane  is  the  plane  of  rotation  and  its  intersection 
O  with  the  fixed  axis  is  the  centre  of  rotation  (page  167). 


Y 

f'  „  ■ 

Y 

P fc-Vx 

/ 

V 

X 

y 

y 

Vz 
-x' 

Take  0  as  the  origin,  the  fixed  axis  as  the  co-ordinate  axis  of  Z',  and 
the  other  two  co-ordinate  axes  X\  Y'  in  the  plane  of  rotation. 

Let  positive  rotation  be  counter-clockwise.  Through  the  centre  of  mass 
C  take  the  co-ordinate  axes  CX,  CY,  CZ  parallel  at  any  instant  to  OZ', 
0Y\  OZ'.  

Let  the  co-ordinates  of  C  with  reference  to  0  be  x,  y,  and  the  co- 
ordinates of  any  point  P  of  the  body  in  general  with  reference  to  0  be  x\ 
y',  z\  and  with  reference  to  Cbe  a;,  y,  z. 

In  the  same  way  let  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  Cwith  reference 

to  0\iQVx,Vy,Vz  =  0,  and  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  any  point  P 
of  the  body  in  general  with  reference  to  0  be  vj,  Vy,  Vz  =  0,  and  with 
reference  to  0  be  Vx,  Vy,  Vz  =  0. 

So  also  let  the  components  of  the  acceleration  of  G  with  reference  to  0 

be /a; ,  fy  ,  fz  =  0,  and  the  components  of  the  acceleration  of  any  point  P 
of  the  body  in  general  with  reference  to  0  be  fx,  fy',  fz  =  0,  and  with 
reference  to  G  be  /c,  fy.  fz  =  0. 

Then  we  have  by  reason  of  our  rotation 

sd  =  X  +  X,    y'  =  y  +  y,     z'  =  z. 

For  the  components  at  any  instant  of  the  velocity  of  any  point  P  of  the 
body,  due  to  rotation  about  the  fixed  axis  0Z\  we  have  then 


dx'  — 

—  =  Vx'  =  —  y  ooz  =  —  yooz  — 

——   =  Vy     =  XOOz   =  XGOz    -f-   XODz'., 

dz' 

—-  =Vz  =  0. 

dt 


yooz\ 


(1) 


If  in  (1)  we  make  x  and  y  zero  we  have  the  components  Vxi  Vy,  Vz  for 
rotation  about  CZ.     If  we  make  x  and  y  zero  we  have  the  components 
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vx ,  vy ,  Vz  of  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass  C  due  to  rotation  about 
OZ'.     Hence 


dx 


dy 


—  =  v.  =  -yooz,     —  =  vy  =  xooz. 


dx 

'dt 


vx  =  —  y^z , 


dz 
'dt 

dz 


=  Vz=Q\ 


—  =Vy-^X0Oz,        -^=f.=  0. 


.    (la) 


The  components  at  any  instant  of  the  tangential  acceleration  of  any 
point  P  of  the  body  due  to  rotation  about  the  fixed  axis  OZ'  are  in  like 
manner  with  (1) 

ftx  =  —  y'ocz  =  —  yaz—  yaz ; 

f'ty  =  afuz  =   xaz  +  xaz  ; 

ftz  =  0. 

The  components  at  any  instant  of  the  normal  acceleration  of  any  point 
P  of  the  body  due  to  rotation  about  the  fixed  axis  OZ'  are 

/',j^  =  —  x'ooz^  =  —  XQoi  —  X(SO^\ 

f'ny  =  -  y'wz    =  —  yooi  —  yoa-i?\ 
f'nz  =  0. 

Hence  the  components  at  any  instant  of  the  total  acceleration  of  any 
point  P  due  to  rotation  about  the  fixed  axis  OZ'  are 


O'x' 
dt^ 


cPy' 
dp 


=  f'x  =f'tx  +  f'nx  =  -y'0Cz  —  XOOz^ 
=  —  yaz  —  yo-z  —  xcoz^  —  iraj/; 
=  f'y  =f'ty  +  f'ny  =  X  az  —  y' 00^ 


=  xaz  +  xaz  —  yooz^  —  ycoz^\ 


d'z' 
'di 


r  =f'z=ftz  +f'nz  =0. 


(3) 


J 


If  in  (2)  we  make  x  and  y  zero  we  have  the  components  fx,  fy,  fz  f o^ 
rotation  about  CZ.  If  we  make  x,  y  zero,  we  have  the  cori^onents  fx,  fy, 
fz  of  the  centre  of  mass  C  due  to  rotation  about  OZ'.    Hence 


<Px 
'dt 


dt'' 


'^=fx=—yaz-xooz%    --^=fy  =  xaz-ya)z\  -;7^=fz  =  ^\ 


d?z 


d?x     — 

'dp 


dV 


d'z     — „ 


=fx  =  -yaz  —  XGDz',    ~~=fy  =  xaz  —  yooz\  -^=f^^-  = 


1-  .     (3a) 


We  can  obtain  (2)  and  (2a)  directly  from  (1)  and  (la)  by  differentiating, 
dooz 


^'"'^^  ~df~  =  ^^• 


Since  CZ  passes  through  the  centre  of  mass,  we  have 
2mx  =  0,     2my  =  0,     Smz  =  0. 


(3) 
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Also,  if  m  is  the  mass  of  a  particle, 

2m  =  M, (4) 

and 

2in(x^  =  y^)    =  Iz  X  moment  of  inertia  for  axis  CZ; 
Smix'"  =  y"')  =  Iz   X         "         "       "        "     "     OZ'. 


(5) 


Motion  of  Centre  of  Mass.— From  (2)  and  (2a)  we  have  for  the  sum  of 
the  components  of  all  the  effective  forces  (page  168)  after  reduction  by 
(3)  and  (4)  ' 

Smf^  =  -  Myaz  -  Mxooz''  =  Mfi;  ] 

2mf^  =  Mxccz  -  Myooz  =  Mfy-,  \ (^) 

2mfz  =  0.  J 

But  by  D'Alembert's  principle  (page  168)  the  sum  of  the  components  of 
the  impressed  forces  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  effective  forces  in  that  direction. 

Hence,  the  centre  of  mass  moves  at  any  instant  as  if  all  the  mass  and 
impressed  forces  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

Momentum. — From  (1)  and  (la)  we  have  for  the  sum  of  the  components 
of  momentum  of  all  the  particles,  after  reduction  by  (3)  and  (4), 


'Smvx  =  —  Myooz  =  Mvx ; 

2mvy  =  Mxooz  =  Mvy  ; 
2mvz'  =  0 


(7) 


Hence,  the  momentum  of  the  body  is  the  same  as  for  all  the  mass 
collected  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

Moment  of  Momentum. — Let  Iti'mx,  ISi'my,  /R'mzbe  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  momentum  of  all  the  particles  about  the  co-ordinate  axes 
OX",  OY',  OZ'  for  any  fixed  axis  of  rotation  OZ',  and  Itimx,  llbmy,  Itimz 
for  the  co-ordinate  axes  GJ",  OY,  CZ.  Then  we  have  from  (1),  after 
reduction  by  (3)  and  (5), 

g^mx  =  2m{vz'y'  —  Vy'z')  =  —  oszSmx'z'  =  —  cozSmxz  =  ItSmx'i  "] 

Us' my  =  2m{vx'z'  —  Vz'xf)  =  —  oozSmy'z'  =  —  ooz2myz  =  Sbmy  •■,    >     (8) 

US'mz  =  2m{Vy'x'—  Vx'y')  =  Iz'coz.  J 

The  last  of  these  equations  is  equation  (II),  page  171. 
We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  at  any  point  of  a  body  there  are 
at  least  three  rectangular  axes  for  which  we  have 

Smx'y'  =  0,     Smx'z'  =  0,    2my'!f  =  0. 

These  axes  are  called  principal  axes  for  that  point.  Hence  if  the 
fixed  axis  OZ'  is  a  principal  axis,  we  have,  taking  the  other  two  principal 
axes  as  co-ordinate  axes, 

It'mx  =  0,      m'my  =  0,      m'mz  =  Iz'aiz. 

The  resultant  moment  of  momentum  is  in  general 


as'm  -■=    VOS'^mx  +  ai'\iy  +  ai'\iz, (9) 
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and  the  direction-cosines  of  the  resultant  axis  of  moment  of  momentum 
are  then 

HS'mx         HS'my         itS'mz 


/IS'm  '         /ft'm  '        its' 


(10) 


If  the  fixed  axis  OZ'  then  is  a  principal  axis,  the  resultant  axis  of 
moment  of  momentum  coincides  with  the  fixed  axis. 

Kinetic  Energy. — Let  v'  be  the  velocity  of  any  particle  and  v  the  ve- 
locity of  the  centre  of  mass  C  with  reference  to  0  (figure,  page  190),  so 
that 

Then  we  have,  from  (1), 

-mvx*  =  -my'ooz*  —  myyosz^  +  -my^a)^-, 

■^mvy"  =  —mx'ooz^  +  mx  xooz*  -f-  —ma?GOz^. 

Adding  these,  we  have  for  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  all  the 
particles 

E'  =  2--m?j'« 
2 

=  —(a?  +  y'^)coz''2m  —  yooz^Smy  +'xa)z^2mx  +  —a)z^2m{a^  +  ^), 

or,  reducing  by  (3),  (4)  and  (5), 

E'  =  lif(^»  +  y')  oaz'  +  ^^-Izooz'  =  -^-Iz'goz'.       .     .     .     (11) 

•  t 

This  is  equation  (IV),  page  171. 

Moment  of  the  Effective  Forces. — Let  its'fx,  If^'fy,  /B'/z^^  *^®  sums 
of  the  moments  of  the  effective  forces  (page  168)  about  the  co-ordinate  axes 
OZ',  OY',  OZ'.   Then  we  have  from  (2),  after  reduction  by  (3),  (4)  and  (5), 

llS'fx  =  ^mifz'y'  —fy'z')  =  —  azSmxz  +  oo^'Smyz ; 

Hi'fy  =  2m{fx'z'  —fz'x)  =  —  azSmyz—  ooz^2mxz;  [    .     (12) 

Hi'fz  =  2in(fy'x'  —fx'y')  =  Iz'az. 

The  last  of  these  equations  is  equation  (I),  page  170. 
We  have  (page  191),  reducing  by  (3)  and  (5), 

^mif'tzy  —  f'tyZ)  =  —  az'2mxz\ 
"^m^fixZ  —f'tzx)  =  —  azSinyz] 
2m(ftyx  —f'txy)  =  IzOCz- 

These  terms  in  equations  (12)  therefore  give  the  moments  about  CX, 
CY,  CZoi  the  effective  tangential  forces.  We  have  also  from  (la),  reduc- 
ing by  (3), 

Sm{f'nzy  —f'nyZ)  —  +  ooz^^myz,     2mif'nxZ  —f'nzx)  =  —  ooz^Smxz. 
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These  terms  inexquations  (13)  therefore  give  the  moments  about  CX,  CY 
of  the  eflfective  deflecting  forces. 

If  the  fixed  axis  OZ'  is  a  principal  axis  we  have  (page  192) 

tSi'fx  =  0,  Ob'fy  =  0,  ISi'fz  =  IzOt-z. 

External  Forces. — If  any  two  points  of  the  body  situated  upon  the 
axis  of  rotation  are  fixed  the  axis  is  fixed.  Conceive  then  the  body  to  be 
fixed  to  the  axis  at  two  points  distant  a'  and  a"  from  the  origin  0,  and  let 
the  reactions  of  these  points  on  the  body  resolved  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate 
axes  be  respectively  i^x',  Ry,  Rz  and  Rx'i  Ry",  Rz'  (see  figure,  page  190). 

These  forces  are  impressed  fo7-ces (page  168);  but  since  they  are  internal 
to  the  system,  consisting  of  the  body  and  some  other  body  upon  which  the 
axis  rests  or  to  which  it  is  fastened,  we  call  them  internal  forces. 

All  other  impressed  forces  acting  upon  the  body  we  may  then  call  ex- 
ternal forces . 

Let  these  other  impressed  external  forces  be  Fi ,  F-i ,  Fa ,  etc.,  making 
the  angles  (ori ,  /Ji ,  ;ri),  («» ,  /S2 ,  y^),  etc.,  with  the  co-ordinate  axes.  Then 
we  have  for  the  resultant  components  of  these  external  forces 


Fx  =  Fi  cos  o-i  +  Fi  cos  a-2  +  etc.  =  2Fcos  a; 
Fy  =  Fi  cos  /3i  +  F-i  cos  A  +  etc.  =  2Fcos  /?; 
Fz  =  Fi  cos  :Ki  +  Fi  cos  y^  +  etc.  =  .Si?' cos;'. 


(13) 


Moment  of  the  External  Forces.  —  Let  ifb'ex,  Hb'ey,  iVS'ez  be  the 
sums  of  the  moments  of  the  external  forces  about  the  co-ordinate  axes  OX', 
OY',  OZ',  and  let  (a;i',  yi,  Zi'),  (Xi,  y^',  2-i'),  etc.,  be  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  points  of  application  of  the  external  forces  Fi,  F^ ,  etc.   Then  we  have 


iSi'ex  =  ^Fy'  cos  y  —  ^Fz"  cos  fi; 
iti'ey  =  ^Fz'  COS  a  —  2Fx'  cos  ;';    - 
iSi'ez  =  ^Fx'  cos  fi  —  ^Fy  cos  a 


(14) 


Pressures  on  the  Fixed  Axis. — We  have  by  D'Alembert's  principle 
(page  168)  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  forces  equal  to  the  resultant  of 
the  eflEective  forces,  or,  from  (6), 


Fx  -H  Rx  +  Rx"  =  ^infx  =  —  Myaz  —  Mxooz^  =  Mfx\ 
Fy-^  Ry  +  Ry"  =  ^infy'  =  Mxuz  —  Myoo^  =  Mfy; 
Fz  4-  Rz  +  Rz"  =  ^trkfz'  =  0. 


(15) 


Also  taking  moments  about  the  co-ordinate  axes,  we  have  by  D'Alem- 
bert's  principle,  from  (12)  and  (14), 

2Fy'  cos  r  —  2Fz'  cos  fi  —  Ry'a'  —  Ry"a" 

—  Itlfx  =  —  az2mxz  +  ooz2myz; 
2F^  cos  a  —  2Fx'  cos  y  +  Rx'a'  +  Rx"a"  \      (16) 

=  Ob'fy  =  —  oczSmyz  —  ooz^'Smxz', 
2Fx'  cos  fi  —  ^B)/  cos  a        =  Sb'fz  =  Iz'az. 

From  the  last  of  these  equations  we  can  find  az ,  and  then  from  the  first 
two  and  the  first  two   of  (15)  we  can  find  Rx,  Rx",  Ry',  Ry".     Tiien 
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Rz  and  Rz"  are  indeterminate,  but  tlieir  sum  is  given  by  the  last  of  equa- 
tions (15). 

If  there  are  no  external  forces,  or  if  all  the  impressed  forces  pass 
through  the  centre  of  mass,  we  have  from  the  last  of  equations  (16)  in 
cither  case  acg  =  0,  and  all  terms  containing  ««  in  (15)  and  (16)  disappear. 
Now  —  MxGOz^  and  —  Myooz  are  the  sums  of  the  components  parallel  to  X' 
iind  Y'  of  the  deflecting  forces  of  the  particles  and  +  oo^'S.my'z'  and 
—  ooz^^mx'^  are  the  moments  about  X'  and  Y'  of  the  deflecting  forces  of 
the  particles. 

If  OZ'  and  lience  CZ  is  a  priiicipal  axis,  we  have,  taking  the  other  two 
principal  axes  as  the  co-ordinate  axes  X'  and  Y'  (page  192),  2myz  =  0, 
2mx2  —  0,  or  the  moments  of  the  deflecting  forces  are  zero. 

If  the  fixed  axis  passes  through  the  centre  of  mass,  we  have  in  (15) 
X  =  0,  y  =  0,  or  the  sums  of  the  components  of  the  deflecting  forces 
MxGOz*  and  Myao^  are  zero. 

Hence,  if  a  body  rotates  about  a  principal  fixed  axis  through  the  centre 
of  mass,  there  will  he  no  stress  on  that  axis  due  to  the  deflecting  forces. 

Permanent  Axis. — If,  then,  there  are  no  external  forces,  or  if  all  the 
impressed  forces  pass  through  the  centre  of  mass  and  a  free  body  rotates 
about  a  principal  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass,  that  axis  remains  un- 
changed in  direction  in  space  and  the  body  will  always  rotate  about  it  with 
uniform  angular  velocity.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  an  axis  of  permanent 
rotation,  or  the  permanent  axis. 

If  there  are  no  external  forces,  or  if  all  the  impressed  forces  pass  through 
the  centre  of  mass,  and  a  free  body  rotates  about  some  other  axis  than  the 
principal  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass,  the  deflecting  forces  of  the  par- 
ticles will  cause  the  axis  of  rotation  to  change  its  direction  and  the  body 
will  never  rotate  about  the  permanent  axis.  If,  therefore,  we  observe  a 
body  to  rotate  a  short  time  about  an  unchanging  axis  with  uniform  angular 
velocity,  we  infer  that  it  rotated  about  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion, 
that  the  axis  is  a  principal  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  and  that  all 
the  impressed  forces  are  either  zero  or  pass  through  the  centre  of  mass. 

Centre  of  Percussion. — Suppose  a  single  force  acting  in  the  plane  of 
rotation  at  right  angles  to  OG.  Take  OC  as  the  axis  of  X',  and  let  Fy  be 
the  force,  and  the  distance  GA  =  p.  Then 
Fx  =  0,  F,j=  0,  Rz'  =  0,  Rz"  =  0,  y  =  0, 
g'  =  0,  x^  =  X  +  p,  y'  =  0,  cos  a  =  0,  cos  /?  =  1, 
cos  y  =  0.    Hence,  from  (15)  and  (16), 


i — *  S: — 'a 


Rx  =  Rx  +  Rx"  =  -  Mxcoz'; 
Ry  =  Ry'  +  Ry"  z=  —Fy  +  Mxaz, 

at'fx  =  0,     abfy  =  0,     its'fz  =  Fy{x  ■\-p)  =  Iz'az  =  M{k^  +  x)az. 

If  GOz  is  zero,  Rx  is  zero.     If  we  eliminate  az  from  the  second  and  last 
of  these  equations  we  obain 

FyipX  —   K*) 


Ry  — 


k''  +  X 


This  is  the  same  as  equation  (3),  page  181.    For  Ry  =  0,  then,  we  have 
for  the  centre  of  percussion,  just  as  on  page  181, 

K^       Iz  -      k'  +  X*       i; 

P  =   ~  =z  —:i.         or      p  -{■  X  =  rz =  =. 

X       Mx''  X  Mx 
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EXAMPLES. 

(The  student  should  carefully  check  these  examples.) 

(1)  A  prismatic  bar  AB  falls  through  a  height  h,  retaining  its 
horizontal  position  until  one  end  strikes  a  fixed  obstacle  D.  Find 
the  motion  after  impact,  considering  the  bodies  non-elastic. 

Ans.  Let  m^  be  the  mass  of  the  bar,  I  its  length,  and  u^  the  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  mass  C  at  the  instant  of  impact. 

Then  in  equations  (4),  (5),  (6),  page  186,  we 
have 

e  =  0,  €j  =  0,  w,  =  00  =  m^  -\-  m-i ,  u^  =  0. 


//////////////// 


• +1/ 


"§     Hence  we  have  for  the  velocity  of  translation 
of  AB  after  impact 


tJj  =  Ui  —  Ui 


Kz' 


Uip* 


Kz'+P''  Kz'^f' 


(1) 


and  for  the  angular  velocity  about  G  after  im- 
'^    pact 


J? 
In  the  present  case  we  have  (page  177)  Kz  =  Yo  >  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  -^  strik- 

ing  p  =  -{•  -nf  for  tlie  end  B  striking  p  =  —  -^t  ^^^  Ut  ■=  —  ^'igh,  the  minus 
sign  denoting  motion  towards  D.     Hence  in  both  cases  of  A  OT  B  striking 

•»2  =  —  J  V^9^> 
or  the  motion  of  C  is  towards  D.     Also  if  A  strikes 


or  if  B  strikes 


<",  =  -  2";  V2gk, 


««  =  +  2-;i/2^A, 


the  (+)  sign  denoting  counter-clockwise  and  the  (— )  sign  clockwise  rotation 
about  G. 

We  can  obtain  (1)  and  (2)  directly  as  follows  :  From  page  171  we  have 


moment  of  momentum 
00,  =  J, 

Also  at  the  instant  of  impact 
Hence 


m-iUtp 


UiP 


m,{K^'-\-p')       tc^'-\-ii^' 


poa,. 
u,p' 
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Tlie  momentum  after  impact  is  then 


rriiVi  = 


rriiUiP' 


K^+j^--!'^^'^^^- 


The  impulse  is 


Kg'  4-  p«      4 
The  velocity  at  any  point  distant  y  from  C,  after  impact,  is 


v%  —  yooi  = 


Kz'+P 


.  ^  p  i/2gh  . 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


where  p  and  y  are  positive  towards  A  and  negative  towards  B.    Hence  for  A 

striking 

3  \/&  I  \ 


And  for  B  striking 


SV2gh(l    ,      \ 


After  impact  the  centre  moves  in  the  same  vertical  with  a  uniform  accelera- 
tion g,  while  the  angular  velocity  gd  remains  unchanged. 

(2)  An  inextensible  string  is  wound  around  a  cylinder  and  has  its 

free  end  attached  to  a  fixed  point.     The  cylinder  falls 

through  a  height  h,  and  at  the  instant  of  impact  the 

string  is  vertical  and  tangent  to  the  cylinder.    Find  the 

motion  after  impact. 

ur^  2  ur  2  u 

Ans.  V  =  —r~. — J-  =  o  «, 


K-^  -\-  r* 


K-»  +  r«      3  r 


(3)  An  iron  ball  of  mass  mi  =  65  pounds  moving 
with  a  velocity  of  36  ft.  per  sec.  strikes  a  pine  beam  of 
uniform  rectangular  cross-section  in  the  centre  line  of  a 
side,  at  right  angles,  at  a  distance  p  =  If  ft.  above  the  centre  of 
mass.  The  mass  of  the  beam  is  m,  =  842.4  pounds,  its  length  5  ft. 
and  breadth  2  ft.  If  the  beam  is  at  rest,  find  the 
motion  after  impact,  considering  the  impact  as  non- 
elastic. 


m. 


Ans.  The  moment  of  inertia  (page  175)  is  the  same  as  for 
concentrated  at  a  corner.     We  have  then 


ma 


'(iy+(i)i='-«^" 


or    /<■,«  =  2.416. 


2  ft. 


-»i  =Ui 


Hence,  from  page  186,  the  velocity  of  the  ball  after  impact  is 
rriiKz^Ui  „„/,  2035.2 


9»  -  °°1^^      2192.3+65x1.75;  ~ 


(TOi  +  mOK-s^+wiip'      ""V^      2192.3+65X 
The  velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  beam  after  impact  is 


5.364  ft.  per  sec. 


•0^  = 


(TOi  +  m^K^  +  m,p' 


=  2.864  ft.  per  sec. 
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The  angular  velocity  of  tlie  beam  after  impact  is 


OOi  = 


niipui 


(mi  +  fni)Kz^  -\-  mip'^ 


1.712  radians  per  sec. 


-F-* 


♦-+F 


(4)  Suppose  a  wheel  and  axle  composed  of  hollow  disks  for  the 

wheel  and  axle  and  a  solid  cyl- 
inde  r  for  the  journal.  The  radius 
of  the  ivheel  is  a  =  3  ft.,  of  the 
axle  b  —  2  ft.,  of  the  journal 
r  —  1  inch.  Let  the  mass  of  the 
wheel  be  W  =  5  lbs.,  of  the  axle 
A  —  3  lbs. ,  of  the  journal  J  =  2 
lbs.  Let  the  moving  mass  be  P" 
—  10  lbs.  and  the  mass  lifted 
Q  =  5  lbs.  Let  the  string  be  per- 
fectly flexible  and  disregard  its 
mass.  Let  P  start  from  rest  and 
fall  for  a  time  t  =  5  sec.  Discuss- 
the  motion  of  the  apparatus,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  mass  of  the 
wheel,  axle  and  journal,  and  the 
friction,  the  coefficient  of  kinetic 
friction  being  n  —  0.07.  Take^ 
g  =  32}  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.  {Com- 
pare example  (7),  page  79.) 
Ans.  From  page  176  we  have  for  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  C  of 
wheel,  axle  and  journal,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel. 


Moment  of  inertia  of  wheel 


W 


32. 5  lb. -ft.'; 


"axle        =-(&»  +  r')  =  6A 


journal  =  ^o"^' 


144 


Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  wheel,  axle  and  journal  is 

W  A  T 

I  =   3-(«"  +  6')  +  2-(6'  +  r^)  +  Y''"  =  ^^^sf  lb.-ft.« 

Let  /  be  the  linear  acceleration  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  a  its- 
angular  velocity.     Then  we  have 

f 
aa  =  f.     or    or  =  — , 

and  the  linear  acceleration  at  the  circumference  of  the  axle  is 


ha  =  -/. 
a-' 

Now,  by  D'Alembert's  principle,  page  168,  the  impressed  forces  and  the- 
reversed  effective  forces  constitute  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium.  That  is, 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  must  be  zero,  and 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  any  point  must  be  zero. 

The  impressed  forces  are  the  upward  reaction  B  at  the  centre  C,  the  down- 
ward weights  Pg,  Qg,  Wg,  Ag,  Jg  of  the  masses  P,  Q,  and  the  wheel,  a,x\& 
and  journal,  the  friction  ^at  the  circumference  of  the  journal,  and  the  equal 
opposite  and  parallel  reaction  —  P  of  the  bearing.     The  moment  of  the  fric- 
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tion  is  then  the  moment  of  a  couple  -\-F,  —  F,  or  is  F'r  at  any  point  (page  73, 
Vol.  II,  Statics). 

The  effective  forces  are  iy acting  down,  ^-/acting  up  and  the  effective 

forces  of  the  particles  of  the  wheel,  axle  and  journal.  All  these  effective 
forces  are  to  be  reversed  in  direction.  Since  0  is  the  centre  of  mass  of  the 
wheel,  axle  and  journal,  the  effective  forces  of  the  particles  occur  in  couples, 
and  their  algebraic  sum  is  zero,  and  hence  the  algebraic  sum  of  their  com- 
ponents in  any  direction  is  zero.  The  algebraic  sum  of  their  moments  about 
C  is,  from  page  170,  given  by 

Ia  =  ll=  rZ(a«  +  6»)  +  ^(6*  +  r»)  +  ^r'1  /  =  12|f  f/ poundal-ft. 
a        \_2a  2a  2a    J 

We  have  then  for  equilibrium  of  the  impressed  forces  and  the  reversed 
effective  forces,  taking  forces  to  the  right  and  upwards  positive  and  forces  to 
the  left  and  downwards  negative, 

-i-F-  F=0; (1) 

+  B-  Pg-Qg-Wg-Ag  -  Jg-{-Pf-Q~^f=0;      .     .    (3) 

and  taking  moments  about  C  and  counter-clockwise  rotation  positive, 

-  Pga  +  Qgb  +  Fr  +  la -^  Pfa -\- Q^lf  =  0.      ...    (3) 

From  (3)  we  have  for  the  pressure  upon  the  bearing 

E  =  {P-\-Q  +  W-\-A-{-J)g-(p-  ^M/poundals. 

We  can  also  find  B  as  we  have  in  Ex.  (7),  page  79.     Thus, 
Tension  on  left    =  Q(g-{-  — /)  poundals. 

"  Tight  =  P(g-f) 
Hence  pressure  on  bearing  is 

B  =  iW-\-  A  +  J)g  -{.  qlg  -\-^-f]  +  P{g  ~  f), 


or 


B  =  (P-^Q^W+A-{-J)g-lp-  Q^y poundals. 

The  friction  for  new  bearing  (page  79)  is  then     , 

^  =  i^«  =  i^[(^  +  C  +  Tr+  4  +  J)^  -  (P  -  e^)/]poundals. 

where  /n  is  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  and  fi  is  the  angle  of  bearing. 

Inserting  this  value  of  F  and  the  value  of  la  in  (3),  we  obtain  for  the 
acceleration  /  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  (compare  Ex.  (7),  page  79) 

f=:  ^^ J- ~ ..      (4) 
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If  /d(  is  small,  sin  yS  =  /3,  and  we  have  for  the  given  numerical  values 

/  =  0.40136s'  =  12.913  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 
The  acceleration  of  Q  is  then 

— /  =  8.608  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 

The  velocity  of  P  at  the  end  of  the  time  ^  =  5  sec.  is 
V  =ft  =  64.56  ft.  per  sec, 

and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel  is 

v 
00=  -  =  21.53  radians  per  sec. 

The  velocity  of  Q  at  the  end  ot  t  =  a  sec.  is 

— ^  =  43.04  ft.  per  sec. 
a 

The  pressure  i?  on  the  bearing  is 

B  =  32.32436^  poundals  =  33.32436  pounds. 
The  friction  is 

F=  fiB  =  1.5Q21g  poundals  =  1.5637  pounds. 

The  moment  of  the  friction  is 

Pr  =  0.13032^  poundal-ft.  =  0.13022  pound-ft. 

The  moment  of  the  effective  forces  of  the  particles  of  the  wheel,  axle  and 
journal  is 

la  =  5.153l5r  poundal-ft.  =  5.1531  pound-ft. 

The  distance  s  described  by  P  is 

e  =  ^t''  =  161.4  ft. 


The  distance  described  hj  Qm 


-8  =  107.6  ft. 
a 


Tension  on  right  =  P{g  —  f)      =  5.9864^'  poundals  =  5.9864  pounds. 
"     left  =  Q  fg -^^-A  =  G.3S18g       "         =6.3378      " 

Moment  of  tension  on  right  =  17.9593  pound-ft. 
"        "  left   =  12.6756        " 


Difference  =    5.2836  =  Fr -\-  la. 
Work  of  P  =  5.9864  X  161.4  =  966.205  ft.-lbs.  =  Ps  -  ^. 

■■'     on  Q  =  6.3878  X  107.6  =  681.947     "        =  «-»  +  ^^. 
*  a         2a^g 


Work  of  friction  and  on  wheel  =  284.258 
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Work  of  friction  and  on  wheel  =  284.258  ft. -lbs. 

Work  of  friction  =  i?'-«  =      7.005    " 

a 


Work  on  wheel  =  277.253  =  |  -co*  (page  171). 

966  205 
The  power  of  P  (page  49)  =  — ^ —  =  193.241  ft. -lbs.  per  sec,  or 

193.241       ^  „^ , 

— kkTt—  =  0.35  horse-power. 

The  efficiency  of  the  machine  (page  52)  is 

681.947       ^_ 
"  =  966:205  =  <^-^<^- 

From  equation  (3)  we  see  that  la  +  Pfa  +  Q— /is  t^©  sum  of  the  moments 

of  the  reversed  effective  forces.  From  page  174  this  is  equal  to  Mfa,  where 
M  is  the  reduced  mass  of  P,  Q,  W,  A  and  J,  reduced  to  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel.     This  reduced  mass  (page  174)  is 

}fi         W  A  T 

^=^+«a-^  +  2^('^'  +  ^'>+^(^  +  '^  +  ^''- 

We  can  then  write,  instead  of  (3), 

-  Pga -\- Qgb  ■\- Fr -\-  Mfa  =  0, 

or 

(^-«„->-:-^ 

f=- s ■ <^ 

If  we  substitute  the  values  of  ^and  ^we  obtain  (4). 

Now  Pg  is  the  weight  of  P,  and  Q—g  is  the  weight  of  Q  reduced  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel,  that  is,  is  the  weight  which  acting  at  the  circumference 
would  have  the  same  moment  as  Qg  acting  where  it  does.     In  the  same  way 

r 

-r-Fis  the  friction  reduced  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel. 
A. 

b        r 
Hence  Pg  —  Q—g F  is  the  reduced  moving  force.    We  have  then  the 

equation  of  force  (page  2) 

Mf  =  reduced  moving  force, 
or 

_  reduced  moving  force 

~  reduced  mass       ^  * 

(5)  Suppose  a  wheel  and  axle  composed  of  hollow  disks  for  the 
rim  or  outer  circumference  C,  the  hub  H  and  the  axle  A,  of  a  solid 
cylinder  for  the  journal  J,  and  of  four  spokes,  each  spoke  S  being  a 
bar  of  uniform  cross-section.  Let  the  outer  radium  of  C  be  a  =  20 
inches  and  the  inner  radius  r*  =  19  inches,  the  outer  radius  of  H  be 
ri  =  8  inches  and  the  inner  radium  6  =  6  inches,  the  radiits  of  the 
journal  J  be  r  =  1  inch.  Let  the  mass  of  the  rim  or  outer  circum- 
ference &e  C  =  40  lbs.,  of  the  hub  H  =  12  lbs.,  of  the  axle  A  =  10 
lbs.,  of  the  journal  J  =  2  lbs.,  and  of  each  spoke  S  =  15/4  lbs.    Let 
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the  moving  mass  &e  P  =  60  lbs.  and  the  mass  lifted  Q  =  160  lbs.  Let 
the  string  be  perfectly  flexible  and  disregard  its  mass.  Let  P  start 
from  rest  and  fall  for  a  time  t  =  3  sec.  Discuss  the  motion  of  the 
apparatus,  taking  into  account  the  mass  of  the  wheel,  axle,  journal 
and  spokes,  and  the  friction,  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  being 
Tt  =  0.07.     Take  g  =  32^  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 

Ans.  'I'he  moment  of  inertia  of  a 
spoke  with  reference  to  an  axis  through 
its  centre  of  mass  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  wheel  is  (page  175) 


i^)' 


8_fr4  —  r,^ 
3 


With  reference  to  a  parallel  axis 
through  the  centre  C  it  is  then  (page 
173) 

For  four  spokes  we  have  then  the 
moment  of  inertia  for  the  axis  through  G 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel 

p        The  reduced  mass  of  the  spokes,  re- 
duced to  the  circumference,  is  then  (page 

174) 


3a*  V     2     /         a*  \      2      / 


The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rim  is  (pa^e  176) 

f  («*  +  '■4'). 
and  the  reduced  mass  of  the  rim  is  then 
G 


2a« 


(a«  +  r4»)  =  38.05  lbs. 


The  moment  of  inertia  oi  the  hub  is 


^{ri'  +  b'). 


and  the  reduced  mass  of  the  hub  is 


2a« 


(r,«  +  6')  =  1.5  lbs. 


The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  axle  is 
A 


(b'  +  r»). 


and  the  reduced  mass  of  the  axle  is 
A 


2a» 


(6»  +  r')  =  0.4625  lbs. 
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The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  journal  is  (page  175) 

2  ' 
and  the  reduced  mass  of  the  journal  is 

^  =  0.00125  lbs. 
2a* 

The  reduced  mass  of  Q  is 

«?  =  14.4  lbs. 

The  reduced  mass  of  P  is  P  =60  pounds. 
Hence  the  total  reduced  mass  is 
Jf  =  60  + 14.4  +  0.00125  +  0.4625  + 1.5  +  38.05  +  7.2125  =  121.62635  lbs. 
Froni  bhe  preceding  example  we  have  for  the  acceleration /of  P 


\  a  I        a 


^=-' ± • (1> 

For  the  pressure  R  upon  the  journal  we  have,  just  as  in  the  preceding- 
example, 

B  =  (P+  q+G-\-^-\-E-^A  +  J)g  -{P-  ^^Vpoundals. 
The  friction  for  new  bearing  (page  79)  is  then 

where  fi  is  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  and  fi  is  the  angle  of  bearing. 
Inserting  this  value  of  F  in  (1),  we  obtain 

f^\ L 


M-J^lp-q^] 
asmp\  a) 


If  fi  is  small,  sin  fi  =  fi  and  we  have  for  the  given  numerical  values 

/=  0.095-  =  3.895  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 
The  acceleration  of  Q  Lj  then 

— /  =  0.8685  ft.-per-sec.  ner  sec. 
a 

The  velocity  of  P  at  the  end  of  the  time  <  =  3  sec.  is 

v=ft  =  8.685  ft.  per  sec, 

and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel  is 

v 
03  =  -  =  5.211  radians  per  sec 
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The  velocity  of  Q  at  the  end  of  t  =  3  sec.  is 

-V  =  2.6055  ft.  per  sec. 

The  pressure  ij  on  the  bearing  is 

R  =  297.92sr  poundals  =  297.92  lbs. 
The  friction  is 

F=fxB  =  20.8544fir  poundals  =  20.8544  lbs. 

The  moment  of  the  friction  is 

Fr  =  1.737875^  poundal-ft.  =  1.737875  Ib.-ft. 

The  angular  acceleration  is 

/ 
a=  —  =  1.737  radians-per-sec.  per  sec. 

The  moment  of  inertia  for  rim,  spokes,  hub,  axle  and  journal  is 

/=  131.184  lb. -ft.«. 

The  moment  of  the  effective  forces  of  the  particles  of  rim,  spokes,  hub^ 
axle  and  journal  is 

/a  =  227.8666  poundal-ft.  =  7.0829  lb. -ft 

The  distance  s  described  by  P  is 

8  =  ^t^  =  13.0275  ft. 


The  distancj  described  by  Q  is 

-s  =  3.90825  ft. 
a 


Tension  on  right  =  P(g  —f)      =  54.6^'  poundals  =    54.6  lbs. 
"       "     left  =  q[^  +  -/)  =164.32^      "       =164.32" 


Moment  of  tension  on  right  =  91.00  Ib.-ft. 
"       "        "      "  left    =  82.16  "   " 


Difference  =    8.84  =  i^r  -f-  la. 
Work  of  P  =   54.6   X  13.0275   =  711.3015  ft.-lbs.  =  Ps  -  ^. 

"      onQ  =  164.32  X    3.90825  =  642.2036     "      =Q-s+  *'^' 


a  ^   2a*g  ' 


*'      of  friction  and  on  wheel    =    69.0979      " 

«      of  friction  =  i^-«  =    13.5841      " 

a 


Work  on  wheel  =    55.5138      "     =  4"  — <»•  (page  171). 
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711  3015 
The  power  of  P  (page  49)      =  — -x =  237.1005  ft. -lbs.  per  sec,  or 


237.1005 
550 


=  0.43  horse-power. 


The  efficiency  of  the  machine  (page  52)  is 

_  642.2036 
^  ~  711.3015 


=  0.93. 


(6)  A  hollow  circular  disk  whose  outer  radius  is  at ,  inner  radium 
hi  and  thickness  ti  revolves  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane. 
Find  the  thickness  ta  of  an  equivalent  disk  whose  outer  radius  is  a^ 
and  inner  radius  bi. 

Ans.  For  any  angular  velocity  ao  or  acceleration  a  we  must  have 

IiODOT  Iia  =  IiOo  or  ija. 
That  is,  7i  =  /,.     But  (page  176) 

/.  =  i/.(ai''  +  6.»)  =  Sntiiai'  -  6i»)(a,''  -f  6,')  =  dnti{ai*  -  &,*), 
where  S  is  the  density  or  mass  of  a  unit  of  volume.     In  the  same  way 

/a  =  STtt^ifli*  —  W). 

ay*  -  6i< 


Hence 


U  = 


da*  —  in* 


h. 


(7)  A  sphere  of  radius  r  rotates  about  the  axis  YY  at  a  distance 
a.  Find  the  height  d  of  an  equivalent  cylinder  of  radius  of  base  r 
whose  axis  is  parallel  to  YY  at  a  distance  b. 

Ans.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  sphere  whose  mass  is  Mi  about  any  diam- 
3 
eter  is  (page  176)  Ii  =  —MiV^.    The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  cylinder  of  mass  Jfj- 
o 


about  its  axis  is  (page  175)  M,  -^ , 
to  the  axis  YT  we  have  then 


With  reference 


7/  =  ^Mir''  +  Mia\    7a'  =  M,^  +  M^b^. 

Hence  we  have 

|if.r*  +  ifia»  =  ifa^+  Jfa6». 
0  » 


But  if  8  is  the  density, 
457rr^ 


^.D 


e 


jf .  = 


3 

Hence 


and    Ml  =  Snr*d. 


,        8       2r»  +  5a' 

a  =  — r  •  ■ 

15       r»  +  26"  • 


(1> 


If  the  cylinder  and  sphere  rotate  about  the  axis   FJ"  without  turning  on 
their  own  axes,  they  can  be  treated  as  particles,  and  we  have 

7i'  =  Mia*,    7a'  =  M,b\ 
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If  the  cylinder  and  spliere  have  the  angular  velocity  or  acceleration  ooor  a 
about  their  own  axes  and  the  angular  velocity  or  acceleration  go'  or  a'  about 
YY,  either  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions,-  then  we  have 


2 

—Mir^oo  ±  Mia^co' 
5 


Mi  —  GO  ±  MiVoo', 


2  r" 

5  « 


Hence 


d  = 


8        2r''oo  ±  5a^Go' 


15 


r'oj  ±  2b'' oo' 


or    d  —  ~~r 
15 


8       2r''a  ±  5a^a' 


r'^a  ±  2b^a' 


(2) 


If  the  bodies  are  rigidly  connected  with  the  axis  YY  we  have  oo  =  ca/  or 
a  =  a'  in  the  same  direction,  and  obtain  equation  (1).  If  the  bodies  do  not 
turn  on  their  own  axes  oa  and  a  are  zero,  and  we  have 


d  = 


15 


26'^ 


If  the  bodies  turn  about  their  axes  with  the  same  angular  velocity  or  accel- 
eration, as  about  YY,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  we  have 


d  = 


15 


2r^  -  Sa" 


(8)  Upon  a  vertical  hollow  axle  whose  outer  radius  is  ri  and 
inner  radius  rj,  and  length  I,  there  is  fixed  a  circular  disk  of  radius 
a,  at  right  angles  to  the  axle.  Under  the  action  of  a  force  the 
angular  velocity  oa,  is  attained.  If  now  the  force  ceases  to  act,  find 
(a)  the  time  of  coming  to  rest ;  (h)  the  number  of  revolutions  in  that 
time. 

Ans.  Let  the  mass  of  the  axle  be  A,  and  of  the  disk  D.  Then  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  axle  is  (page  176) 


2 


(r.''  +  r,2), 


and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  disk  is 


The  total  moment  of  inertia  is  then 

1=  A(^.5_}_^,e)+   ^(a^  +  r.'). 


The  pressure  on  the  axle  is  (D  H-  A)g  poundals.     The  moment  of  the 
friction  for  hollow  flat  pivot  is  then  (Vol.  11,  Statics,  page  193) 


M=^^i{D  +  A)g 


\ri*  —  ra*/ 


where  fi  is  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction. 
If  a  is  the  angular  retardation,  we  have  then 

T  xr  ^ 

la  =  M,     or    a  —   -=:-. 
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The  angular  velocity  at  the  end  of  any  time  t  is  then 

GO  =1  GO  I  —  at. 
The  time  of  coming  to  rest  is  then 
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i 


Igoi 

IT' 


Tke  aomber  of  radians  described  in  the  time  t  is 

2M' 


=  oo,t  —  :^cxi-  ~ 


The  number  of  revolutions  is  then 

2ic 


n  = 


Ico,-' 


(9)  Find  the  mass  of  a  fly-wheel  for  a  given  angular  velocity, 
length  of  crank  and  applied  force. 

Ans.  Let  the  greatest  angular  velocity  be  coa,  the  least  coi,  and  let  go  be  the 
mean  angular  velocity,  and  let  the  difference  of  go^ 

-.    Thei 
a 

OJj  -|-  GOi 


and  a  1  be  — .     Then  we  have 
a 


and     —  =  as  J  —  coj, 
a 


and  hence 


Paina 


GOt  ^   00 -— ,      ttJj   =  03  -j-  - — - 

2a  ^   2a 


Let  the  length  of  crank  be  r  =  OB,  and  the  connecting-rod  be  very  long 
compared  to  r,  so  that  the  constant  force  P  exerted  by  the  connecting-rod  may 
be  considered  as  practically  acting  always  in  the  same  vertical  direction.  Let 
Q  be  the  resistance  at  the  end  B  of  the  crank. 

When  the  crank  has  turned  through  the  angle  AOB  =  e  from  the  dead 
point  A,  the  work  of  P  is  Pr(l  —  cos  e),  and  the  work  of  the  resistance  is 
Qr€.  If  then  the  angular  velocity  at  A  is  ca,  and  at  B,  goi  ,  and  /  is  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  fly-wheel,  we  have  for  P  and  Q  in  pounds 


3^/(«>,»  -  00,^) 


Pr{l  —  cos  e)  —  Qre. 


.     (2) 


In  every  complete  revolution  the  work  of  P  and  Q  must  be  equal.     We 
have  then  for  a  complete  revolution, 
(a)  for  single-acting  engine 

2rP=27CrQ,    or    Q  = -P  =  0.3183P; (3) 

It 


(6)  for  double-acting  engine 


4rP  =  2jtrQ,     or     Q  =  -P  =  0.6366P. 

It 


.    (4) 


(a)  Single-acting  Engine. — At  any  point  B  we  can  resolve  Pinto  a  normal 
component  along  OB  and  a  tangential  component  P  sin  e,  which  causes  change 
of  motion.  At  the  dead  point  A  this  component  is  zero  and  increases  up  to  a 
point  B  for  which  it  is  equal  to  Q.  We  find  the  corresponding  value  of  the 
angle  AOB  =  ei  then  from 

P  sin  ei  =  Q  =  0.3183P,     or    e.  =  0.103  n  =  18"  33'  36.5". 
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From  B,  P  sin  e  increases  up  to  the  point  C,  and  from  this  point  again 
decreases  to  the  point  B',  where  it  is  again  equal  to  Q,  and  we  have  the 
corresponding  value  of  the  angle  AOB'  =  e-t  from 

Psme,  =  Q  =  0.3183P,     or    e,  =  0.897  tt  =  161°  26'  23.5". 

From  B',  P  sin  e  decreases  to  the  dead  point  I),  where  it  is  again  zero. 
The  motion  is  then  accelerated  from  B  to  B',  since  between  these  points 
P  sin  €  is  greater  than  Q.  Between  A  and  B  and  B'  and  I)  it  is  retarded. 
The  angular  velocity  is  then  least  at  B  and  greatest  at  B',  and  then  decreases 
to  its  minimum  value  at  B  again. 

If  the  crank  moves  a  fly-wheel  the  moment  of  inertia  of  which  is  /,  we 
have  then  the  increase  of  kinetic  energy  from  B  to  B'  equal  to  the  work  done, 
or  for  the  distance  BCB'  and  P  and  Q  in  pounds  and  r  in  feet 

-^I{ooa^  —  tt?,-2)  =  2rP  cos  ei  -  Qr{7C  -  2ei) (5> 


If  we  substitute  in  (5),  Q  =  — Pfrom  (3),  we  have 

^/(tt),'  -  fiJx''')  =  Pr  { 2  cos  ei  -  1 -\-  ^^V 


(6> 


Substituting  ei  =  0.103  7t,  cos  ei  =  4/I  —  sin''  ej  =  0.948  and  the  values 
of  fiji  and  oJa  from  (1),  we  obtain 


7  = 


1  = 


1.102Prag 


2.204Prg 
a3a'  —  ooi^' 


(7> 


From  (7)  for  a  given  force  Pin  pounds,  length  of  crank  r  in  feet  and  range 

of  angular  velocity  coi  and  oo, ,  or  ratio  a  =         ^•,  we  can  find  the  mo- 

ment  of  inertia  /of  the  fly-wheel  and  can  then  design  it. 

(b)  Double-acting  Engine. — At  the  point  B  we  have^ 
as  before,  from  (4) 


Hence 


Psin  ei  =  Q  =  0.6366P. 

e,  =  0.2196  TC  =  39°  32'  19.5". 


From  B  to   B'   then   the  motion  is   accelerated  aa 
before,  and  the  angular  velocity  is  00,  at  B  and  (Wj  at  B'. 
From  B'  to  B"  the  motion  is  retarded  to  co, ,  from  B"  to 
B'"  accelerated  to  go,,  and  from  B'"  to  B  retarded  to  Oi. 
We  have  then  as  before,  for  P  and  Q  in  pounds  and  r  in  feet, 


— -i((»j«  -  cBi")  =  2Pr  cos  ei  -  Qr{7t  -  2e,). 


Substituting  as  before,  we  obtain 


/  = 


0.4210Pra5r 


(8> 
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We  can  call 

03,  -\-  OOi  00 


3(caj  —  ooi)      CO2  ~  ooi 

the  coefficient  of  steadiness.  The  greater  a  is  taken,  the  less  the  difference 
ftjj  —  CO,  of  the  limiting  velocities,  and  the  steadier  the  action.  Ordinarily  a 
is  taken  at  from  30  to  100,  according  to  the  steadiness  desired. 

If  jy  is  the  horse-power  of  the  engine  and  n  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute,  we  have  for  single-acting  engine 

2Prn        _  _        165002"     ' 

33000  =^'      ''^    ^'  =  —^i—' 

For  double-acting  engine 

4JPrn         _  „        82502" 

33000  =  ^'      °^    ^^  =  -r- 

Thus  for  a  double-acting  engine  of  35  horse-power  making  33  revolutions 

27r  X  32 
per  minute,  and  a  =  64,  we  have  00  =  — — r —  radians  per  sec.     From  (8), 

taking  ^  =  32  ft.-per-sec.  per  sec. 

7=494900  lb. -ft.« 

If  the  outside  radius  of  the  fly-wheel  is  ri  =  6  ft.  and  the  inside  radius  is 
Ti  =  5.5  ft.,  we  have,  if  we  disregard  the  spokes, 

/  =  M{r,^  +  r,«)  =  494900,     or    if  =  7470  lbs. 

If  we  take  the  density  of  iron,  480  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  the  thickness  of  the 
rim  t,  we  have 

if  =  480  X  2;rr,<(r,  -  r,)  =  7470,    or    t  =  0.8  ft. 

(10)  A  homogeneous  prismatic  bar  AB  constrained  to  rotate 
about  a  fixed  axis  at  A  receives  a  direct  impact  from 
a  sphere  whose  mass  is  mi  and  velocity  Ui.  Find  the 
angular  velocity  oot  of  the  bar  and  the  velocity  Vi  of 
the  sphere  after  impact  if  the  bodies  are  perfectly 
elastic. 

Ans.  Let  the  mass  of  the  bar  be  nit  and  Ki'^  the  square  of 
its  radius  of  gyration  with  reference  to  the  axis  at  A.  Also 
let  rt,  be  the  distance  AB. 


Then  from  equations  (4)  and  (3),  page  183, 


c 


ntiOi^  -\-  WljK-a'*  '  7«iaa"^  -|-  JTliKi" 


•A 

s 

c 

p 

B 

(11)  In  the  preceding  example  let  there  be  no  fixed  axis.  Find 
where  the  impact  must  take  place  in  order  that  the  initial  velocity! 
at  the  end  A  may  be  zero. 

Ans.  At  the  centre  of  percussion  (page  180).  Hence  if  C  is  the  centre  of 
mass,  Ki  the  radius  of  gyration  with  reference  to  the  axis  through  A,  CA  =  « 

and  CB  =  p,  we  have  p  =  — . 
s 

We  obtain  the  same  result  from  equations  (5),  (6),  page  186. 
Thus  from  (5),  since  u,  =  0,  6a  =  0, 

_  (1  +  e)TOiK"ii"Mi 

*  '~  (to,  +  TOj)K'a''  -\-  m,p' '  '■  , 
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and  from  (6) 

r-,    _  (1  +  e)m,pui 


Now  since  for  origin  at  A  and  AC  coinciding  with  axis  of  Y,  Vt  =  —  Sftjj , 
we  have 

Sp  =  Ki,      OX     p  =  . 

We  see  then  that  the  position  of  the  point  of  impact  is  independent  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  impulse  and  whatever  the  value  of  e,  that  is,  whether  the 
bodies  are  elastic  or  inelastic. 

If  the  point  of  no  initial  velocity  is  at  a  distance  d  from  C,  we  have 

Vi  —  doo  =  0,  ox  dp  =  —  k'^,  ox  p  = — . 

ct 

(12)  A  horizontal  uniform  disk  is  free  to  revolve  about  a  vertical 
axis  through  its  centre.  A  man  ivalks  around  on  the  outer  edge. 
Find  the  angular  distance  passed  over  by  the  man  and  disk  when 
he  has  walked  once  round  the  circumference. 

Ans.  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  man  and  D  the  mass  of  the  disk,  and  r  its 

radius.     Then  /  =  ^r^. 

Let  a  be  the  angular  acceleration  of  the  disk  and  F  the  force  exerted  on 
the  circumference.     Then  (page  170) 

_Fr__  2JPV_  _  2F 
^  ~   I   ~  Br'  ~ Dr' 

If  ai  is  the  angular  acceleration  of  the  mass,  we  have  F=  Mrai,  and  hence 

2M 

The  angular  distance  of  the  disk  is  ^aP  and  of  the  mass  jr  a^P,  and  when 
the  mass  arises  at  the  initial  point  we  have 

2  * 

Inserting  the  value  of  ai,  we  have  for  the  angular  distance  of  the  mass 


2         ~  D-\-2M' 
and  for  the  angular  distance  of  the  disk 

1    ^,         AtcM 


D-\-2M' 


(13)  Let  a  body  of  mass  M  on  the  horizontal  arm  AB  be  free  to 
rotate  about  the  vertical  axis  ED.  Let  the  body  be  acted  upon  by  a 
horizontal  force  F  of  constant  magnitude  always  at  Hght  angles  to 
AB  at  the  distance  AB  =  r.  Let  the  distance  AC  of  the  centre  of 
w,ass  C  from  the  axis  be  d.  Find  the  number  of  turns  which  the 
body  will  make  about  the  axis  DE  in  the  time  t. 
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Ans.  Let  K  be  the  principal  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  with  reference 


to  the  axis  through  C  parallel  to  DE,  and  k"  the 
radius  of  gyration  with  reference  to  the  axis  DE. 
Then  (page  176) 

K-'*  =z  Ki  -\-  cP. 

Then  (page  170)  we  have  for  the  angular  accel- 
eration 

Fr 

a  = 


Jf(K-»-|-<P)* 


If  9  is  the  angular  distance,  we  have  9  =  -^at^,  or 

Frt'' 


2M{K'  +  d») ' 

The  number  of  complete  rotations  will  then  be 

Frf 
27r  ~47rJf(K■•^  +  d«)• 


Jjf  the  body  is  a  sphere  2  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  100  lbs.,  the 
centre  5  ft.  from  the  axis,  and  F  isa  force  of  25  lbs.  at  the  end  of  a 
lever  8  feet  long,  find  the  number  of  turns  in  5  minutes,  (g  =  B2ft.- 
per-sec.  per  sec.) 


Ans.   n  = 


255-  X  8  X  300"         7200000       .^.^  45 
= m r  =  -zTT^ —  =  1845  zrz^ 


\21n 


4ffXlOof|  +25] 
The  time  necessary  to  make  one  turn  is 


=  1845— turns. 


t  = 


Un  X  100  f  I  +  25^ 
V  T,.-^ '-  =  2.23 


255r  X  8 


=  sj.as  sec. 


(14)  A  sphere  whose  mass  is  m  rests  upon  the  rim  of  a  horizontal 
disk  of  mass  D.  A  perfectly  flexible  string  passes  round  the  disk 
and  over  a  pulley  and  has  a  mass  P  attached  to  its  lower  end.  Dis- 
regarding friction  and  the  mass  of  the  pulley  and  string,  find  the 
distance  described  by  P  in  the  time  t. 

Ans.  Let  B  be  the  radius  of  the  disk  and  r  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

If  the  sphere  moves  with  the  disk  as  if  it 
were  part  of  it,  i.e.,  rotates  about  the  axis 
ab  in  the  same  time  that  it  rotates  about  the 
parallel  axis  AB,  we  have  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  sphere  with  reference  to  the 
axis  AB,  pages  173  and  176, 

2 

In  this  case  we  have  for  the  angular  ac- 
celeration about  AB 

PgR 


^i^  +  mB?-i(-^B? 
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Hence  the  acceleration  /  of  P  is 
f=Ra  = 


Pg 


Tlie  distance  described  by  P  is  then 


s  =  ^ft^  = 


Pgt' 


2m  1  + 


+  D 


(1) 


If  the  sphere  does  not  rotate  about  the  axis  ab,  as  when,  for  instance,  it  is 
hung  from  the  rim,  we  may  consider  it  as  a  part.icle,  and  its  moment  of  inertia 
is  mS^.     We  have  then 

PgB 

0C  =  JJ-, 


/  = 


Pg 


and 


Pgt^ 


(3) 


27ra4-Z>* 
In  either  case,  if  we  take  the  reduced  mass  (page  174),  we  have 
Reduced  mass  X  /  =  moving  force. 

If  the  sphere  has  an  angular  acceleration  a^  not  equal  to  a  about  ab  in  the 
positive  direction  (counter-clockwise),  we  have  for  the  moment  of  the  force 

2 
causing  this  rotation,    -mr^ai.     Hence,  by  D'Alembert's  principle  (page  168), 
o 


PffB  — -mr^ai  —  mlpa  ■ 

0 


n 


IPa=0, 


PgB—  -=mr^ai 

D 

a  = — , 

mlP  +  ^i? 

(15)  A  disk  of  mass  D  is  free  to  rotate  about  a  horizontal  axis 
AB.  A  perfectly  flexible  string  passes  round  the  disk  and  has  a 
mass  P  attached  to  its  lower  end.  Find  the  distance  described  by  P 
in  t  seconds,  neglecting  friction  and  the  mass 
of  the  string. 

Pgr 


Ans. 


Pr»+|r» 


/  = 


Pg 


P  + 


D' 


,-i.f.-    Pgt' 


r~  2Pr-{-Dr' 


Pgt' 


2n       27t{2P -\- n)r 
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(16)  A  disk  of  mass  D  has  a  motion  of  translation  u  and  of  rota- 
tion €  in  its  own  plane,  ivhen  suddenly  any  point  of  the  disk  becomes 
fixed.    Find  the  angular  velocity  oo  about  the  fixed  point. 

Ans.  Let  p  be  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  fixed  point  P  and  the 
direction  of  motion  of  translation  u  at  the  instant  when  P  becomes  fixed,  and  d 
the  distance  between  P  and  C. 

Then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  disk  with 
reference  to  the  axis  through  P,  if  K  is  the  prin- 
cipal radius  of  gyration,  is 

D{t^  +  cP), 

And  the  moment  of  momentum  is 

Dk^€  +  Dup. 
We  have  then  (page  171) 

_  Dt^e  +  Dtip  _  K^e  4-  up 
'"  ~  '  i>(K-»  +  d")    ~    K»  +  d«  • 

(17)  A  sphere  of  mass  m  and  radius  r  has  an  angular  velocity  e 
Kind  contracts  until  its  radium  is  nr.  Find  the  final  angular 
velocity  oo. 

Ans.  By  the  principle  of  conservation  of  areas  (page  143)  the  moment  of 
momentum  is  constant      Hence 

2  2  1 

-grmr^e  =  —mn^r^co,     or    co  =  — =-e*. 
5  5  71* 

The  initial  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  is  (page  171) 
El  =  -mr^e^, 

0 

and  the  final  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  is 

1  1    r* 

E  =  -z-mn^r'ao'  =  -m-z-e*. 
5  5     71* 


The  gain  of  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  is  then 

^-^.=l«.rV'(^-l). 


This  gain  of  kinetic  energy  must  be  at  the  expense  of  potential  energy 
(page  87). 

[(18)  In  the  preceding  example  find  the  loss  of  potential  energy  due  to 
contraction. 

Ans.  Let  m'  be  the  mass  of  a  particle  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  The 
attraction  between  the  sphere  and  this  particle  is  (Vol.  II,  Statics,  page  47) 

m'm  _  m'mB^g 
r*  Mr'^    ' 

where  R  is  the  radius  and  M  tne  mass  of  the  earth,  and  g  the  acceleration  of 
gravity  at  the  earth's  surface. 

The  attraction  for  any  point  within  the  sphere  varies  directly  as  the  distance 
from  the  centre.     Hence  at  a  distance  p  from  the  centre  the  attraction  is 

m'mR^g     p 
Mr"      "r' 
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During  contraction  the  attraction  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre.  Hence  the  attraction  at  a  distance  a;  of  a  particle  originally 
at  f3  is 

The  loss  of  potential  energy  of  the  particle  is  then 

m'mE^gpi^     (  dx       m'mWgp'^fl  —  n"^ 


Mr*        J    x^  Mr^ 

JO  =  np 


■m 


The  mass  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  sphere  is  j .     The  volume  of  a 

— 7tr^ 
3 

spherical  shell  of  radius  p  is  Anp^dp.    Hence  the  mass  of  an  elementary 

shell  is 

^djiHp  =  — 4~^- 


i;rr3 


Substituting  this,  we  have  for  the  loss  of  potential  energy  of  an  elementary 
shell 

The  total  loss  of  potential  energy  is  then 

^1^Uf?^=^^M <*> 

This  loss  of  potential  energy  must  be  converted  into  kinetic  energy  (page 
87). 

We  have  just  seen  in  the  preceding  example  that  the  gain  of  kinetic 
energy  of  rotation  is 

l«"-C-^) (^> 

Hence  if  (1)  is  greater  than  (3),  the  difference  must  be  converted  into  heat 
energy.     The  energy  converted  into  heat  is  then 

'!!!^^[^Ii^gn  -  Mr^eW  +  n)] (3> 

If  we  divide  by  g,  we  have  this  energy  in  ft. -lbs.  If  we  then  divide  by  J, 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  we  obtain  the  number  .of  heat  units.  We 
have  then  for  the  number  of  heat  units  generated 

No.  of  heat  units  =    J*^.^  ,  -    SmB^n  —   ^ — '- — '-     . 

If  d  is  the  density  of  the  sphere  and  y  is  the  density  of  water,  the  mass  of 
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a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  sphere  is  — m.    If  cr  is  the  specific  heat  of  the 
sphere  and  T  the  number  of  degrees  rise  of  temperature,  we  have 

No.  of  heat  units  =  — mT. 

r 

o(TJoMwr\_  g  J 

(19)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  shaft  OiB  with  reference  to  its 
axis  of  rotation  is  mix-i"  =  40000  Ib.-ft.^  and  that  of  the  trip-hamifner 
BOi  with  reference  to  its  axis 
(rf  rotation  is  miK-i'  =  150000  lb.- 
fi.^    The  arm  OiB  of  the  shaft 
is  ai  =  2  ft.  and  that  BO^  of  the 


Hence 


hammer  is  a^  =  6  ft.    The  an-     \     "''        p^      \   } C/ 

gular  velocity  of  the  shaft  be- 
fore impact  is  ei  =  1.05  radians 
per  sec.    Find  the  velocity  after 
impact  and  the  loss  of  energy  at  each  impact,   supposing  both 
bodies  inelastic. 

Ans.  (page  182).     The  angular  velocity  of  the  shaft  after  impact  is 

.  ._  4  X  1.05  X  150000  „  ...       ,. 

**'•  =  ^-^^  -  40000X36  +  150000X4  =  ^'^^^  ""^^^  ?*'  «^ 

The  angular  velocity  of  the  hammer  after  impact  is 

6  X  3  X  1.05       -  „,„      ,. 

09a  =  -^ =  0.347  radians  per  sec. 

51 

The  loss  of  energy  at  each  impact  is  (page  171)  in  foot-poundals 

-ooi — -GL>a«. 


2 


In  foot-pounds  we  have  then 


—z ei" — aj," aja"  =  201.63  foot-pounds. 

%g  2g  2g 

(20)  A  ballistic  pendulum  weighing  30000  lbs.  is  set  in  oscillation 
by  a  6-lb.  ball,  and  the  angular  displacement  is  15°.  If  the  distance 
s  of  the  centre  of  mass  from  the  axis  is  5  ft:  and  the  distance  aa 
of  the  point  of  impact  below  the  axis  is  5.5ft.,  and  the  number  of 
oscillations  per  minute  is  n  =  40,  find  the  velocity  of  the  ball. 

A       /  1Q^^  3006      120  X  33.2  X  5       .    „j„       _„_  .^ 

Ans.  (page  185).  u,  = -^  .  40  y  3,1416  x  5.5  ^^^  ^    ^  ^^^  ^'^' 

(21)  An  iron  ball  of  mass  TOi  =  65  lbs.  strikes  with  a  velocity  of 
Ui  =  36  ft.  per  sec.  a  beam  of  wood  of  rectangular  cross-section 
whose  mass  is  ma  =  842.4  lbs.  at  a  distance  p  =  If  ft.  above  the 
centre  of  mass  C.  The  length  of  the  beam  is  5  ft.  and  the  thickness 
2  ft.    Find  the  velocity  of  the  ball  after  impact,  also  the  velocity  of 
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the  centre  of  mass  C  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  beam,  regarding 
the  bodies  as  inelastic. 

Ans.  (page  185).     The  square  of  tlie  semi-diagonal  is 


2  ft. 


l)'  +  & 


7.35. 


Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  beam  (page  175)  is 


and 


m^K'  =  ~X  7.25  =  3035.2 
o 


K- »  =  J-  X  7.35  =  2.416. 


Hence  the  velocity  of  the  ball  after  impact  is 


«i  =  36 


36  X  2035.2 


907.4  X  2.416  +  65  X  1.75» 
The  velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass  is 
36  X  65  X  2.416 


=  5.364  ft.  per  sec. 


907.4  X  2.416  +  65  X  1.752 
The  angular  velocity  is 

36  X  65  X  1.75 


=  3.364  ft.  per  sec. 


907.4  X  2.416  +  65  X  1.75« 


=  —  1.712  radians  per  sec. 


CHAPTEK  11. 

MOMENT  OF  INERTIA. 


DETERMINATION  OP  MOMENT  OF  INERTIA.  RADIUS  OF  GYRATION.  REDUC- 
TION OF  MOMENT  OF  INERTIA.  MOMENT  OF  INERTIA  FOR  A  LINE.  FOR 
A  PLANE  AREA.  FOR  A  POINT.  ELLIPSOID  OF  INERTIA.  PRINCIPAL 
AXES.  MINIMUM  MOMENT  OF  INERTIA.  EQUIMOMENTAL  CONES.  REDUC- 
TION OF  PRODUCT  OF  INERTIA.  EQUIMOMENTAL  BODIES  OR  SYSTEMS, 
MOMENTS  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  INERTLA  OF  BODIES. 

Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Body. — We  have  already  seen  in  the 
preceding  chapter  (page  172)  the  part  played  by  the  moment  of 
inertia  in  rotary  motion.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  show  how 
to  determine  the  moment  of  inertia. 

We  may  define  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  with  reference 
to  any  point,  line  or  plane  as  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  7uass  of  each  element  of  the  body  by  the  square  of 
its  distance  from  that  point,  line  or  plane. 

If  m  is  the  mass  of  an  element  and  r  its  distance  from  any  point, 
line  or  plane,  then  the  moment  of  inertia  is 


"  =  /' 


The  determination  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  is  then  a 
mere  problem  of  integration. 

We  denote  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  the  centre 
of  mass,  or  a  line  or  plane  through  the  centre  of  mass,  by  J;  with 
reference  to  any  other  point,  line  or  plane  by  J'. 

Radius  of  Gyration.— The  radius  of  gyration  of  a  body  with  ref- 
erence to  any  point,  line  or  plane  is  that  distance  at  which,  if  the 
entire  mass  M  of  the  body  were  concentrated  in  a  single  particle, 
the  moment  of  inertia  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  body  itself. 

We  denote  the  radius  of  gyration  with  reference  to  the  centre  of 
mass,  or  a  line  or  plane  through  the  centre  of  mass,  by  k.  For  any 
other  point,  line  or  plane  we  denote  it  by  k' 

We  have  then 

r  =  Mtc'%    I  =  Mk*, 
or 

«      I'  I 

M'  M- 
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Reduction  of  Moment  of  Inertia.— We  have  already  found  (page 
173)  the  theorem  of  moment  of  inertia  for  parallel  axes,  viz., 

I'  =  1  +  Md\ 

or,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  with  reference  to  any  line  is 
equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  a  parallel  line 
through  the  centre  of  mass,  plus  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the 
body  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  two  lines. 

If  therefore  we  know  I  and  d,  we  can  find  I',  or  conversely,  if 
we  know  1 '  and  d,  we  can  find  I. 

We  have  then  also 

K'^  =/<■'  +  d\ 

Evidently  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  any  line  through 
the  centre  of  mass  is  less  than  for  any  parallel  line,  and  the  radius 
of  gyration  with  reference  to  any  line  through  the  centre  of  mass  is 
less  than  with  reference  to  any  parallel  line . 

Moment  of  Inertia  with  Reference  to  a  Line.— Let  OZ  be  any  line 
and  ZOY,  ZOX,  any  two  rectangular  planes  passing  through  that 

line.  Then  for  any  particle  of  a  body 
of  mass  m  whose  co-ordinates  are  x, 
Y  y,  z,  we  have  the  moment  of  inertia 

with  reference  to  OZ 

mr'  =  mx'  +  my"^. 

Summing  the  moments  of  inertia 

for  all  the  particles  of  the  entire 

X  body,  we  have  for  the  moment  of 

inertia  of  the  body  with  reference  to 

the  line  OZ 

2inr^  =  'Smx?  +  ^my*. 


But  'Smr^  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  body,  I'z,  with  reference  to  the  line  OZ,  and  'Smx'^  =  Izy',  2my' 
=  I'zx ,  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the 
planes  ZO  Y  and  ZOX.    Hence 

I  z  '=  I  zy  ■\-  I  zx  f 

or,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  body  with  reference  to  a  line  is 
equal  to  the  sum,  of  the  m,oments  of  inertia  for  any  two  rectangular 
planes  passing  through  that  line. 

Cor.  For  any  plane  area  as  FOX,  we  have 

I'z  =  J  X  +  Jj/ , 


or,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  plane  area  with  reference  to  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  m^oments  of  in- 
ertia for  any  two  rectangular  tines  in  the  plane  through  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular. 

Moment  of  Inertia  with  Reference  to  a  Point.— Let  O  be  any  point, 
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OZ  any  line  through  that  point,  and  YOX  a  plane  through  the 
point  perpendicular  to  the  line. 

Then  for  any  particle  of  a  body 
of  mass  m  whose  co-ordinates  are 
X,  y,  z,  we  have  for  the  moment  of 
inertia  with  reference  to  O 

mr"  =  mx'  +  my''  +  mz^. 

Summing  the  moments  of  iner- 
tia for  all  the  particles  of -the  entire 
body,  we  have  for  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  body  with  reference 
toO 

2mr^  =  Smx^  +  2my^  +  2mz^. 

But  'Emr'^  =  Jo'  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  point  O,  and  Smcc"  = 
Tzy,  'Smy''  =  I'zx,  ^mz^  =  I'xy,  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the 
body  with  reference  to  the  co-ordinate  planes.    Hence 


Jo'  =  I'zy  +  I'zx  +  I'. 


xy- 


But  we  have  just  seen  that  I'zy  +  I'zx  =  I'z-    Hence 


J.'  =  /2'  +r. 


xy- 


That  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  any  point  is  eqtuil 

to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  for  any  three  rectangular 

planes  through  that  point; 

Or,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  for  any  line 

through  the  point  and  a  plane  through  the  point  at  right  angles  to 

this  line. 

Ellipsoid  of  Inertia. — The  ellipsoid  of  inertia  gives  the  relations 

existing  between  the  moments 
of  inertia  of  a  body  with  refer- 
ence to  all  lines  passing  through 
any  given  point. 

Let  this  point  be  the  origin 
O,  let  m  be  the  mass  of  any 
particle  of  a  body  whose  co-or- 
dinates are  x,  y,  z,  with  refer- 
ence to  any  assumed  system  of 
rectangular  axes  through  O, 
and  let  OR  be  any  line  through 
the  origin,  making  the  angles 
^,  (^,  Y  with  the  axes.  Let  r  be 
the  perpendicular  from  m  on 
this  line,  then  we  have 

r'  =  07*  -I-  2/"  -H  2;'  —  (37  cos  a  •\-  y  cos  /?  +  2  cos  ;')*. 

We  have  then  for  the  moment  of  inertia  of  m  with  reference  to 
the  line  OR 


,m 

/ 

/    Y    ' 

> 

!^c-ff^ 

^ — 1 

y' 

X' 

~r 

1  / 

\/^' 

mr'  =  m[xi^  +  y*  +  z'  —  {x  cos  a  +  y  cos  /S  +  z  cos  ;')']. 
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Summing  the  moments  of  inertia  for  all  the  particles  of  the  en- 
tire body,  we  have,  since 

cos"  a  +  cos"  /3  +  cos"  y  =  1, 

for  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  line 
OR 

^mr"  =  2m  [(x'  +  y'  +  ar^Xcos'  a  +  cos'  /3  +  cos' ;') 

-  (x  cos  a  +  y  cos  fi  +  z  cos  y)']. 
Multiplying  and  reducing, 

2mr^  =  2m{y^  +  z')  cos'  a  +  2m{af  +  «»)  cos'  /5 

+  2m(a;'  +  y')  cos'  y  —  22myz  cos  /?  cos  y 

—  22mxz  cos  oc  cos  y  —  22mxy  cos  a  cos  /S. 
But  (page  218) 

2miy^  +  2')  =  Ix',     2m{x^  +  z')  =  Iy\    2m{Qc'  +  2/')  =  J/, 

are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  axes 
of  X,  Y,  and  Z,  and  2'mr^  =  J'  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body 
with  reference  to  the  line  OR. 

Using  this  notation  we  have  then 

I'  =  Ix  cos'  oc  +  ly  cos'  /3  +  Iz  cos'  y  —  22myz  cos  /S  cos  y 

—  22mxz  cos  a  cos  y  —  22mxy  cos  «  cos  /?.    (1) 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  body  and  /<■',  kx,  Ky\  kz  be  the  radii  of 
gyration  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  line  OR  and  the  axes  of 
X,  Y,  Z,  respectively.    Then 

I'  =  Mk",      Ix  =  MtCx'\      ly  =  MKy'\      Iz  =  MKz'\ 

and  equation  (1)  can  be  written 

2 

K-'*  =  Kx^  cos'  a  +  Ky*  cos'  /5  +  K-z"  cos'  y  —  jz2myz  cos  /3  cos  y 

2  2 

—  vi:  2mxz  cos  a  cos  r  —  v?  2mxy  cos  a  cos  yS.    (2) 
M  M 

Now  suppose  we  lay  off  a  distance  0P=  I  from  O  along  the  line 
OR  and  make 

OP  =  Z  =  ^, 

where  p  is  any  arbitrary  length  we  please,  and  let  x',  y\  z'  be  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  point  P.  Then  whatever  the  assumed  value  of 
p,  we  have 

/^'  kx' 

x'  =  I  cos  a  =  — T  cos  a,     or    cos  a  =  — 5- 


■  ,       ,          ^        P'  '<''V' 

?'  =  /  cos  p  =  —J-  cos  /S,  or    cos  /3  =  — r- 

,                  p'  «-'z' 

z   =  I  cos  y  =   -~-  cos  7^,  or    cos  7^  =      5 


(3) 
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Substituting  these  values  in  (2),  we  obtain 

Kx"^  Ky'^  Kz""  2 

yx''  +  -^y'^+—z'*--^^  {2myz)yz' 

2  2 

~  ~M^  {^rnxz)xfz'  -  -^-  {2mxy)x'y'  =  1.    (4) 

This  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid.  If  we  multiply  by  M,  then 
since  Mp*  =  MP'k*  =  PI',  we  have 

IT  =  Ixx'"  +  lyi/i  +  Izz'^  —  2{2myz)y'zf 

—  2{2mxz')x' z'  —  2{2mxy)x'y'.     (5) 

That  is,  if  we  lay  off  on  every  line  OR  through  the  origin  a  distance 

I  =  — T",  where  the  distance  p  may  have  any  arbitrary  value,  all  the 

points  P  thus  determined  loill  lie  in  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid. 

This  ellipsoid  is  called  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  of  the  point  O,  be- 
cause the  square  of  the  reciprocal  of  any  one  of  its  semi-diameters 

1       /<■»  \ 

^  =  — ^  I  multiplied  by  the  mass  M  of  the  body,  is  proportional  to 

the  moment  of  inertia  (Mk'^)  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  coin- 
cident line  through  the  point  O. 

Expressions  of  the  form  Smrir, ,  where  ri,  ra  are  the  distances 
of  an  elementary  mass  m  from  two  planes,  are  called  moments  of 
deviation  or  products  of  inertia.  We  adopt  the  latter  term  and  de- 
note them  by  D.  Thus  2mxy  =  Dxy  is  the  product  of  inertia  icith 
reference  to  the  XY  axes.  In  like  manner  2myz  =  Dyz  and  2mzx 
=  Dzx  are  the  products  of  inertia  with  reference  to  the  yz  and  zx 
axes  respectively. 

The  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  for  any  point  O  can  then 
be  written 

+  p*y  +  p*^     Mp*^^    Mp*^^    Mp*^^  ~^-  ^^^ 

When  the  point  O  is  the  origin  for  any  assumed  set  of  rectangular 
co-ordinate  axes,  x',  ?/',  z'  are  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  the 
ellipsoid  for  these  axes;  kx  Ky',  Kz  are  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the 
body  with  reference  to  the  axes  of  X,  Y,  Z respectively;  Dxy,  Dyz, 
Dzx  are  the  respective  products  of  inertia  with  reference  to  the  xy, 
yz,  and  zx  axes ;  M  is  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  p  is  any  assumed 
constant  length. 

Principal  Axes.— The  point  O  is  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid.  The 
axes  of  figure  OA,  OB,  OC  of  the 
ellipsoid  are  called  the  principal  axes 
at  the  point  O,  and  the  moments  of 
inertia  of  the  body  with  reference  to 
these  principal  axes  are  called  the 
principal  moments  of  inertia  at  the 
point  O. 

These  principal  moments  of  iner- 
tia must  evidently  include  the  great- 
est and  least  of  all  the  moments  of 
inertia  at  the  point  O,  the  least  corre- 
sponding to  the  longest  semi-diameter  OA,  and  the  greatest  to  the 
shortest  semi-diameter  OC. 

For  any  point  O,  then,  there  must  evidently  be  at  least  one  set 
of  rectangular  axes,  OA,  OB,  OC,  which  are  principal  axes. 
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Now  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid  referred  to  its  centre  and  axes 
has  the  form 

Ax'^  +  By"  +  Cz"  =  1. 

Comparing  with  equation  (6),  we  see  that  the  equation  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  inertia  takes  this  form  when 

Dxy  —  2mxy  =  0,      Dyz  =  2myz  =  0,      Dzx  =  ^mzx  =  0,     (7) 

in  which  case  it  becomes 

Kx"x"   +  Ky"y'^  +  Kz"z"  =  p*, (8) 

where  Kx,  i^y,  kz  are  the  principal  radii  of  gyration  with  reference 
to  the  principal  axes.  Equations  (7)  are  therefore  the  equations  of 
condition  for  principal  axes. 

If  any  two  of  these  conditions,  as  for  instance 

Dxy  =  2mxy  =  0.        D„z  =  Smyz  =  0, 

are  fulfilled,  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  at  any  point  O 
becomes 

t<x"x"   +  Ky'Y'   +  '^Z'Z"  -  ^Z'X'   =  p\ 

We  see  from  this  equation  that  for  any  given  values  of  z',  x',  we 
have  two  equal  values  of  y'  with  opposite  signs.  Hence  the  surface 
of  the  ellipsoid  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  zx  plane,  and 
hence  the  axis  of  Y  is  a  principal  axis  at  the  origin. 

Conversely ,  if  a  line  is  a  principal  axis  at  one  of  its  points, 
then  taking  this  point  as  origin  and  the  line  as  axis  of  Y,  the 
conditions 

Dg^  =  2mxy  =  0,    Dyz  =  2myz  =  0 

must  be  satisfied. 

We  see,  moreover,  that  if  a  line  is  a  principal  axis  at  one  of  its 
points  as  O,  it  will  not  in  general  be  a  principal  axis  at  any  other 
of  its  points.  For,  taking  the  line  as  axis  of  Y  and  O  as  origin,  we 
must  have  2mxy  =  0  and  2niyz  =  0.  If  now  we  take  some  other 
point  on  the  line  at  a  distance  a  from  O  as  origin,  if  the  line  is  a 
principal  axis  for  this  point  also  we  must  have 

2mx(y  —  a)  =  0,    2mz(y  —  a)  =  0, 

which  can  only  be  the  case  when  2mx  =  0  and  2mz  =  0,  that  is, 
when  the  line  passes  through  the  centre  of  mass. 

Hence,  a  line  cannot  be  a  principal  axis  at  more  than  one  of  its 
points,  unless  it  passes  through  the  centre  of  mass;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  a  principal  axis  at  every  one  of  its  points. 

The  ellipsoid  for  the  centre  of  mass  is  called  the  central  ellipsoid 
of  inertia. 

From  equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  have  also  for  the  equation  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  inertia  at  a  point  O,  referred  to  its  principal  axes, 

I'   =  Ix  cos'  a  +  ly'  cos'  /3  +  Iz  cos'  r (9) 

K'-i  =  Kx"  COS-  a  +  Ky"^  cos'^  fi  +  /Sz'2  cos' ;'....  (10) 
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That  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  with  reference  to  any 
line  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
principal  moments  of  inertia  for  any  point  of  the  line,  respectively, 
by  the  squares  of  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  the  line  makes  with 
the  principal  axes  at  that  point. 

In  finding  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  for  a  body  at  any  point,  con- 
siderations of  symmetry  are  often  of  assistance. 

Thus  if  a  body  has  a  plane  of  symmetry,  then  taking  this  plane 
as  the  2/2;-plane  and  a  perpendicular  to  it  at  any  point  as  the  axis  of 
X,  we  have  for  any  given  values  of  y,  z,  two  equal  values  of  x  with 
contrary  signs.  Hence  2mxz  —  0  and  2mxy  =  0,  whatever  the 
position  of  the  other  two  co-ordinate  planes. 

Therefore,  any  perpendicular  to  a  plane  of  symmetry  is  a  prin- 
cipal axis  at  its  point  of  intersection  tcith  the  plane ;  and  a  per- 
pendicular to  a  plane  of  symmetry  at  the  centre  of  mass  is  a  prin- 
cipal axis  at  every  one  of  its  points. 

If  the  body  has  two  planes  of  symmetry  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  then  taking  one  as  the  yz-^laniQ  and  the  other  as  the  zx-plane 
and  their  intersection  as  the  axis  of  z,  it  is  evident  that  all  three 
products  of  inertia  vanish,  and 

Dxy  =  2mxy  =  0,    Dyz  =  2myz  =  0,    Dzx  =  2mzx  =  0, 

no  matter  where  the  ongin  be  taken  on  the  axis  of  z. 

Hence,  the  principal  axes  at  any  point  on  the  line  of  intersection 
of  ttvo  rectangular  planes  of  symmetry  are  this  tine  of  inter- 
section and  the  two  perpendiculars  drawn  to  it  at  the  point,  in 
each  plane. 

If  there  are  three  planes  of  symmetry  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  their  point  of  intersection  is  the  centre  of  mass,  and  their 
lines  of  intersection  are  the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

Minimum  Moment  of  Inertia.  — Let  I  be  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  a  body  with  reference  jto  any  line  through  the  centre  of  mass, 
T  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  any  parallel  line  at  a 
distance  d  from  the  first,  and  M  the  mass  of  the  body.  Then  we 
have  seen  (page  218)  that 

r  =  I-\-Md^; 

that  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  with  reference  to  any  line 
is  equal  to  its  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  a  parallel  line 
through  the  centre  of  mass,  plus  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the 
body  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  two  lines. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  with  refer- 
ence to  any  line  through  the  centre  of  mass  is  less  than  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  with  reference  to  any  other  parallel  line. 

Hence,  the  least  principal  moment  of  inertia  at  the  centre  of 
m.ass  is  the  least  of  all  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body,  and  is 
equal  to  the  mass  M  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  reciprocal  of 
the  longest  semi-diameter  of  the  central  ellipsoid. 

Discussion  of  the  Ellipsoid  of  Inertia. — Let  Ix,  ly,  Iz  be  the  prin- 
cipal moments  of  inertia  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

{ 1 )  Let  Ix  =  ly  =  Iz  =  Mk^,  where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  body 
and  K  is  the  principal  radius  of  gyration  for  each  principal  axis. 
In  this  case  we  see  from  (9)  that  the  central  ellipsoid  is  a  sphere, 
and  therefore  all  moments  of  inertia  at  the  centre  of  mass  are 
equal  to  Mk'^  and  all  axes  through  it  are  principal  axes.    The  radius 

of  the  sphere  is  then  — ,  so  that  the  mass  M  multiplied  by  the  square 
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of  the  reciprocal  of  any  radius  gives  the  moment  of  inertia  for  the 
coincident  line. 


Let  O  be  any  other  point  at  a  distance  CO  =  d  from  the  centre 
of  mass  C.  Let  OR  be  any  line  making  the  angle  6  with  CO, 
Then  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  this  line  is 

I'  =  Mk^  +  Md'  sin^  6. 

For  all  lines  through  O  perpendicular  to  CO  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia is  then  M(k''  +  d^),  while  for  the  line  CO  the  moment  of  inertia 
is  Mtc'^.    The  ellipsoid  of  inertia  becomes  then  a  prolate  spheroid 

whose  greatest  principal  axis  is  OA  =  — ,  or  the  same  as  the  radius 

of  the  sphere,  while  all  axes  through  O  perpendicular  to  OA  are 

principal  axes,  and  equal  to 


In   this   case  we   have 


V«-'  +  d' 
(2)    Let  Ix  >  ly  and  Iy  =  Iz=  MKy^ 

Mkx^  >  MKy',  or  Kx>  i(y,  or  -—>  — .      The  semi-diameters  of    the 

Ky  K3; 

central  ellipsoid  along  the  axes  of  Y  and  Z  are  then  both  equal  to 

— ,  and  along  the  axis  of  X  the  semi-diameter  is  — .      The   central 
'^y  Kx 

B  ellipsoid  is  then  an  oblate  spheroid  whose 

greatest  principal  axis  is  CB  =  — ,  con- 
\A  a  _  stant  for  all  lines  through  C  perpendicu- 

lar to  the  least  principal  axis  CA  =  — . 
There  are  two  points  on  the  axis  CA 
at  which  the  ellipsoid  is  a  sphere  of  radius  — .    At  these  points  all 

Kx 

moments  of  inertia  must  be  equal  to  Ix,  since  Ix  is  unchanged  by 
the  change  of  point.    These  points  can  be  found  as  follows : 

Let  xhe  the  distance  from  C to  any  point  O  on  the  axis  of  X  or 
on  CA  prolonged.  If  all  moments  are  equal  at  this  point,  we  must 
have 

Ix=Iy+  Mx'  =  Iz+  Mx\ 

Hence 


-•o 


aj=±|/^ 


Ix-Iy 


M 


=  ±  V^^x"  —  Ky 


It  is  evident  the  ellipsoid  can  become  a  sphere  at  no  other  points. 
(3)  Let  Ix  =  ly  =  Micx''  and  ly  >  Iz.    In  this  case  we  have 


Ky>  Kz,    or 


1        1 
—  >  — 

iCz        Ky 
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The  semi-diameters  of  the  central  ellipsoid  along  the  axes  of  X 
and  Fai'e  then  both  equal  to  —  and  along 

the  axis  of  Z  the  semi-diameter  is  — .    The 

central  ellipsoid  is  then  a  prolate  spheroid 
whose  axis  is  that  of  Z.  There  is  no  point 
in  this  axis  at  which  the  ellipsoid  becomes  a 
sphere,  because  we  find  as  before 


=  .ii 


ly  _ 


M 


±    Vkz  —   Ky. 


Since  Ky  >  Kz  we  have  the  square  root  of  a  minus  quantity. 

(4)  Let  Ix>  Iy>  If  Then  the  central  ellipsoid  is  one  of  three 
unequal  axes  at  the  centre  of  mass  and  cannot  be  a  sphere  at  any 
point. 

Equimomental  Cones. — From  equation  (8)  we  have  for  the  equa- 
tion of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  at  any  point  O,  referred  to  its  centre 
and  principal  axes 

Kx'x'  +  Ky"y''  +  Kz"zf'  =  P*. 

The  equation  of  a  sphere  of  radius  —  described  about  O  is 

The  intersections  of  this  sphere  with  the  ellipsoid  give  curves  on 
the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid . 

The  radius  vectors  from  O  to  every  point  of  these  curves  form 
cones  which  are  called  the  equimomental  cones.  Every  straight  line 
in  the  surface  of  these  cones  passing  through  O  to  the  ellipsoid  is  a 
semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid  for  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is 
constant. 

Combining  the  two  equations  above,  we  have  for  the  equation  of 
these  cones 


or  multiplying  by  M, 

da:' -  Daf'  +  (ly' 


t(")y''  +  (Kz'-K")z"  =  0; 


r)y"  +  (Iz'-I')z''  =  0. 


(11) 


Let  Ix  >  ly  >  Iz.    Then  — ;  >  — ;  >  — 7,  or  the  semi-axis  OZ  at 

"  ICz'  Ky  tCx 

the  ellipsoid  is  greater  than  the  semi-axis  OY,  and  the  semi -axis 

OF  is  greater  than  the  semi-axis   OX, 

^y^         /  I     If,  then,  —7  is  less  than  — ;  and  greater 

«■  Kz 

than  — ;,  the  intersections  of  the  sphere 

and  ellipsoid  give  two  tangent  cones,  the 
axis  of  one  coincident  with  OZ  and  of 

the  other  coincident  with  OY.    If  —  = 

k' 

— -,  the  first  of  these  cones  becomes  a 

straight  line  coincident  with  OZ  and  the  other  becomes  a  plane  co- 
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incident  with  ZX.    If  --  is  greater  than  — 7,  there   is  no  intersec- 

K  Kz 

tion. 

11  1 

If  —7  is  less  than  — ;  and  greater  than  — ^,  the  intersections  of  the 

sphere  and  ellipsoidgive  two  tangent  cones,  the  axis  of  one  coincident 

with  O  Fand  of  the  other  with  OX.  If  -  =  — 7,  the  first  of  these  becomes 

a  plane  coincident  with  ZX,  and  the  other  a  straight  line  coincident 

with  OX.    If  —;  is  less  than  — :,  there  is  no  intersection. 

If  —  =  — ,,  the  cones  reduce  to  two  planes  given  by 

(k-x"  -  k"')x"'  +  {Kz''  -  K'^)Z'''  =  0. 

These  are  the  central  circular  sections  or  cyclic  sections  of  the 
ellipsoid.  They  intersect  in  the  axis  OF  and  divide  the  ellipsoid 
into  four  wedges,  whose  centre  lines  for  one  pair  are  OZ  and  for  the 
other  pair  OX.  The  first  pair  contains  all  the  equimomental  cones 
whose  axes  coincide  with  OZ  or  the  greatest  axis  of  the  ellipsoid, 
the  other  pair  contains  all  those  whose  axes  coincide  with  OX  or 
the  least  axis  of  the  ellipsoid. 

Reduction  of  Products  of  Inertia. — We  have  already  proved 
(page  173)  the  "theorem  of  moment  of  inertia  for  parallel  axes," 
viz., 

1=1+  Md"; 

that  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  /'  of  a  body  with  reference  to  any 
line  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  I  with  reference  to  a  parallel 
line  through  the  centre  of  mass,  plus  the  moment  of  inertia  Md''  of 
the  entire  mass,  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  mass,  with  reference 
to  the  original  line. 

We  can  easily  prove  a  similar  theorem  for  products  of  inertia. 

Thus  let  Dxy  be  the  product  of  inertia  of  a  body  with  reference 
to  any  two  axes  X,  Y  through  the  centre  of  mass,  D'xy_the  product 
of  inertia  with  reference  to  any  two  parallel  axes,  x  and  y  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  mass,  and  M  the  mass  of  the  body. 
Then  we  have  the  relation 

D'xy  —  Dxy  +  Mxy, 

that  is,  the  product  of  inertia  D'xy  of  a  body  with  reference  to  any 
two  axes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  inertia  Dxy  with  reference  to 
two  parallel  axes  through  the  centre  of  mass,  plus  the  product  of 
inertia  Mxy  of  the  entire  mass,  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  mass, 
with  reference  to  the  original  axes. 

This  we  can  call  the  "theorem  of  product  of  inertia  for  parallel 
axes."  By  means  of  it  we  can  find  D  for  any  two  axes,  if  D  for 
two  parallel  axes  through  the  centre  of  mass  and  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  centre  of  mass  are  known.  Or,  conversely,  we  can  find  D  if 
D'  and  the  co-ordinates  are  known. 

We  can  easily  prove  this  theorem  as  follows  : 

Let  x',  y'  be  the  distances  of  any  particle  m  from  the  Y'Z'  and 
ZX'  planes,  let  x,  y  be  the  distances  of  the  centre  of  mass  from 
the  same  planes  and  x,  y  the  distances  of  the  particle  from  the 
parallel  planes  YZ  and  ZX  through  the  centre  of  mass. 
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Then  we  have  xf  =  x  +  x,    y'  =  y  +  y,    and  hence 
^mx'y'  =  2m{x  +  x){y  +  y)  =  xy2m  +  2mxy  +  x2my  +  ySmx. 

Since  the  planes  YZ  and  ZX  pass  through  the  centre  of  mass, 
'we  have  2my  =  0,  2mx  —  0.    Hence 

2mxfy  =  2mxy  +  xy2m. 

But  2mxfy'  =  Uxy ,    2mxy  =  Dxy     and     2m  =  M.    Therefore 

Uxy  =  Dxy  +  Mxy. 

Eqaimomental  Bodies  or  Systems. — Two  bodies  or  systems  of 
"bodies  are  said  to  be  equimomental  when  their  moments  of  inertia 
about  all  straight  lines  are  equal  each  to  each. 

If  two  bodies  or  systems  have  the  same  centre  of  mass,  the  same 
mass,  the  same  principal  axes  and  principal  moments  of  inertia  at 
the  centre  of  mass,  they  are  equimomental. 

Determination  of  Moments  and  Products  of  Inertia. — To  determine 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  with  reference  to  any  line,  we  have  sim- 
ply to  perform  the  summation  2jnr',  where  m  is  the  mass  of  an  element 
and  r  its  distance  from  the  line. 

To  determine  the  product  of  inertia  we  have  to  perform  the  summation 
SmriTi,  where  ri,  rs  are  the  distances  of  an  element  of  mass  m  from  two 
rectangular  planes. 

[(1)  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Homogeneous  Material  Line.— Let  the 
length  AB  be  I,  and  the  linear  density  S.    Then  the 
mass  is  y 

if  =  81, 

and  the  centre  of  mass  is  at  the  middle  point  O. 

Let  the  line  coincide  with  the  axis  of  Y,  and  take 
the  axes  of  X  and  Z  through  the  centre  of  mass  O. 
The  planes  XY,  YZ,  ZX  are  planes  of  symmetry. 
Hence  (page  223)  any  three  rectangular  axes  OX, 
OY,  0^  through  the  centre  of  mass,  of  which  any 
one,  as  OY,  coincides  with  the  line,  are  principal 
axes  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

We  have  then  for  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  the  axis  of 
Y  through  the  centre  of  mass,  coinciding  with  the  line, 

Iy  =  ^ (1) 

The  mass  of  any  element  of  the  rod  is  m  =  ddy.  Hence  the  moment 
of  inertia  with  reference  to  O^or  OZ  through  the  centre  of  mass  is 


.+^      .+' 


Ix  —  Iz  


/  mf  =    I  Sy'dy  =  —  =  M-.       .     .     (2) 


For  any  line  OR  through  the  centre  of  mass  in  the  plane  XY,  making 
the  angle  a  with  OX,  we  have  from  equation  (9),  page  222, 

I  =  Ix  cos"  a  +  ly  sin"  a  =  M  —  cos"  a    ....     (3) 
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For  any  parallel  line  at  a  distance  d  from  OR  we  have  by  the  theorem 
of  parallel  axes,  page  173, 


J'  =  /+  Md'- 


(4) 


EcLuimomental  System. — Let  the  line  AB  be  replaced  by  three 
particles  of  mass  lUi  at  the  ends  A  and  B  and  wij  at  the  centre  of  mass  0. 
Then  we  have 

3mi  +  wij  =  J[f, 

I 

and  for  a  line  through  B  parallel  to  OX,  since  in  this  case  d  =  -x, 

From  these  two  equations  we  obtain 


Hence,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  homogeneous  material  line  with 
reference  to  any  line  whatever  is  the  same  as  for  a  system  consisting  of  * 
particle  of  one- sixth  the  mass  at  each  end  and  a  particle  of  two  thirds  the 
mass  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

Product  of  Inertia. — Take  the  axes  of  X  and  Y  through  the  centre  of 
mass  0,  and  let  the  line  AB  be  in  the  plane  XT 
and  make  the  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  X.  Let 
p  be  the  distance  of  any  element  from  0,  and  d 
the  linear  density.  Then  the  mass  of  an  ele- 
ment is  m  =  Sdp  and  its  co-ordinates  are  x  = 
p  cos  a,  j^  =  p  sin  a.  The  mass  of  the  line  ia 
M=8l. 

We  have  then  for  the  product  of  inertia  for 
two  rectangular  axes  Z",  Y  through  the  centre 
of  mass,  the  line  being  in  the  plane  XY  and 
making  the  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  JP, 


Dxy  =    I  tnxy  z=    I  d  I 


sin  a  cos  ap^dp 


=  2_  sin  a  cos  a  =  M-  sin  a  cos  a    .    .     .    .    (5) 

For  any  pair  of  parallel  axes  X',  Y'  we  have  by  the  theorem  of 
parallel  axes  (page  173) 

(6) 


D'xy  =  Dxy  +  Mx  y, 


where  x,  y  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  mass  0  with  reference  to 
X'    Y' 

If  the  line  coincides  with  the  axis  of  X  or  F  we  have 


Dxy  =  0,     D'xy  =  Mxy (7) 
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We  see,  then,  that  the  product  of  inertia  of  a  homogeneous  material 
line  with  reference  to  any  pair  of  rectangular  axes  is,  like  the  moment  of 
inertia,  the  same  as  for  a  system  consisting  of  a  particle  of  one  sixth 
the  mass  at  each  end  and  a  particle  of  two  thirds  the  mass  at  the  centre 
of  i7iass. 

[(2)  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Homogeneous  Material  Triangle. — 
Let  A,  B,  C  represent  the  angles  of  a  triangle;  a,  6,  c  the  sides  opposite 
respectively;  h  the  altitude  for  any  side  6,  and 

S  the  surface  density.    Then  the  mass  of  the      ^ 

triangle  is  ^^ 


M  = 


Sbh 


Take  an  elementary  strip  parallel  to  the  side  a 
6  at  a  distance  y  from  the  vertex  B,  and  let  x 
be  the  length  of  this  strip  and  dy  its  thickness.    Then  we  have 


x:  y  ::b:h,    or    x  =  —y. 

The  area  of  the  strip  is  xdy  =  —y  dy,  and  its  mass  is  m  =  —y  dy. 

h  h 


We 


can  consider  this  strip  as  a  material  line.  Its  moment  of  inertia  with  ref- 
erence to  the  coincident  line  is  then  zero.  With  reference  to  the  parallel 
line  through  the  vertex  B  it  is  then  my".  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
triangle     'th  reference  to  this  line  is  then 


lb'  =  I  my^=  I    —y^dy  = -^  =  M—. 


(1) 


For  the  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  0  we  have  by  the 
theorem  of  parallel  axes  (page  173) 


lb  =  Ib'  -M 


3  y      18 


For  the  axis  coinciding  with  the  base  6  we  have 


lb"  =  Ib+  M 


=  M 


6 


(3) 


(3) 


Now  take  any  axis  AD  through  the  vertex  A  in  the  plane  of  the  tri- 
angle.    Let  pi,  Pi  be  the  perpendiculars  from  B 
and  C  on  AD.     Produce  the  side  DC  to  intersec- 
tion D  with  AD,  and  let  the  distance  AD  =  I. 
Let  Ml  be  the  mass  of  the  triangle  ADB,  so  that 

Ml  =  — \     The  moment  of  inertia  of  this  tri- 

2 

angle  with  reference  to  the  line  AD  coinciding 
with  the  base  is,  from  (3), 


7.  -  Ml—  _ 


12  ' 


M, 


Let  Mi  be  the  area  of  the  triangle  ADO,  so  that 
dlpi 


The  moment  of  inertia  of  this  tri- 
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angle  with  reference  to  AD  coinciding  with  its  base  is,  from  (3), 


0 


"is" 


Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  given  triangle  ABG  with  reference 
to  AD  is 

/'  =  Ii  -  ^»'  =  13  ^^'^  -  P''^  ^T^^'~  ^'^  '  6^'"  "*'  ^'^^  **"  ^*'^' 
But  — (pi  —  Pi)  is  the  mass  3f  of  the  triangle  ADC,  and 


-(Pi'   +P1P2+P2')   =  - 


fWf 


'f^J} 


Hence 


"=f[(f)'-(f)^(^^)"]. 


.    .    (4) 


That  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  homogeneous  triangle  about  any  line 
is  the  same  as  for  a  system  consisting  of  a  particle  of  one  third  the  mass 
of  the  triangle  placed  at  the  middle  point  of  each  side. 

If  the  axis  through  A  is  at  right  angles  to  the  side  6  we  have  then_ 


^^  -  3  LW    "^  \3  tan  A)   +  (3  "^  2  tan  J'' 
or 


6'  + 


tan  A  '*'  tan^J     '      ^^^ 


I         The  distance  from  this  axis  to  the  centre  of  masa 
J    Ois 


Hb  +  -^ 

3  V        tan  A 


Therefore  by  the  theorem  of  parallel  axes  (page  173)  the  moment  of 
inertia  with  reference  to  a  line  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  at  right  angles 
to  the  side  6  through  the  centre  of  mass  is 


j,  =  /,  _jf._^6  +  ___j   =-lb   -__^  +  __j. 


(6) 


Now  the  plane  of  the  triangle  is  a  plane  of  symmetry,  and  therefore 
(page  223)  the  line  through  the  centre  of  mass  at  right  angles  to  this 
plane  is  a  principal  axis  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

We  have  then  for  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  a  line 
through  the  centre  of  mass  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle 


I,  =  li,  +  A  =  ^Ih^  +  b^-J!L 

18  \  tan  A      tan''  Aj 


+  r7r^l  =3g(«'  +  6^  +  e^    (7> 
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Draw  the  line  BD  from  the  apex  B  to  the  middle  point  D  of  the  base  6, 
and  let  this  line  make  the  angle  oo  with  the  base.     This  line  is  a  line  of 
symmetry,  passes  through  the  centre  of  mass  0,  and  bisects  every  line 
parallel  to  the  base.     Then  if  E,  F  are  the 
middle  points  of  the  other  sides,  we  have  EF=  d 

—  and  EN  =  FN  =  — .    Taking  -M  concen- 
2  4*3 

trated  at  J),  E  and  F,  we  have  for  the  moment 

of  inertia  with  reference  to  the  line  BD 


Ir  =  -M  h  sm  a?     = si 

3      \4  J  24 


sin"  GO. 


(8) 


Now  suppose  an  ellipse  inscribed  in  the  tri- 
angle ABG  touching  two  of  the  sides  AB,  BC 
in  their  middle  points  E,  F.  Then  it  touches 
the  third  side  AC  in  its  middle  point  B.  Since 
EF  is  parallel  to  AC,  the  tangent  at  B,  the 
straight  line  BD  is  a  line  of  symmetry  and 

passes  through  the  middle  point  Not  EF  and  the  centre  of  mass  0,  which 
is  also  the  centre  of  the  ellipse. 

Let  OD  =  r,  and  let  Oe  =  r*  be  the  semi-conjugate  diameter,  parallel 
to  A  C,  and  go  the  angle  between  r  and  r'.  Then,  since  the  area  of  an 
ellipse  is  equal  to  ;r  x  rectangle  of  the  semi-axes,  we  have  for  the  area 
-d'  of  the  ellipse 

J'  =  Ttrr'  sin  oo. 

1  3 

Now  ON  =  — r,  and  hence  from  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  EN^  =  —r^J 
3  4 

If  then  we  take  ~M  concentrated  at  D,  E  and  F,  we  have  for  the 
o 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  with  reference  to  the  line  BD 


2  3  MA" 
Ir  =  —M  .  — r '  sm"  00  =  —  .  ——. 

3  4  2     ffV 


(9) 


We  see  then  that  the  moments  of  inertia  with  reference  to  OD,  OE,  OF 
are  inversely  proportional  to  ODf,  OE^,  OF'.  This  is  also  the  case  for  the 
ellipse  of  inertia.  The  ellipse  of  inertia  coincides  then  with  the  inscribed 
ellipse  at  the  points  D,  E,  F,  and  also  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  diameters 
through  these  points.  But  two  conies  cannot  cut  each  other  in  six  points 
unless  they  are  identical.  Hence  the  inscribed  ellipse  is  an  ellipse  of 
inertia.     Let 


^e  any  semi-diameter  of  this  ellipse,  where  p  is  any  arbitrary  distance  and 
K  is  the  radius  of  gyration  for  the  axis  coinciding  with  I. 

Then  the  square  of  the  reciprocal  of  any  semi-dameter  f -=j  =  — jj  mul- 
tiplied by  the  mass  M  is  proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  Mk^  with 
reference  to  the  coincident  line  through  the  centre  of  mass  O. 

We  can  take  p  any  arbitrary  length.    Thus  in  the  present  case  we  have 


M      Ir  A'" 

—  :=  — ,  or  from  (9)  o*  =  — . 


2;r' 
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For  this  value  of  p  the  ellipse  of  inertia  is  tangent  at  the  middle  points 
D,  E,  F  of  the  sides. 

If  we  take  ^^  =  ^  ^e  have  p«  =  -^. 

For  this  value  of  p  the  ellipse  circumscribing  the  triangle  and  having 
its  centre  at  the  centre  of  mass  0  is  the  ellipse  of  inertia. 

Let  Kr,  Kr'  be  the  radii  of  gyration  for  the  axes  r  and  /,  and  kx,  Ky  be 
the  radii  of  gyration  for  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipse.     From  (8)  we 
6  sin  a?         ,  ,  h         ^    , 

have  Kr  = 7=r,  and  from  (2)  Kr'  = =~.     We  have  then 

24/6  3  |/2 

-  fl  -  ^J^       .'  _  ^  _  3i/2/3'' 
~  Kr  ~  b  sin  ca'  ~  Kr'   ~        h      ' 

The  lengths  of  the  principal  semi-axes  are  — ,  — .    Now  the  parallelo- 

Kx     Ky 

gram  upon  two  conjugate  semi-diameters  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  the 
principal  semi-axes.    Hence 

P*  16  4/13 

rr'  sin  00  =  ,     or     =  —rr — . 

KxKy  KxKy  oh 

We  have  also  from  (7) 


Kx'   +  Ky- 


=4(«^  +  ^^+4 


Solving  these  two  equations,  we  obtain  for  the  principal  axes  at  the 
centre  of  mass,  if  zJ  =  —  =  the  area  of  the  triangle, 

^''^  ""  72  L^^'  ■•"  ^°  "^  ^^^  "^  i/(a"  +  &'  +  cY  -  48JM ;      .     (10) 

'*'^'  =  4L^^'  "^  *'  "^  ''"^  ~  4/(a^  +  6«  +  cy  -  48JM  .     .     (11) 

We  have  then  for  the  angle  Qx  which  the  principal  axis  of  X  makes 
with  the  base  6 

h' 

h^                             18  ~  '^"^ 
Kx'  cos"  Bx  +  Ky'  sin''  Bx  =  rr-,     or    cos"  Bx  =  -^ ;.       (12) 

lo  Kx    —  /Cy 

Equation  (12)  locates  the  principal  axis  of  X  with  reference  to  the 
base  b. 

For  any  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  through  the  centre  of  mass, 
making  the  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  X,  we  have  then 

Kx'  cos"  a  +  Ky'  sin"  a  =  k' (13) 

Cou.  1.  For  an  isosceles  triangle  we  have  a  =  c,  and  A"  =  e"  —  -^. 
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Hence  from  (10),  (11)  and  (12),  kx^  =  — ,  Ky'  =  r^,   and  cos"  e^  =  1  or 

Gx  =  0.  Hence  the  principal  axes  at  the 
centre  of  mass  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  are 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  base  6,  and 
we  have  for  the  moment  of  inertia  /  with  ref- 
erence to  any  line  OR  in  the  plane  of  the 
triangle  through  the  centre  of  mass  0,  making 
the  angle  a  with  the  base  6, 

I  =  —r^-  cos"  a  +  -T-7-  sin*  a. 

For  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to    '^ 
a  line  OZ  through  the  centre  of  mass  0  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
triangle,  we  have  from  (7) 


/.  =  ^(^'  4-  ll- 


(15) 


For  any  line  through  the  centre  of  mass  making  the  angles  a,  /3,  y 
mth  the  principal  axes,  we  have 

Mh"  Mb""  Ml  3    \ 

/  =  -TTT  cos"  a  +  -^ttCOs"  /J  +  ^7^1  A"  +  ^5")  cos"  y.    .     (16) 


18 


18 


18 


Cor.  2,  For  an  equilateral  triangle  we  have  for  any  line  in  the  plane  of 
the  triangle  through  the  centre  of  mass 


7  = 


JJf6" 


no  matter  what  the  angle  with  the  base  6. 
For  the  polar  moment  of  inertia 


Iz  = 


Mb"" 
12  • 


For  any  line  through  the  centre  of  mass 

r       JlfJ"       „         Mb""        ,  _   ,  JfZ>"       , 

I  =  -XT-  cos"  a  +  -——  cos"  /3  +  — — -  cos"  ;'. 
»4                        34  1» 


V 

y 

o 

B 
h 

/^ 

V    ^ 

CoR.  3.  For  a  right-angled  triangle  we  have  a=h, 
a"  +  ¥  =  e". 

Hence  from  (10),  (11)  and  (12) 


c"  -f  \/c*  -  3;i"6"         ,      c"  -  Vc*  -  3^'^' 

KX    =  TTH i      *^y    —  — 


36 


36 


cos-"  fix  = 


l8-^^ 
K-a;"  —  ICy^ 


Also,  we  have 
I  =  Mkx^  cos"  a  +  MiCy^  sin"  a,    Iz  = 


Mc" 

Ts"' 


Ih 


~18~ 


Ja  = 


Jf6' 
18 
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Product  of  Inertia. — Take  as  before  an  elementary  strip  parallel  to  the 

side  6  at  a  distance  y  from  the  ver- 
tex B.     Then  we  have  as  before  the 

mass  of  this  strip  m  =  —y  dy,  and 

its  length  x  =  -y. 

From  page  228  we  have  for 
the  product  of  inertia  of  this  strip 
for  two  rectangular  axes  JT,  Y 
through  its  centre  of  mass,  the 
slice  being  in  the  plane  XY  and 
making  an  angle  a  with  the  axis 
of  X, 

— -  sin  a  cos  a  =  — — -  sm  a  cos  a .  y^dy. 

Let  BD  be  a  line  of  symmetry  passing  through  the  vertex  B  and  the 
middle  D  of  the  side  6,  and  therefore  passing  through  the  centre  of  mass 
N  of  the  slice.  Let  p  be  the  distance  BN,  and  let  the  line  BN  make  the 
angle  oo  with  the  side  6. 


Then  we  have  p&in  oo  =  y,  or  p  = 


_    y 


-,  and  the  co-ordinates  of  the 


sm  CO 

centre  of  mass  iV  for  two  parallel  rectangular  axes  X',  Y'  through  the 
vertex  B  are 

—  y 

X  =  p  cos  {oo  +  a)  =  —  -. cos  (ca  +  a) ; 

sin  00 


y  =  p  ?,\n{oo  +  a)  = 


sin  {oo  +  a). 


The  product  of  inertia  of  the  slice  with  reference  to  these  axes  is  then 


d'xy  =  dxy  +  tnxy 
Sb 


Sb 


12h^ 


sin  a  cos  a  y*dy  +  ,    .  .      sin  {oo  +  a)  cos  {oo  +  a)y*dy. 


The  product  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  with  reference  to  the  two  rectan- 
gular axes  X',  Y'  through  the  vertex  B  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle,  if 
the  side  6  makes  the  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  X',  is  then 


D'xy   = 


'  xy 


-h 


Sb*  ,  ,  Sb         . 

—-r^  sin  a  cos  a  y^dy  +  - — ^-^ —  sm  {oo  +  a)  cos  {oo  +  a)  y*dy 
\in  ix  sin   00 


Sb* 


Sb*h    . 

=  -jTT-  sin  a  cos  a  +  i — ^-^ — 
48  4  sin"  CO 


sin  {oo  +  a)  cos  {oo  +  a) 


M_ 
2 


—  sin  a  cos  a  +  .  ., 
12  sin"  00 


sin  {oo  +  a)  cos  {oo  + 


.]. 


(17) 


The  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  triangle  are 
-         27i  ,  -         2A 


3  sin  00 


cos  {00+  a), 


y  = 


3  sin  00 


sin  {oo  +  a). 
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The  product  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  with  reference  to  two  rectangular 
axes  X,  Y  through  the  centre  of  mass  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle,  if  the 
side  b  makes  the  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  X,  is  then 

-  -    if  r&' 

Bxy  =  Vxy  —  Mx  y  =  —\  —  sin  a  cos  a 

W  "1 

+  3  3^^»  a,  sin  ((»  +  a)  cos  {oo  +  a)  \ .     (18) 

This  is  the  same  as  for  a  particle  of  one  third  the  mass  M  at  the  middle 
point  of  each  side.  y" 

We  see,  then,  that  the  product  of  inertia  of  a  homo- 
geneous triangle  with  reference  to  any  pair  of  rectangu- 
lar axes  is,  like  the  moment  of  inertia,  the  same  as  for 
a  system  consisting  of  one  thii'd  the  mass  of  the  triangle 
placed  at  the  middle  point  of  each  side. 

We  have  then  for  the  two  axes  X",  Y"  through  the 
vertex  A  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle,  if  the  side  6  makes 
the  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  X", 

MFb''  c* 

ly'xy  =  "T    ^  sin  a  cos  a  +  -7  sin  (A  +  a)  cos  (A  +  a) 

[b  sin  «  +  c  sin  (A  +  a)]  [6  cos  a  +  c  cos  {A  +  g)]~| 
+  4  J> 

or  reducing, 

jy'xy  =  -^    6'  sin  a  cos  a  +  C  sin  {A  +  a)  cos  (A  +  a)  -\-  -^  sin  i2a+A)    . 
The  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  mass  are 


—      &  cos  a  -\-  c  cos  (A  +  a) 
X  = :: , 


—      6  sin  a  4-  c  sin  {A  +  a) 

y  = o • 


Hence  we  have  also 
Dxy  =  jy'xy  -Mxy  =  jg-l  6* 


sm  a  cos  a 


+  <?  sin  {A  +  a)  cos  (4  +  a)  - 

Cor.     If  a  =  0,  we  have,  from  (18)  and  (19), 

Mh^     _  MhV 


he 


sin  (2a  +  £) 


]■ 


(19) 


J^xv  — 


h 6"] 

n^        2J" 


**  ~  18  tan  00        18  [_tan 

For  an  isosceles  triangle  m  =  90  and  therefore  sin  (a?  x  a)  =  00s  a  and 
cos  ((»  +  a)  =  —  sin  a,  and  we  have  from  (18) 


MVIb-'      h\   .  "1 

If  in  this  a  =  0,  we  have  Bxy  =  0. 


For  an  equilateral  triangle  a*  =  90  and  t^  =  t6',  hence  JDxy  —  0. 
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(3)  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Homogeneous  Material  Parallelogram. 

— Since  a  parallelogram  is  composed  of  two  g 

equal  triangles  ABC  and  BBC,  and  since 

the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  triangle  with 

reference  to  any  line  is  the  same  as  for  one 

third  the  mass  at  the  middle  of  each  side,     ^' 
'it  is  evident  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of 

a  parallelogram  with  reference  to  any  line  is  the  same  as  for  a  particle  of 

one  sixth  the  mass  of  the  parallelogram  at  the  middle  point  of  each  side, 

and  a  particle  of  07ie  third  the  mass 
of  the  parallelogram  at  its  centre  of 
mass. 

If  A  is  the  acute  angle  and  the 
adjacent  sides  are  AC  —  b  and  AB  = 
c,  we  have  then  for  the  line  EG 
through  the  centre  of  mass  0  in  the 
plane  of  the  parallelogram,  parallel 
to  the  side  b, 


B 

c 

^ 

D 

y^~ 

h__ 
/ 

O 

/k^"^^^ 

c/ 

_^^ 

< 

'g 

•s 

A 

b 

H 

c 

/6  =  3^l 


M 

sin  A]    =  T^  c''  sin"  A, 


(1) 


^3 /  12 

where  c  sin  vlis  the  altitude  h  of  the  parallelogram  for  the  bass  6. 

The  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  the  line  through  the  centre  of 
mass  O  in  the  plane  of  the  parallelogram,  at  right  angles  to  the  side  i,  is 

The  plane  of  the  parallelogram  is  a  plane  of  symmetry,  and  therefore 
(page  223)  the  line  through  the  centre  of  mass  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
is  a  principal  axis  at  the  centre  of  mass.  .        .^      ^ 

We  have  then  for  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  a  line 
through  the  centre  of  mass  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  parallelo- 
gram 

I-  =  I,  +  Ir,=  E(b^  +c") (3) 

For  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  any  line  in  the  plane  of 
the  parallelogram  through  the  centre  of  mass  0,  making  the  angle  B  with 
the  side  b,  we  have 

.=  -(|s.(.-«)y.4(^-)' 


Mr 


c'  sin"  (A-S)  +  6'  sin"  6 


(4) 


The  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  a  line  HF  in  the  plane  of  the 
parallelogram  through  the  centre  of  mass  0,  parallel  to  the  side  c,  is 

Ic  =  —  -  sin  ^    =  — -6"  sin"  ^ (6) 

'^         3  \2  /         12 

Now  suppose  an  ellipse  inscribed  in  the  parallelogram  touching  the 
sides  at  the  middle  points  E,  F,  G,  H.  The  area  //  of  the  parallelo- 
gram is 

A 
c  sin  il  =  -r . 


A  =^bc  sin  A;    hence. 
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"We  have  then,  from  (1), 

M    ^*      M        /I' 
lb  = 


12  -S"        S-.^fV 


(I)" 


We  see  then  that  the  moments  of  inertia  with  reference  to  OE,  OF  are 
inversely  proportional  to  OE^,  OF^.  The  inscribed  ellipse  is  therefore  an 
ellipse  of  inertia.     Let 

be  any  semi-diameter,  where  p  is  any  arbitrary  distance  and  k  is  the 
radius  of  gyration  for  the  coincident  line.      Then  the  square  of  the 

reciprocal  of  any  semi- diameter  (—  =  — j- 1  multiplied  by  the  mass  M  is 

proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  Mk"^  with  reference  to  the  coincident 
line  through  the  centre  of  mass  0. 
We  have  then  in  the  present  case 

M  lb  .        ^' 

=  _      or    p^  =  -. 


(4) 


Let  Kb,  Kc  be  the  radii  of  gyration  for  the  axes  EG  and  HF,  parallel 
respectively  to  the  sides  a  and  c,  and  let  kx  and  Ky  be  the  radii  of  gyration 
for  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipse.    From  (1)  and  (5)  we  have 

c  sin  J.  h  sin  A 

Kb  = -r-,       tCc  =     o     ,-    . 

24/3  3  ^3 

We  have  then 


Kb       c  sin  J.'  Kc       b  sin  A' 

The  lengths  of  the  principal  semi-axes  are  — ,  — .    Now  the  parallelo- 

Kx     Ky 

gram  upon  two  conjugate  semi-diameters  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  the 
principal  semi-axes.     Hence 

^„    ^^  .     ,         P*  1  12  12 

OE.  OF sm  A  =  -^—-,    or     =  - — -. — 7=-r. 

t^xKy  KxKy       oc  sm  .4      ^ 

We  have  also,  from  (3), 

¥  +  c* 


K^  +  x-y   = 


13 


Solving  these  two  equations,  we  obtain  for  the  principal  axes,  if  ^  is 
the  area  of  the  parallelogram  =  he  sin  .4, 

Kx^  =  -^U'  +  c»  -  4/(6«  +  ef  -4.A^,      ...    (6) 
Ky^  =  ^|_6'  +  C  -f  4/(6»  +  c")*  -  4^  J.      ...     (7) 
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"We  have  then  for  the  angle  Qx  which  the  principal  axis  of  JT  makes 
with  the  side  6 


c*  sin'  A 


Kx'  cos"  Bx  +  Ky^  sin''  Bx  = 


(?  sin"  A 
12      ' 


or      cos"  Bx  = 


12 


-^/ 


iCa;"  —   iCy' 


(8) 


Equation  (8)  locates  the  principal  axis  of  X  with  reference  to  the  side  6. 

For  any  line  in  the  plane  of  the  parallelogram  through  the  centre  of 
mass,  making  the  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  X,  we  have 


iCx  cos"  a  +  /<■«"  sm"  a  =  k-" 


(9) 


Cob.  For  a  rectangle  c  =  h,    c  sin  A  =  h,     A  =  90°  and  J  =  bh. 
A"  6" 

Hence  tc^*  =  -— ,     ><-/  =  —-,    6x  =  0,  and  therefore  the  principal  axes 

at  the  centre  of  mass  are  parallel  to  6  and  h. 

We  have  then  for  any  line  OR  in  the  plane  of  the  rectangle  through 
the  centre  of  mass,  making  the  angle  a  with  the  base, 


^      JfTi"        ,  Mb* 

I  =  — -r-  cos"  a  +  — —  sin"  a. 
12  12 


Ix  = 


Hence 

Mh*  _  MV 

~W      ^^  ~  l2"'   • 
and  for  the  polar  moment  of  inertia 
J/(Zi"  +  6") 


Iz  = 


12 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


For  any  line  through  the  centre  of  mass  making  the  angles  a,  fi,  y, 
with  the  principal  axes 

^      MK"      ,  M¥      ,  ^      M(h^  +  &") 

1=  To-cos"  a  +  —-cos"  /3  +  '-  cos"  y.      .    .    (13) 

i«  12  12 

[Product  of  Inertia. — Take  an  elementary  strip  parallel  to  the  side 
5  at  a  distance  y  from  the  centre  of 
mass  0. 

The  mass  of  this  strip  is  m  =  dhdy, 
and  its  length  is  b. 

From  page  228  we  have  for  the 
product  of  inertia  of  this  strip  for  two 
rectangular  axes  X,  F,  through  its 
centre  of  mass,  the  strip  being  in  the 
plane  XY  and  making  an  angle  a  with 
the  axis  of  X, 

dxy  =  — — -  sm  a  cos  a  =  — -  sm  a  cos  a .  dy. 

Let  EFhe  a  line  of  symmetry  passing  through  the  middle  points  ^and 
F  of  the  two  opposite  sides  A  G,  BD,  and  therefore  passing  through  the 
centre  of  mass  N  of  the  strip.    Let  p  be  the  distance  ON,  making  the 

,  and  the  co- 


angle  A  with  the  side  b.     Then  p  sin  A  =  y,     or    p  = 


y 

sin  A 
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ordinates  of  the   centre  of  mass  iV  for  two  parallel  rectangular    axes 
through  the  centre  of  mass  0  are 


x  =  pQos{A  +  a)  =  -^-^  cos  {A  +  a), 

y 


y  =  p&m{A  +  a)  = 


sin  J. 


sin  (4  +  oc). 


The  product  of  inertia  of  the  strip  with  reference  to  these  axes  is  then 

SI 


uxy  =axy  +  mxy  =  -—s,\n  a  cos  a.  dy-{-    .  , 

i«  sin  ^ 


sin  {A  +  a)  cos  {A  +  oc)y*dy. 


The  product  of  inertia  of  the  parallelogram  with  reference  to  two  rect- 
angular axes  X,  F,  through  the  centre  of  mass  O  in  the  plane  of  the 
parallelogram,  if  the  side  b  makes  the  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  X,  is 


— r-  sin  a  cos  a.dy  + 
_h    ^'^ 
a 


sin 


^-T  sin  (A  +  a)  cos  (A  +  a)y^dy, 


or,  since  Sbh  —  M  =  the  mass  of  the  parallelogram, 

Mr  h''  1 

Dxy  =  ^r    5*  sin  a  cos  a  +    .  ,      sin  {A  +  a)  cos  (A  ■{■  a)    .     (14) 

Cob.  1 .  For  a  rectangle  ^=90°,  sin  {A + a)=cos  a,  cos  (-4 + a)  =  —  sin  a, 
and  hence 


Dxy  =  -7^(5"  —  A")  sin  a  cos  a. 


(15) 


For  a  square  b  =  h  and  Dxy  =  0. 

Cor.  2.  We  see  from  (14)  that  the  product  of  inertia  of  a  parallelogram 
for  any  pair  of  rectangular  axes  is,  like  the  moment  of  inertia,  the  same 

as  for  a  particle  of  -Mat  the  middle  point  of  each  side  and  ,.M  at  the 
6  o 

centre  of  mass. 

[(4)  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Homogeneous  Circular  Disk. — Let 
r  be  the  radius  and  p  the  radius  of  any  elementary  circular  strip  of  thick- 
ness dp.  Then  the  area  of  this  element  is 
^Ttpdp,  and  if  S  is  the  surface  density,  its 
mass  is  27tdpdp. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  this  strip  with 
reference  to  the  axis  OZ  through  the  centre 
of  mass  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
disk  is  then 

27iSp''dp, 

and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  disk  with 
reference  to  this  axis  is  therefore 


Ie=    /    2ndp*dp  = 


2     • 
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or,  since  the  mass  of  the  disk  is  if  =  rcdj-^,  we  have 

Iz  =  M-. 


The  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  any  line  OX  or  OF  through 
the  centre  of  mass  in  the  plane  of  the  disk  is  evidently  the  same  for  all 
lines.     We  have  then 


Ix  =  ly     and    Ix  +  ly  ^=  Iz' 


Hence 


Ix  =  Iy  =  -^  =  M- 


jri 


The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  homogeneous  circular  disk  is  then  the  same 
as  for  a  particle  of  one  eighth  the  mass  of  the 
Y  disk  at  the  extremities  of  any  two  rectangular 

diameters  and  a  particle  of  one  half  the  mass  of 
the  disk  at  its  centre. 

For  a  hollow  disk  let  n  be  the  outside  and  r% 
the  inside  radius.    Then  we  have 


— X 


Iz  =  J^    %7i8p^dp  =  Y(r,«  -  r,% 


or  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  disk  minus 
z  that  of  the  hollow  space.    But 

ri*  -  r^*  =  (r,»  +  r^'Xri^  -  ra')     and    7t8{ri^  -  n*)  =  M. 
Hence  we  have 

Jz  =  ^M(ri'  +  r,«)    and    Ix  =  ly  =  jM(r^'  +  r^). 
For  a  circular  ring  we  have  ri  =  ra  =  r,  and  hence 


Iz  =  Mr\    Ix  =  Iy  =  -Mr\ 

Product  of  Inertia. — Every  diameter  through  the  centre  of  mass  is  a 
line  of  symmetry.  If  then  we  take  any  pair  of  rectangular  axes  X,  Y, 
through  the  centre  of  mass  0  in  the  plane  of 
the  circle,  we  have  for  any  value  of  x  two  equal 
particles  m,  m,  with  equal  and  opposite  ordi- 
nates  +  y,  —  y.  The  product  of  inertia  2inxy 
for  these  two  particles  is  then  zero.  The  same 
holds  for  every  pair  of  particles.  Hence  the 
product  of  inertia  for  a  homogeneous  circular 
disk  for  any  pair  of  rectangular  axes  through 
the  centre  of  mass  in  the  plane  of  the  disk  is 
zero.    We  have  then 

lyxy  =  Mxy. 

Hence,  the  prodtict  of  inertia  of  a  homoge- 
neous circular  disk  for  any  pair  of  rectangular  axes  is,  like  the  moment 
of  inertia,  the  same  as  for  a  particle  of  one  eighth  the  mass  of  the  disk 
at  the  extremities  of  any  two  rectangular  diameters  and  a  particle  of  one 
half  the  mass  of  the  disk  at  its  centime  of  mass. 
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(5)  Moment   of  Inertia  of  a   Homogeneous   Ellipse.  —  Let  the 

semi-transverse  axis  be  a  and  the  semi-conjugate  axis  be  h.     Let  a  circle 
be  described  about  the  ellipse,  so  that  its 
radius  Oa  is  equal  to  the  semi-transverse 
axis  a. 

Tlien  we  have  for  the  ratio  of  the  mass 
of  any  element  cc  of  the  ellipse  to  that  of 
the  corresponding  element  CG  of  the  circle 


CO 

~C0 


BB 


Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
ellipse  with  reference  to  the  principal  axis 

6 
OF  is—  times  that  of  the  circle.     In  the 

a 

same  way  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 

a 
ellipse  with  reference  to  the  principal  axis  OX  is  r  times  that  of  the  circle. 

We  have  then  from  the  preceding  article,  since  ^ita?  is  the  mass  of  the 
circle  and  8itah  =.  M\%  the  mass  of  the  ellipse, 


/«  = 


dnba* 
laT 


=^M 


4' 


Ix  =  Mj, 


and  for  the  principal  axis  OZ 


Iz  =  M 


a' +  6' 


For  a  hollow  elliptical  disk  the  moment  of  inertia  is  equal  to  that  for 
the  whole  disk  minus  that  for  the  hollow  space. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  homogeneous  ellipse  is  then  the  same  as 
for  a  particle  of  one  eighth  the  mass  of  the  ellipse  at  the  extremities  of 
the  two  principal  axes  and  a  particle  of  one  half  the  mass  of  the  ellipse 
at  its  centre  of  mass. 

Product  of  Inertia.  — The  same  holds  for  product  of  inertia  also. 
Hence  the  product  of  inertia  of  a  homogeneous  ellipse  with  reference  to 
two  rectangular  axes  X,  F,  through  the  centre  of  mass  in  the  plane  of  the 
ellipse  is 


JJxv  


M 


(a*  —  ¥)  sin  a  cos  «, 


and  for  any  two  rectangular  axes  is  the  same  as  for  a  particle  of  one  eighth 
the  mass  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  principal  axes  and  a  particle  of  one 
half  the  mass  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

[(6)  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Homogeneous  Parabola. — Let  c  be 
the  chord  AB,  and  h  the  height  CD,  and  8  the 
surface  density. 

Then  the  mass  of  the  parabola  is 

2 
M  =  -8ch, 

O 

and  the  distance  BO  of  the  centre  of  mass  0  from 
the  vertex  is 

3 
BO  =  -h. 

0 
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Let  y  be  che  length  of  an  elementary  strip  aJb  parallel  to  the  chord  c  at  a 
distance  x  from  D.     Then  we  have 

x-.y^wh-.i?,     or     y  =  ca/—. 
'    h 

The  area  of  this  strip  is  then  ydx  =  edx/u  —  and  its  mass  is 

'     li 

m  =  ScdxA/^. 
We  have  then  for  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  the  line  BY' 


For  the  principal  axis  OY  through  the  centre  of  mass  we  have  then 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  strip  ab  with  reference  to  the  principal 
axis  OX  is  (page  228)  ^.    Hence 

I/O 


Jo     ^^      Jo    l^/^f 


dx        8(^h       Mc^. 


Therefore  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  0^  is 

Iz  =^  Ix  +  ly 


''=H{t}'^'>} 


Product  of  Inertia. — The  product  of  inertia  of  the  elementary  strip 
for  two  rectangular  axes  X,  Y  through  its  centre  of  mass,  the  strip  being 
in  the  plane  XY  and  making  an  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  X,  is,  from  page 
228, 

,         my''  .                       Sc"     .  3 

<^xy  =  -TTT  sm  a  cos  a  = r  sm  «  cos  a .  x  dx. 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  mass  for  two  parallel  rectangular  axes 
through  the  centre  of  mass  0  are 

X  =  (k^  —  a;]cos  a,     y  =  —  i-^h,  —  a;jsin  a 

The  product  of  inertia  of  the  strip  with  reference  to  these  axes  is 

—        5c'      .  3,         5c  sin  a:  cos  a/3,         \»  * , 

dxy  +  mxy  = r  sin  a  cos  a .  x  dx  —  -. [~h  —  x\  x  dx. 

12/1*  h^  \5  / 

Integrating  between  the  limits  x  =  0  and  a;  =  7i,  we  have  for  the  prod- 
uct of  inertia  of  the  parabola  with  reference  to  two  rectangular  axes  X, 
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Y,  through  the  centre  of  mass  0  in  the  plane  of  the  parabola,  if  the  prin- 
cipal axis  DC  makes  the  angle  ol  with  the  axis  of  X, 


■^^  |_l<o         20  J 


sm  a  cos  a. 


Equimomental  System. — We  can  easily  prove  that  the  moment  and 
product  of  inertia  with  reference  to  any  line  or  pair  of  rectangular  axes  is 

the  same  as  for  a  system  consisting  of  a  particle  of  -^M  at  the  extremities 

4 
E  and  F  of  the  axis  OF,  a  particle  of  —if  at  the  vertex  D,  a  particle  of 

oO 

6  8 

—  M  at  the  middle  of  the  chord  AB  at  C,  and  a  particle  of  —  if  at  the  cen- 

tre  of  mass  O. 

[(7)  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Regular  Homogeneous  Right  Prism 
in  General. — Let  the  constant  area  of  cross- 
section  of  a  right  prism  be  A.  Take  the  end 
planes  horizontal  and  let  d  =  oo  be  the  depth 
of  the  prism  or  length  of  the  axis  oo  through 
the  centres  of  mass  of  the  end  planes. 

Take  an  elementary  slice  parallel  to  the 
end  planes,  of  depth  <iy.  The  mass  of  this 
element,  if  S  is  the  density,  is 

m  =  SAdy. 

Let  Ku  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
element  for  any  line  oa  in  its  plane  through 
the  centre  of  mass  o.  Then  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  element  with  reference  to  this 
axis  is 

mKa  =  SAKa^dy. 

Take  a  parallel  line  OA  through  the  centre  of  mass  0  of  the  prism  at  a 
distance  y  from  oa.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  element  with  ref- 
erence to  OA  is,  by  the  theorem  of  parallel  axes  (page  218), 


Jf/co'  +  my^  =  SAKd'dy  +  SAy^'dy. 

d 
If  we  integrate  between  the  limits  of  y  =  +  —  and  y  = 


2' 


we  have 


for  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  prism  with  reference  to  any  line  OA 
through  the  centre  of  mass  0  of  the  prism  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 

d* 
la  =  SAKa'd  +  dA—, 


or,  since  SAd  =  if  =  the  mass  of  the  prism, 


Ia=  MKa"  +  M— 


(1) 


Let  Kv  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  an  elementary  slice  with  reference 
to  a  vertical  line  o  V  through  the  centre  of  mass  o.  Then  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  every  element  with  reference  to  this  axis  is 

tUKv^  =  SAKvdy. 
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d  d 

Integrating  between  the  limits  y=+— ,2^=—  — ,  we  have  for  the 

moment  of  inertia  of  the  prism  with  reference  to  the  vertical  line  OV 
through  the  centre  of  mass  0  of  the  prism 


Iv  =  rnKv"". 


(2) 


These  equations  are  general  for  any  regular  homogeneous  right  prism, 
whatever  the  shape  of  the  bases. 

(8)  Moment  of  Inertiaof  a  Regular  Homogeneous  Right  Triangular 
Prism. — Let  h  be  the  altitude  of  the  triangular  bases  for  any  side  b.  Then 
we  have  for  the  line  oh  through  the  centre  of  mass  0  of  an  end  parallel 
to  the  side  &,  from  page  339, 

^6    =^. 


Hence  from  equation  (1),  page  343,  for  the  parallel  line  OB  through 
the  centre  of  mass  0,  if  M  is  the  mass  of  the  prism. 


h^  d^ 


(1) 


For  the  vertical  line  OF  through  the 
centre  of  mass  0  we  have,  from  page 
230, 

where  a,  b,  c  are  the  sides  respectively 
opposite  A,  B,  O. 

Hence,  from  equation  (3),  above, 

Iv-^^ia^'  +  F  +  c-^).      .    .     (3> 


For  the  line  through  0  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  BV  we  have^ 
page  330, 

^P  ^  18  V   "  tan  A  "^  tan=  aJ' 


Hence 


^.="(- 


tan^ 

bh 
tan  A 


+ 


tan=  A 

t&u^  A     '^      13' 


(3) 


We  see  then  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  regular  homogeneous  right 
triangular  prism  with  reference  to  any  line  through  the  centre  of  mass  is 

the  same  as  for  a  particle  of  z^Mat  the  middle  points  of  each  triangular 

lo 

2 
dde  of  each  base,  and  a  particle  of -Mat  the  centre  of  mass  of  each  face. 

Cob.  1.  If  the  bases  are  isosceles  triangles  we  have 

y"  ^         h  b 

«'  =  «'  =  '*'  +  !'    ^^^      t^T=2- 
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18    ■       12'     ^  34 

CoR.  2.  If  the  bases  are  equilateral  triangles  we  have 


13'    ^''  =  ^34+^l8' 


a'  =  &"  =  c^  =  ~h*,    and     -; —  .  _  _ 
3     '  tan -4      2 


i       c      a 
2  ^3" 


Hence 


J»  d* 


/,  =  if|-  +  3f§-, 


/.  =  i.ff5. 


COR.  3.  If  the  bases  are  right-angled  triangles  we  have 

h 


a  =  h,     (^  =  h^  +  !)■', 


tan^ 


=  &. 


Hence 


(9)  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Homogeneous  Right  Parallelopip- 
€don.  — Let  Ji  be  the  altitude  of  the  base  for  any  side  b.  Then  we  have 
for  the  line  ob  through  the  centre  of 
mass  0  of  an  end  parallel  to  the  side  b, 
from  page  238, 


Kb'  = 


13* 


Hence  from  equation  (1),  page  243, 
for  the  parallel  line  OB  through  the 
<;entre  of  mass  0,  if  M  is  the  mass  of 
-the  prism, 


M 


(1) 


For  the  vertical  line  OV  through  the 
centre  of  mass  0  we  have,  from  page  338, 


^t,'=j2(&»  +  c^. 


Hence  from  equation  (3),  page  244, 


M 


(2) 


For  the  line  through  0  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  ^F  we  have, 
page  236, 


Hence 


K-p'  =  -- (6"  +c^  cosM). 


Ip  =  — (6»  +  (P  +  c'cosM). 


(3) 
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We  see  then  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  homogeneous  right  paral- 

lelopipedon  is  the  same  as  for  a  particle  of  —M  at  the  centre  of  mass  of 

each  face. 

Cor.  If  the  bases  are  rectangular,  A  =  90°,  c  =  h,  and  we  have 

M  M  M 


For  a  cube,  h  =  h  =  d,  and 


Md' 


Iv  = 


6    ' 


(10)  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Homogeneous  Right  Cylinder. — 
Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  circular  base  and  d  the  depth  or  length. 

Then  for  any  line  oh  through  the  centre  of  mass. 
0  of  an  end  we  have,  from  page  240, 


Hence  from  equation  (1),  page  243,  for  a  par- 
allel line  through  the  centre  of  mass  0,  if  M  is 
the  mass  of  the  cylinder. 


r'  fP 


(1> 


240, 


For  the  geometrical  axis  OF  we  have,  page 


^-  =  2- 


Hence  from  equation  (2),  page  244, 


Iv  =  M- 


(3) 


For  a  hollow  circular  cylinder,  if  Vi  is  the  outside  and  r^  the  inside 
radius,  we  have,  page  240,  Kb""  =  j(r,»  +  ri")  and  /<•„*  =  -(r,"  +  r-,^). 
Hence 

7b  =  ^(n«  +  r,^)  +  Jf^,    Jt,  =  ^(r:»  +  r,»).    ;    .    .    (8> 


12 


2 


If  the  bases  are  ellipses,  let  the  semi-transverse  axis  be  a  and  the  semi- 
conjugate  axis  &.  Then  (page  241)  we  have  k^  =  ^,  x-a'  =  j,  «■«'  =  —^' 
Hence 

Ja  =  M^  +  M~,     Ib  =  M-+M~,     Iv  =  M—^-..     .     (4> 
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For  a  hollow  elliptical  cylinder  the  moment  of  inertia  is  equal  to  that 

for  the  whole  cylinder  minus  that  for  the  hollow  space. 

If  the  bases  are  parabolas,  let  c  be  the  chord  AB,  and  h  the  height  CD 
of  the  parabolic  bases  (page  241).  Then  we  have  for  the  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  parallel  to  h  and  c,  and  for 
the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  mass, 


KA'  = 


20' 


12,,  ,        c*        12    , 


175 


20       175 


(5) 


Hence 


,,c'       ,,ci»      ^        12,^,         d-      ^        ^t(?       127in 


(6) 


[(11)  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Homogeneous  Sphere. — Let  r  be 

the  radius,  and  take  a  circular  slice  at  a  distance  y  from  OX.    The  radius 
X  of  this  slice  is  given  by 

x"  =  r^  -  y\ 

The  area  of  the  slice  is  then  icx^=  7t{r^—y^. 
Its  volume  is  ndyir'  —  y^),  and  its  mass,  if  d 
the  density,  is 

m  =  dndyif  —  y^). 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  slice  about 
oris  then,  page  240, 


mx^      8it    . 


(1) 


Integrating  (1)  between  the  limits  y  =  +  r  and  y  =  0,  we  have  for  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  a  hemisphere  with  reference  to  the  line  OF  perpen- 
dicular to  its  base  at  the  centre,  since  the  mass  of  the  hemisphere  is 

2 
M=^87Ct^, 


Iv  =  irMr". 


(3) 


The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  slice  about  OX  is 


—  +rny^  =  — (r»  -  y^dy  +  «5ar(r»  -  y*)y^dy. 


(3) 


Integrating  (3)  between  the  limits  y  =  +  r  and  y  =  0,  we  have  for  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  a  hemisphere  with  reference  to  any  line  OX  in  its 
base  through  the  centre 


0 


(4) 


Integrating  (1)  or  (3)  between  the  limits  y  =  +  r,  y  =  —  ?•,  we  have, 
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4 

Since  M  =  ~8iii^  is  the  mass  of  the  sphere,  for  the  moment  of  inertia  of 

the  entire  sphere  with  reference  to  any  line  through  the  centre 

Iy  =  I^  =  ^-Mr\ 

2 
OoB.  The  formula  /  =  —if?" evidently  holds  good  also  for  any  spheroid 

of  revolution  whose  equatorial  radius  is  r. 

(12)  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Homogeneous  Right  Cone  or  Pyr- 
amid.— Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  base,  d  the  depth  or  altitude.    Take  any 
slice  parallel  to  the  base  at  a  distance  y  from 

jr 1-6      the  vertex.    Then  the  area  of  this  slice  is  ^,A, 

/  \y\  I  .         ,         .    Ay^dy 

/    I    \  its  volume  is  — ;^5 — ,  and  if  S  is  the  density  its 

/     I    \       Id  d  ^ 

B     /  \      I  mass  is 

7       qi         \     I 

SAy^dy 


m  = 


c? 


Let  tcb  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  base  for  any  line  in  the  plane  of 
the  base.     Then  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  slice  for  any  parallel  line  in 

y 
its  plane  is  -7  i^b-    The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  slice  with  reference  to  a 

parallel  line  through  the  vertex  A  is  then 

my'^Kb'  „       SAKb^y^dy      SAy*dy 

-¥-  +  ^^  =  -—d< —  +  —dT-- 
Integrating  between   the  limits  y  =  d  and  s'  =  0,   we  have,   since 

—5—  =  M  \&  the  mass  of  the  cone  or  pyramid,  for  the  moment  of  inertia 
o 

for  a  line  Ah  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 

lb'  =  -M{Kb^  +  £?) (1) 

For  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  0 


lb  =  lb' -  Ml^dj  =  \MKb' +  ^Md' (2) 


80' 


Let  Kv  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  base  for  the  axis  AG.  Then  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  slice  for  this  axis  is  -^k-„.  The  moment  of  inertia 
of  any  slice  with  reference  to  the  axis  AG\&  then 

my^Kv^  _  8AtCv*y*dy 
d'      ~         d*        • 

Integrating  between  the  limits  y  =  d  and  y  =  0,  we  have  for  the 
moment  of  inertia  for  the  axis  A  G 

3 
Iv  =  -Mkv" (8) 

o 
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These  equations  hold  good  for  any  base  ;  we  have  only  to  substitute  for 
Kb  and  Kv  their  values  in  any  case. 

1.  Right  Pyramid  with.  Triangular  Base. — Thus  for  a  right  pyr- 
amid with  triangular  base  we  have  (page  229) 
for  a  line  through  the  centre  of  mass  o  of  the 
base  parallel  to  b 

Kb     -   £g, 

where  h  is  the  altitude  of  the  triangular  base 
for  the  side  6.  Hence  for  a  parallel  line  Ob 
through  the  centre  of  mass  0  we  have,  from  (2), 


^^  =  ^1  +  ^^^- 


(4) 


For  a  line  through  o  at  right  angles  to  6  we  have  (page  230) 

bh 

Kp' 


=rs(- 


tan  A   '    tan' 
Hence  for  a  parallel  line  through  0,  from  (2), 

bh 


=i(- 


tan  A      tan 


n^A) 

), 
h^    \       ^ 
n*^j  "'"  80 


Jtfa». 


(5) 


For  the  axis  Do  we  have  (page  230) 


Hence  for  the  axis  Do 


Kv""  =  ^(a"  +  6"  +  cO. 


M. 


U  =  g^(a'  +  6'  +  c»). 


(6) 


6»  h 

For  an  isosceles  triangle  for  base,  a'  =  ci'  =  h^  +  —  and  7 — -r 


For    an    equilateral    triangle    for    base,    a^  =  l^  =  <? 

h  b        c       a 

_  __  ^  _  _  _ 


> 


b 
2* 

and 


tan  J.        2        2        2" 

For  a  right-angled  triangle  for  base,  a  =  h,  c^  =  h^  +  Ir',  .        . 


h 


2.  Bight  Pyramid  with  Parallelogram  Base. — For  a  right  pyramid 
with  parallelogram  base  we  have  (page 
229)  for  a  line  through  the  centre  of  mass 
0  of  the  base  parallel  to  b 

,-^ 

where  h  is  the  altitude  of  the  base  for  the 
side  b.  Hence  for  a  parallel  line  Ob  through 
the  centre  of  mass  O  we  have,  from  (2), 


^'■  =  ^^0+8>''' 


(7) 
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For  a  line  through  o  at  right  angles  to  b  we  have  (page  236) 


V  =  fgC*'  +  c2  cos"  A). 


Hence  for  a  parallel  line  through  0 


Ip  =  ~(i'  +  e^  cos' A) +  ^^Mcl^ 


(8) 


For  the  axis  Do  we  have  (page  236) 


Hence  for  the  axis 


'^«^=13(J'  +  c'). 


Iv  =  ^(i^  +  c^). 


(9) 


For  a  rectangular  base  A  =  90°  and  cos  ^  =  0. 

For  a  square  base  c  =  6  and  b  =  c  =  h. 

3.  Bight  Cone  with  Circulax  Base. — For  a  right  cone  with  circular 
base  we  have  (page  239)  for  any  line  in  the 
plane  of  the  base  through  its  centre  of  mass 

Kb*  =  -^. 

Hence  for  a  parallel  line  Oh  through  the  cen- 
tre of  mass  0 


For  the  axis  07  we  have 


(10) 


Hence  for  the  axis  OV 


T.  =  ^,Mr'. 


(11) 


4.  Bight  Cone  with  Elliptic  Base. — If  the  semi-axes  of  the  base  are 
a  and  b,  we  have  (page  241) 


Ka   = 


4' 


Kb    =  -T. 


Kv*  = 


a'  +  6' 


Hence 


^-  =  l*'^+fo^^'         ^''  =  2V«'+8V^"     •     •     (12> 


Iv  =  :^iMa^  +  b'). 


(13) 
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5.  Right  Cone  witli  Parabolic  Base. — If  c  is  tlie  chord  AB,  and  h  the 
height  CD  of  the  base,  then  for  the  line  oC  we 
have  (page  241) 


For  the  line  oF 


For  the  axis  OV 


Kb    -gjj. 


13  ,, 


.       <?       137t' 
"       20  ^   175 


Hence 


^^  =  110^^^  +  ^^^'' 


^«  =  100^^^  + 875^' 


36 


3^ 

80' 


(14) 
(15> 


CHAPTEE  in. 
MOTION  IN  TWO  DIMENSIONS. 


MOTION    OP  A  BODY    IN    GENERAL,.      MOTION    IN    A    PLANE.      GENERAL    FOR- 
MULAS FOR  MOTION   IN  TWO  DIMENSIONS. 

Motion  of  a  Body  in  General. — We  have  already  discussed  (Chap. 
I,  page  167)  the  rotation  of  a  body  about  a  fixed  axis. 

Now  we  have  seen  (Vol.  II,  Statics,  page  83)  that  the  motion  of 
the  centre  of  mass  of  a  body  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  mass  and  all 
the  forces  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

The  motion  of  a  body  in  general  consists  then  of  rotation  about 
an  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  and  of  translation  of  the  centre 
of  mass. 

The  rotation  about  the  centre  of  mass  is  the  same  as  if  the  cen- 
tre of  mass  were  fixed.  So  far,  then,  as  motion  of  translation  is  con- 
cerned we  can  treat  the  body  as  a  particle  at  the  centre  of  mass 
and  consider  all  forces  acting  upon  the  body  as  acting  upon  this 
particle  without  change  in  magnitude  or  direction. 

So  far  as  motion  of  rotation  is  concerned  we  may  consider  the 
centre  of  mass  as  fixed. 

Motion  in  a  Plane. — Let  all  the  forces  acting  upon  a  body  be  co- 
planar  and  the  initial  velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass  be  in  the  same 
plane.  Then  the  centre  of  mass  will  move  always  in  this  plane  and 
can  be  treated  as  a  particle,  and  the  rotation  about  the  centre  of 
mass  will  take  place  in  the  same  plane  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  through  the  centre  of  mass,  the  same  as  if  the  axis 
were  fixed. 

We  have  then  motion  in  two  dimensions  only. 

If  M  is  the  mass  of  the  body,  /  the  acceleration  of  the  centre  of 
mass  in  any  direction,  and  F  the  resultant  force  in  that  direction, 
we  have 

Jiff  =  iP  =  force (1) 

If  V  is  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass  in  any  direction,  we 
have  for  the  momentum  in  that  direction 

Mv  =  momentum (2) 
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If  0  is  the  impulse  and  Vt,  v  the  initial  and  final  velocities  of 
the  centre  of  mass  in  any  direction,  we  have 

M{v  —  vi)  =  (p  =  impulse .    .     (3> 

The  kinetic  energy  of  translation  in  any  direction  is 

E=-Mv (4) 

Let  F  be  any  force,  p  its  lever-arm  with  reference  to  the  axis 
through  the  centre  of  mass  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  motion, 
and  I  the  moment  of  inertia  oi  the  body  with  reference  to  this  axis. 
Then  if  a  is  the  angular  acceleration  about  this  axis,  we  have  (page 
170),  since,  so  far  as  rotation  is  concerned,  we  can  consider  the 
centre  of  mass  as  fixed, 

la  =  2Fp  =  moment  of  forces  causing  rotation.    .    .        (I) 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  a  particle  and  v  its  velocity  and  r  the  lever- 
arm  of  the  velocity  with  reference  to  the  axis  through  the  centre 
of  mass  at  right  angles  to  the  velocity.    Then  we  have  (page  171) 

loo  =  2mvr  =  moment  of  momentum  of  rotation.    .    .      (II) 

Also  if  GO  1  is  the  initial  and  oo  the  final  angular  velocity, 

I{a)  —  coi)  =  2(pr  =  moment  of  the  impulse  of  rotation.      .    .     (Ill) 

The  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  (page  171)  is 

E  =  ^Ioo- (IV) 

We  again  call  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  analogy  be- 
tween equations  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  for  rectilinear  motion,  and  the 
corresponding  equations  (I),  (II),  (III)  and  (IV)  for  rotation,  and  to 
the  part  played  by  the  quantity  I  =  2mr'',  which  we  have  called 
the  moment  of  inertia. 

We  see  that  in  the  equations  (1),  (2)  and  (B)  for  force,  momentum 
and  impulse  for  rectilinear  motion,  if  we  replace  mass  M  by  moment 
of  inertia  I,  and  linear  acceleration  and  velocity  /  and  v  by  angular 
acceleration  and  velocity  o:  and  (»,  we  obtain  moment  of  force, 
momentum  and  impulse  for  rotation. 

Also,  if  in  the  equation  for  kinetic  energy  for  rectilinear  motion 
we  replace  ilf  by  moment  of  inertia  J  and  linear  velocity  v  by  angu- 
lar velocity  <y,  we  obtain  kinetic  energy  of  rotation. 

General  Formulas  for  Motion  in  Two  Dimensions. — Let  a  rigid 
body  of  mass  M  rotate  about  an  axis  CZ  through  the  centre  of  mass  (7  with 

dooz 
the  angular  velocity  coz  and  the  angular  acceleration  az  =  ~j7-j  positive 

direction  of  rotation  being  counter-clockwise  as  in  the  figure. 

Pass  a  plane  through  C  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  GZ,  and  take  the 
other  two  co-ordinate  axes  X,  Y  in  this  plane.  Then  the  plane  of  XY  is- 
the  plane  of  rotation.  Let  the  body  be  so  constrained  that  the  centre  of 
mass  0  moves  always  in  this  planei  and  the  axis  CZ  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  it.  We  have  then  motion  in  two  dimensions  only,  and  the  centre 
of  mass  C  is  a  moving  origin  fixed  in  the  body  and  moving  with  it. 
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Take  a  fixed  origin  0  ia  space,  in  the  plane  of  XY,  and  take  the  co- 
ordinate axes  OX' ,  OY',  OZ'  par- 
allel to  CX,  CY,  CZ. 

Let  the  co-ordinates  of  C  with 
reference  to  0  be  x,  y,  and  the  co- 
ordinates of  any  point  P  of  the 
body  in  general  with  reference  to 
0  be  x\  y\  z\  and  with  reference 
to  C,  a;,  y,  z. 

In  the  same  way  let  the  compo- 
nents of  the  velocity  of  C  with 
reference  to  0  \>%  Vx^  Vy,  Vz  =Q 
and  the  components  of  the  velocity 
of  any  point  P  of  the  body  in  gen- 
*  eral  with  reference  to  0  be  Vx  ,  V» 

Vz  =  0,  and  with  reference  to  G,  Vx,  Vy,  Vz  =  0. 

So  also  let  the  components  of  the  acceleration  of  G  with  reference  to  O 
l>e  fx ,  fy ,  fz  =  0,  and  the  components  of  the  acceleration  of  any  point  P 
of  the  body  in  general  with  reference  to  0  be  fx,  fy',  fz  —  0,  and  with 
reference  to  C,  fx,fy,fz  =  0. 

Then  we  have  by  reason  of  our  notation 

x'  =  x  +  X,     y'  =  y  +  y,     ^  =  z. 

For  the  components  Vx,  Vy,  %  of  P  due  to  rotation  about  GZ  we  have 


dx 

-^==vx=-yc^z, 


dy 
dt 


=  Vy  =  XOOz, 


dz 


(la) 


At  the  centre  of  mass  G  there  is  no  velocity  due  to  rotation,  but  only 
velocity  of  translation.  Every  point  of  the  body  not  in  the  axis  GZ  has 
this  velocity  of  translation  and  also  a  velocity  due  to  rotation  about  GZ. 
We  have  then  for  the  combined  velocity  of  any  point  P  of  the  body  with 
reference  to  0 


dx' 
'dt 

dy' 
dt 

d^         ,       - 

—  =  -Pg   =Vz  +  Vz=0. 


=  Vx  =vx  +  vx  =  vx  —  yooz  ; 


=  Vy    =Vy  +  Vy  =  Vy  +  XOOz  *, 


(1) 


If  in  (1)  we  make  Vx  =  <),  Vy  =  Q,  y  =  y',  x  =  x',  we  have  equations  (1), 
page  190,  for  rotation  only  about  a  fixed  axis  OZ'. 

We  have  for  the  components  of  the  tangential  acceleration  of  P  with 
reference  to  C,  due  to  rotation  only  about  GZ, 

fix  =  —  y«z,     fty  =  +  xaz  ,     ftz  =  0, 

and  for  the  components  of  the  normal  acceleration  of  P  with  reference  to 
C,  due  to  rotation  only  about  GZ, 

fix  =  —  XOOz',     fuy  =  —  yooz^,     fnz  =  0. 

At  the  centre  of  mass  there  is  no  acceleration  due  to  rotation,  but  only 
acceleration  of  translation.    Every  point  of  the  body  not  in  the  axis  CZ 
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has  this  acceleration  of  translation  and  also  the  accelerations  due  to  rota- 
tion. We  have  then  for  the  combined  acceleration  with  reference  to  0  of 
any  point  P 

6?ac!  - 

-^  =  fx  =  fx  +  fix  +  fnx  =fx—  yo-z  —  xooz^; 


cPy'  —  — 

-^  =fy'  =fy+  fty  +  fny  =fy  +  xa^  —  yooi\ 

6?^  — 

-^  =fz'  =fz  +ftz  +  fnz  =  0. 


(2) 


If  in  (3)  we  make  fx  =  0,  fy  =  0,    and    y  =  y',    x  =  x',  we  have 
equations  (2),  page  191,  for  rotation  only  about  a  fixed  axis  OZ'. 

We  can  evidently  obtain  (2)  directly  from  (1)  by  differentiating,  since 

dcoz  dvx        -;r      dy 

Since  CZ  passes  through  the  centre  of  mass,  we  have,  if  m  is  the  mass 
of  a  particle, 

2wa;  =  0,    2my  =  0,     2mz  =  0 (3) 

Also 

2m  =  M, (4) 

and 

2m(x'  +  y")    =  Iz  =  moment  of  inertia  for  CZ ; 


2m{x'^  +  y'")  =  Iz  =        "        "      "        "  OZ'       •    "    "    ^^^ 

Motion  of  Centre  of  Mass. — From  (2)  we  have  for  the  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents of  all  the  effective  forces,  after  reduction  by  (3)  and  (4), 

2mfx'  =  Mfx,     2mfy'  =  Mfy,     2mf^  =  0 (6) 

But  by  D'Alembert's  principle  (page  168)  the  sum  of  the  components  of 
the  impressed  forces  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  effective  forces  in  that  direction. 

Hence,  the  centre  of  mass  moves  at  any  instant  as  if  all  the  mass  and 
impressed  forces  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  muss. 

Momentum. — From  (1)  we  have  for  the  sum  of  the  components  of 
momentum  of  all  the  particles,  after  reduction  by  (3)  and  (4), 

2m,Vx  =  Mvx ,     2mvy  =  Mvy ,     2mvz'  =0.      ...     (7) 

Hence,  the  momentum  of  the  body  is  the  same  as  for  all  the  mass 
collected  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

Moment  of  Momentum. — Let  It'mx,  Ob' my,  Hs'mz  be  the  sums  of  the 
moments  of  momentum  of  all  the  particles  about  the  co-ordinate  axes 
OX',  OY',  OZ',  and  ^mx,  HSmy,  Otmz  for  the  co-ordinate  axes  CZ,  CY, 
CZ  for  any  axis  of  rotation  CZ  fixed  in  direction  so  as  always  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  motion  X'  Y'.  Then  we  have  from  (1),  after 
reduction  by  (3),  (4),  and  (5), 

SS'mx  =  2m{vz'y'  —  Vy'z')  =  —  ooz2mxz  =  Htmx  ;      ~\ 

It' my  =  2m{VxZ'  —  Vz'od)  =  —  ooz^myz  =  £tmy  ;        ^  .     .     (8) 

Ss'mz  =  2m{Vy'x'—  Vx'y')  =  Iz'ooz  +  Mvyx  —  Mvxy.  J 
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In  the  last  of  these  equations  the  first  term  on  the  right  is  the  moment 
of  momentum  itimz  for  rotation  about  CZ,  and  the  other  two  terms  on  the 
right  give  the  moment  of  momentum  about  OZ'  due  to  translation.  If 
there  is  no  translation^ so  that  the  body  rotates  only  about  the  fixed  axis 
GZ,  we  have  Vx  =  0,  %  =  0,  and  hence 

This  is  equation  (II),  page  173.  _  If  the  fixed  axis  of  rotation  is  OZ'  we 
have,  from  (la),  Vy  =  xgoz,  ^x  =  —yooz,  and  hence,  since  Iz+M^x' +y')=Iz', 

Ifb'mz  =  Iz'ooz, 

as  on  page  192,  for  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis. 

The  resultant  moment  of  momentum  is  in  general  given  by 


/IR'm  =    VOb'^'mx  +  lSb'''mv  +  /IB'Vz, (9> 

and  the  direction-cosines  of  the  resultant  axis  of  moment  of  momentum 
are 


faS'inx         iBj  my         iMinz 
ISi'm  '         tSb'm  '        iSi'm 


(10) 


If  the  axis  CZ  is  a  principal  axis  we  have  2mxz  =  0,  2myz  —  0, 
and  hence  tSb'mx  =  0,  jflBVy  =  0.  Hence  if  the  axis  CZ  is  a  principal 
axis  the  resultant  axis  of  momentum  coincides  in  direction  with  CZ, 
otherwise  it  makes  an  angle  with  CZ. 

Kinetic  Energy. — Let  v'  be  the  velocity  of  any  particle  and  v  the  ve- 
locity of  the  centre  of  mass  C  with  reference  to  0,  so  that 

t)'"  =  Vx'^  +  Vy'*,  ~V    =Vx    +  Vy, 

Then  we  have,  from  (1), 

-mvs^^  =  ~mvx^  —  mvxyooz  +  -my^oo!?; 

— 7n%"  =  —mvy     +  mvy  xooz  +  ~ma?oa^. 

Adding  these,  we  have  for  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  all  the 
particles 

J  i  _  -J 

B'  =  2--mv'^  =  jr-D  2m  +  Vyooz'Smx  —  VxoozSmy  +  --a)z^2m(x'  +  y*), 

a  a  a 

or,  reducing  by  (3),  (4)  and  (5), 

E'  =  ^^-M7  +  ^Izooz^ (11) 

The  first  term  on  the  right  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  translation  for  the 
total  mass  collected  at  the  centre  of  mass,  and  the  second  on  the  right  is 
the  kinetic  energy  for  rotation  about  CZ.  If  there  is  no  translation,  sa 
that  the  body  rotates  only  about  the  fixed  axis  CZ,  we  have 

E  =   —IzOOz'. 
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This  is  equation  (IV),  page  172.  If  the  fixed  axis  of  rotation  is  OZ' 
we  have 

as  on  page  193  for  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis. 

Moment  of  the  EflTective  Forces. — Let  tSs'fx,  Its'fy,  flS'/zbe  the  sums 
of  the  moments  of  the  effective  forces  about  the  co-ordinate  axes  0X\ 
OY',  OZ'.     Then  we  have  from  (2),  after  reduction  by  (3),  (4)  and  (5), 


IS^fx  =  ^tnifz'y'  —  fyZ")  =  —  ocz^mxz  +  ooz^2inyz ; 
Ito'fy  =  ^mifx'z'  —fz'x)  =  —  ocz^Sinyz  —  oo^2mxz\ 
as'fz  =  2m{fy'x'  -fx'y')  =  haz   +  MfyX  —  Mfxy. 


(12) 


In  the  last  of  these  equations  the  first  t^rm  on  the  right  is  the  moment 
of  the  effective  forces  for  rotation  about  CZ,  and  the  other  two  terms  give 
the  moment  for  translation  of  the  effective  force  of  the  entire  mass  at  the 
centre  of  mass. 

In  the  first  two  equations  (12)  we  have  (page  193) 

2m{ftzy  —ftyz)  =  -  az2mxz,    2in{ftx2  —ftzX)  =  —  azSmyz. 

These  terms  therefore  give  the  moments  about  CJ^,  CY  of  the  effective 
forces  due  to  the  tangential  accelerations  or  the  effective  tangential  forces- 
of  the  particles.     We  have  also 

2in(/nzy  —fnyz)  —  +  ^z^'^myz,      2m{fnxZ  -fnzX)  =  —  G0z*2mxz, 

These  terms  therefore  give  the  moments  about  CX,  GY  of  the  effective 
forces  due  to  the  normal  accelerations,  or  the  effective  deflecting  forces  of 
the  particles. 

If  there  is  no  translation,  so  that  the  body  r  otates  only  about  a  fixed 
axis  CZ,  we  have 

lbfz=  Iz<Xz. 

This  is  equation  (I),  page  172.    If  the  fixed  axis  of  rotation  is  OZ'^  we 
have 

flS'/z  =  Iz(^z , 

as  on  page  193,  for  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis. 

If  the  axis  CZ  \s  a.  principal  axis  we  have  Ib'/x  =  0,  Its'fy  =  0,  or  th& 
moment  of  the  effective  tangential  and  deflecting  forces  about  OX'  and 
OF'  is  zero. 

External  Forces. — Conceive  the  body  to  be  fixed  to  the  axis  CZ  at  two 
points  distant  a'  and  a"  from  0,  and  let  the  reaction  of  these  points  on  the 
body  resolved  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  axes  be  respectively  —  Rx  ,  —  My,. 
+  Rz"  and  +  Rx ,  +  Ry,  +  Rz'.    (See  figure,  page  254.) 

These  forces  are  all  impressed  forces ;  but  since  they  are  internal  to  the 
system  consisting  of  the  body  and  other  bodies,  we  call  them  inter 7ial 
forces. 

All  other  impressed  forces  acting  upon  the  body  we  call  therefore 
external  forces. 

Let  these  external  forces  be  Fi,  Fi,  F»,  etc.,  making  the  angles  (ai ,  jSi  ^ 
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yi ),  («a ,  y^a ,  yi),  etc.,  with  the  co-ordinate  axes, 
resultant  components  of  the  external  forces 


Then  we  have  for  the 


Fx  =  Fi  cos  or,  +  Fi  cos  a^  +  etc.  =  2Fcos  a; 
Fy  =  Ft  cos  /Si  +  F,  cos  A  +  etc.  =  .Si^cos  /5; 
^z  =  ^i  cos  r  1  +  -^2  cos  Xi  +  etc.  =  2F  cos  t'. 


(13) 


Moment  of  the  External  Forces.  —  Let  Obex,  fSSey,  itiez  be  the 
sums  of  the  moments  of  the  external  forces  about  the  co-ordinate  axes  CJT, 
CY,  CZ,  and  let  (xi ,  y-, ,  2-0,  {x-, ,  y^ ,  z^),  etc.,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
points  of  application  of  the  external  forces  Fi ,  Fa ,  etc.   Then  we  have 


/Bbea:  =  2Fy  COS  y  —  2Fz  cos  /3; 
Itiey  =  2Fz  cos  a  —  2Fx  COS  x; 
^e;j  =  2Fx  COS  /J  —  2Fy  cos  «. 


(14) 


Pressures  on  the  Axis.— We  have  by  D'Alembert's  principle  (page 
168)  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  effective 
forces,  or,  from  (6), 


Fx  =  2mfx  =  Mfx\ 

Fy=2mfy'  =Mfy; 

Fz  +  Rz  +  Rz'  =  ^mfz'  =  0. 


.     (15) 


Also  taking  moments  about  the  co-ordinate  axes  CZ,  GY,  CZ,  we  have 
by  D'Alembert's  principle,  from  (12)  and  (14), 

2Fy  cos  r  —  2Fz  cos  /?  —  Ry{a'  +  a") 

=  HSfx  =  —  ocz^mxz  +  G0z'2}Hyz; 

2Fz  cos  a  —  2Fx  cos  y  +  Rxia'  +  a") 


1-  (16) 


SFx  cos  /5  —  2Fy  cos  a 


=  Sbfy  =  —  az^myz  —  ooz'^mxz; 

=  Hbfz  =  Iz(Xz. 


From  the  last  of  these  equations  we  can  find  az ,  and  then  from  the  first    / 
two  we  can  find  Ry  and  Rx.    Then  Rz  and  Rz"  are  indeterminate,  but  their 
sum  is  given  by  the  last  of  equations  (15),  viz.,  Rz  =  Rz  +  Rz"- 

If  there  are  no  external  forces,  or  if  all  the  impressed  forces  pass 
through  the  centre  of  mass,  we  have  in  either  case,  from  the  last  of  equa- 
tions (16),  az  =  0  and  all  terms  containing  az  disappear.  Now  -|-  ooz'Smyz 
and  —  ooz^rnxz  (page  195)  are  the  moments  about  ^  and  Y  of  the  deflect- 
ing forces  of  the  particles.  If  CZ  is  a  principal  axis,  we  have,  taking  the 
other  two  principal  axes  as  the  co-ordinate  axes,  2myz  =  0,  2mxz  =  0, 
and  the  moments  of  the  deflecting  forces  are  zero. 

Hence,  if  a  body  rotates  about  a  fixed  principal  axis  through  the  centre 
of  mass  there  is  no  stress  on  that  axis  due  to  the  deflecting  forces. 

Spontaneous  Axis  of  Rotation. — The  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass 
about  which  a  body  rotates  at  any  instant  we  call  the  spontaneous  axis 
of  rotation.*  In  the  case  of  motion  in  two  dimensions  it  is  of  course  always 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  rotation. 


Usually  called  the  ' '  instantaneous  axis. "    We  prefer  the  term  spontaneous 
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Instantaneous  Axis. — The  axis  fixed  in  space  about  which  a  body 
Totates  at  any  instant  when  the  centre  of  mass  moves  in  a  plane  at  right 
ungles  to  the  spontaneous  axis  we  call  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  * 

If  in  (1)  we  make  Vx  —  0,  Vy  =  0,  we  have  for  the  co-ordinates  a/',  y" 
•with  reference  to  C  of  a,  point  whose  velocity  is  zero  with  reference  to  0 

Vx  —  y"a)z  =  0, 

Vy   +  X"gOz  =  0. 

Evidently  every  point  of  a  straight  line  through  this  point  parallel  to 
CZ  is  at  rest  at  the  instant.  This  line  is  the  instantaneous  axis.  Its 
co-ordinates  with  reference  to  G  are  then 

y"  =  ^,  X"  =  -^ (17) 

COz  <^z 

In  the  same  way  if  fix,  fty  are  the  components  of  the  tangential  accel- 
eration of  C  due  to  rotation  about  the  instantaneous  axis,  we  have  for  the 
co-ordinates  of  this  axis  with  reference  to  G 

y"  =  ^,        a;"  =  -  ^ (18) 

OCz  OCz 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  A  rigid  homogeneous  circular  dish  of  mass  M  whose  plane  is 
vertical  has  a  force  of  P  lbs.  applied  at  the  centre  and  rolls  without 
sliding  upon  a  rigid  horizontal  plane.     Detei'mine  its  motion. 

Ans.  Let  the  force  P  make  the  angle  6  with  the  horizontal.  If  P  is  the 
force  in  pounds,  the  force  in  poundals  is  Pg.  The  horizontal  component  is 
Pg  cos  fi  and  the  vertical  component  is  Pg  sin  0. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  and  A  the  point  of  contact.  The 
moment  of  the  impressed  forces  about  A  is  —  Pg  cos  6 .  r. 
Let  K  be  the  radius  of  gyration  for  the  axis  through  the 
centre  of  mass  G  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  disk, 
and  /'  the  moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  a  parallel 
line  through  A.  Then  /'  =  M(k''  -\-  r^),  and  we  have 
(page  353),  if  a  is  the  angular  acceleration, 

„  «  Pg^  cos  6 

I'a  =  -Pgr  cos  B,     or    a  =  -  ^^^,  _^  ^,y 

The  axis  at  A  is  the  instantaneous  axis,  hence  (equation  (18),  page  259)  the 
linear  acceleration  of  the  centre  is 

—  Par'  cos  9 

ft^=.-ra  = 


Jf(«-«+r»)* 


For  a  disk  «■»  =  —  (page  239),  hence 

_       2Pg  cos  8  —    _  2Pg  cos  9 
'^-  3Mr~'-'*'~        3M     • 

Both  angular  and  linear  tangential  accelerations  are  then  constant  if  P 
is  constant,  and  the  displacement  and  velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass  and  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  disk  after  any  given  time  may  be  readily  determined. 

*  Usually  called  "spontaneous  axis."  We  prefer  the  term  instantaneoua 
axis. 
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(2)  A  rigid  homogeneous  circular  disk  of  mass  M  whose  plane  is 
vertical  rolls  (without  sliding)  down  a  rigid  inclined  plane.  Deter- 
mine its  motion. 

Ans.  Let  the  radius  be  r,  the  radius  of  gyration  about  an  axis  through  the 
centre  of  mass  C  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  disk  be  K,  and  6  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane,  and  A  the  point  of  contact. 

Then  the  weight  is  Mg,  the  force  parallel  to  the  plane 
is  Mg  sin  9,  and  its  moment  about  A,  —  Mgr  sin  G.  We 
have  then,  as  in  the  preceding  example, 

I' a  =  M(k^  4-  r^)a  =  —  Mgr  sin  9,     or    a  =  —  ^s — ^  • 

3  linear  acceleration 

gr^  sin  9 


Also,  since  A  is  the  instantaneous  axis,   the  linear  acceleration  of  the 
centre  is 


r* 
Since  k*  =  -jj-  ,  -we  have 
« 

_       25^  sin  6    — -  _  2g  sin  9 
""■  3r      '•'to  ~       3       • 

Both  linear  tangential  and  angular  accelerations  are  constant  and  the 
velocity  after  any  time  may  readily  be  determined. 

(3)  Find  the  time  a  rigid  homogeneous  cylinder  will  take  to  roll 
from  rest  down  a  plane  20  ft.  long  and  inclined  30°  to  the  horizon, 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  being  horizontal. 

Ans.  1.93  sec. 

(4)  A  rigid  homogeneous  circular  disk  of  mass  m  and  radius  r, 
whose  plane  is  vertical,  moves  in  contact  with  a  smooth  inclined 
plane  whose  angle  is  9.  From  a  point  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as 
the  disk  and  at  a  distance  from  the  inclined  plane  equal  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  disk  a  string  is  carried  parallel  to  the  inclined  plane  and 
is  tvrapped  round  the  edge  of  the  disk,  and  its  end  is  fixed  in  the 
circumference.  Find  the  tension  T  in  the  string,  the  linear  acceler- 
ation f  of  the  centre,  and  the  angular  acceleration  a  of  the  disk. 

„      moK^  sin  9      ma  sin  9  ,  ,         m  sin  9  ,, 

Ans.  T=       -    , — r-  =  —=^-5 poundals  or —  lbs.; 

K'  -\-  r  o  6 

-     gr^  sin  9        2g  sin  9 

/  =  ^,    ly,   =  -^-3 ft.-per-sec.  per  sec.; 

gr  sin  9        29  sin  9       ,. 

a  = =  — ^ radians-per-sec.  per  sec. 

K-»  +  r"  3r 

(5)  A  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible  ribbon  is  coiled  on  the 
circumference  of  a  homogeneous  circtdar  disk  of  radium  r  and  mass 
m,  and  has  its  free  end  attached  at  a  fixed  point.  A  part  of  the 
ribbon  is  unrolled  and  vertical,  and  the  disk  is  allowed  to  fall  from 
rest  by  its  own  weight.  Find  the  acceleration  f  of  the  centre  and 
the  angular  acceleration  a  before  the  ribbon  becomes  wholly  unrolled, 
and  the  distance  s  which  the  centre  will  descend  in  one  second. 

—  =  !./= I-  «=!«■  =  > 
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(6)  A  homogeneous  hemisphere  of  radius  r  performs  small  oscil- 
lations on  a  perfectly  rough  horizontal  plane.  Find  the  periodic 
tims. 

Ans.  For  the  simple  pendulum  of  length  I  and  mass  m  we  have 

tng  X  i  sin  9  =  mV'a,     or    a  =  ^— — .  (1) 

For  the  hemisphere  let  d  be  the  distance 
OC  from  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  O  to 
the  centre  of  mass  0,  and  let  k  be  the  radius 
of  gyration  about  an  axis  through  the  centre 
of  mass  C  parallel  to  the  instantaneous  axis  at  A.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia 
for  the  instantaneous  axis  at  A  is 

i '  =  7n[K-^  +  (d  sin  G)«  +  (r  -  d  cos  S)']. 

If  6  is  small  we  may  put  sin'  9  =  0  and  cos  9  =  1,  and  we  have 

/'  =  7n[i<-»  4-  (r  -  d)']- 

We  have  then 

gd  sin  9 


Ta  =  mg  X  d  sin  9,     or    a  = 


K^-]-{r-  df 


(2) 


Equating  (1)  and  (2),  we  have  for  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple 
pendulum 

1^  +  (r  -  d)« 


1  = 


d 


The  periodic  time  is  then 

^  =  2^4/1  =  2VgJ^^^=^. 
fa  y  dn 


dg 

(7)  A  hom,ogeneous  circular  hoop  moving  in  a  vertical  plane  in 
contact  with  a  rough  horizontal  surface  has  at  a  given  instant  an 
angular  velocity  opposite  in  direction  to  that  ivhich  would  enable  it 
to  roll  in  the  direction  of  its  translation  at  that  instant.  Determine 
its  motion. 

Ans.  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  hoop.  The  forces  acting  on  the  hoop  are  its 
weight  mg  at  the  centre  C,  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  plane  R  at  A,  and  the  friction  i'' opposite 
to  the  direction  of  translation  AX. 

The  acceleration  of  the  centre  is  then 

7=  -  ^, 

m 

and  the  angular  acceleration  upon  the  axis 
through  C  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  hoop 
is,  if  K"  is  the  radius  of  gyration  for  this  axis, 

Ft 
'^  = :?• 


We  have  also 


B  —  mg  =  0,     or    R  =  mg. 


If  fi  is  the  coefficient  of  sliding  friction  we  have 
F  =  fling. 
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Hence 

j=-,,,  „  =  _«'. 

If  V\  and  GDi  are  the  initial  values  of  the  linear  and  angular  velocities,  we 
have  then  for  the  linear  and  angular  velocity  after  any  time  t 

—      —           .                             mft 
t)  =  ■»!  —  ^lgt,      00  =  ooi J-. 

If  at  any  instant  there  is  no  slipping,  we  have  at  that  instant  the  velocity 
at  A  zero,  or,  from  page  259, 

V  -\-  rat  z=.^. 

If  we  eliminate  «  and  oa  by  means  of  this  equation,  we  have  then  for  the 
time  after  which  slipping  ceases 

_  K'^iyix  +  raj,) 

At  this  instant  there  is  no  tendency  to  slip  and  fi  becomes  zero,  and  hence 
at  this  instant/  =  0  and  a  =  0.  Hence  after  the  time  t  the  linear  and  angular 
velocities  are  constant  and  given  by 

— _  —       k'^^Vx  -f-  rfiJi)  _  r(r«i  —  /<■"(»)_ 
r(«i  +  raJi)       k'^go  —  rtx 


V  =  ooi  — 


If  rvi  —  K^oo  is  negative  v  is  negative.     Hence  if  a>i  is  positive  and  greater 

than  — -,  the  translation  of  the  hoop  after  the  time  t  will  be  in  the  opposite 

direction  to  the  initial  translation. 

(8)  A  homogeneous  beam  is  supported  horizontally  on  two  sup- 
ports. Find  where  one  of  them  must  be  placed  in  order  that  when 
the  other  is  removed  the  instantaneous  force  exerted  on  the  form,er 
may  be  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  beam. 

Ans.  Let  d  be  the  required  distance  of  the  permanent  support  from  the 

centre  of  the  beam,  ic  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 

beam  about  a  normal  axis  through  the  centre,  m  the 

i,*^       mass  of  the  beam,  a  its  angular  acceleration,  and  B 

, ,   J         the  reaction  of  the   permanent   support  immediately 

j_  r  2^       after  the  removal  of  the  other.     Then 

and  for  the  centre  of  the  beam 

mK^a  —  Rd,    or    or  =  — -„  =  —-:. 
For  the  end  of  the  beam 

m{K^  +  d^)a  =  mgd,     or    a  =  ^,  ^  ^,. 
Equating  these  two  values  of  a,  we  have  d  —  k.  • 
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(9)  A  homogeneous  circular  cylinder  of  radius  r,  radium  of  gyra- 
tion about  the  axis  k,  rotating  about  its  axis  ivith  angular  velocity 
ooi ,  is  placed  ivith  its  axis  horizontal  on  a  rough  inclined  plane  (co- 
efficient of  friction  //,  inclination  Q,  so  tliat  n  =  tan  6),  the  direction 
of  rotation  being  that  which  it  would  have  if  the  cylinder  were  roll- 
ing ivithout  sliding  up  the  plane.    Show  that  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 

will  be  stationary  for  a  time  t  = 7,,  at  the  end  of  which  the 

"  •'  urg  cos  S'  •' 

angular  velocity  will  be  zero. 

(10)  A  uniform  square  is  supported  in  a  vertical  plane  ivith  one 
diagonal  horizontal  by  two  supports,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the 
diagonal.  Show  that  the  initial  force  on  one  support  ivhen  the  other 
is  removed  is  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  square. 

(11)  A  uniform  horizontal  bar,  suspended  front  any  two  points 
in  its  length  by  two  parallel  cords,  is  at  rest.  If  one  of  the  cords  be 
cut  find  the  initial  tension  in  the  other. 

Ans.     T  =  ,-  ,  ^^^,  where  I  is  the  length  of  the  bar,  d  the  difitance  from 
r  -|-  12ar 

its  centre  of  mass  to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  uncut  cord,  and  W  is  the 

weight  of  the  bar. 

(13)  A  uniform  beam  of  weight  W  rests  unth  one  end  against  a 
smooth  vertical  wall  and  the  other  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane, 
the  inclination  to  the  horizon  being  6.  It  is  prevented  from  falling 
by  a  string  attached  to  its  lower  end  and  to  the  wall.  Find  the  force 
between  the  upper  end  and  the  wall  when  the  string  is  cut. 

Ans.  -Wcote. 

(13)  A  sphere  is  laid  upon  a  rough  inclined  plane  of  inclination 
Q.    Show  that  it  will  not  slide  if  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  equal  to 

2 
or  greater  than  -=■  tan  0. 

(14)  A  sphere  of  radium  r  whose  centre  of  mass  is  not  at  its  centre 
of  figure  is  placed  on  a  rough  horizontal  plane,  coefficient  of  friction 
fi.    Find  whether  it  will  slide  or  roll. 

Ans.  Let  k'  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  sphere  about  the  line  through 
the  point  of  contact  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  centres  of  figure  and 
mass.     Then   if  the  initial   distance  of  the   centre  of  mass  from  a  vertical 

through  the  centre  of  figure  is  greater  than  — — ,  it  will  begin  to  slide;  if  less, 

to  roll. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

MOTION  IN  THREE  DIMENSIONS. 


MOTION  OP  A  BODY  IN  GENEKAL.  GENERAL  FORMULAS  FOR  MOTION  IN  THREE 
DIMENSIONS.  PERMANENT  AXIS  OF  ROTATION.  SPONTANEOUS  AXIS  OP 
ROTATION.  INSTANTANEOUS  AXIS  OF  ROTATION.  EQUIVALENT  SCREW. 
CONSERVATION  OF  MOMENT  OP  MOMENTUM.  INVARIABLE  AXIS  AND 
PLANE.  MOTION  OP  A  RIGID  BODY,  NO  IMPRESSED  FORCES.  MOTION  OP 
A  RIGID   BODY,  IMPRESSED   FORCES. 

Motion  of  a  Body  in  General.— The  motion  of  a  body  in  general 
consists  of  rotation  about  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  and  of  trans- 
lation of  the  centre  of  mass. 

So  far  as  motion  of  translation  is  concerned  we  can  treat  the  body  as  a 
particle  at  the  centre  of  mass  and  consider  all  forces  acting  upon  the  body 
as  acting  upon  this  particle  without  change  in  magnitude  or  direction. 

So  far  as  motion  of  rotation  is  concerned  we  may  consider  the  centre  of 
mass  as  fixed. 

General  Formulas  for  Motion  in  Three  Dimensions. — Let  a 
rigid  body  of  mass  M  rotate  about  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  G 
with  the  angular  velocity  oo  and  the  angular  acceleration  a,  and  let  the 
components  along  the  co-ordinate  axes  CX^  CY,  CZ  be  oox,  oay,  oog, 
ax,  ocy  1  oczi  positive  direction  of  rotation  being  counter-clockwise  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

Take  a  fixed  origin  0  in  space  and  take  the  co-ordinate  axes  0X\  OY', 
OZ'  paraUel  to  CX,  CY,  CZ. 


Let  the  co-ordinates  of  C  with  reference  to  0  be  a;,  y,  2r  and  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  any  point  P  of  the  body  in  general  with  reference  to  0  be  x\  y\ 
z\  and  with  reference  to  (7,  x,  y,  z. 
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In  the  same  way  let  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  C  with  reference 
to  0  he  Vx,  Vy,  Vz  and  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  any  point  P  of 
the  body  in  general  with  reference  to  O  be  Vx,  %',  Vz,  and  with  reference 

to    C,   Vx,    Vy  ,   Vz. 

So  also  let  the  components  of  the  acceleration  of  C  with  reference  to  0 
be/x  ^fyifz,  and  the  components  of  the  acceleration  of  any  point  P  of  the 
body  in  general  with  reference  to  0  be/c',  fy,  fz\  and  with  reference  to  C, 

fx  1  fy  1  fz- 

Then  we  have  by  reason  of  our  notation 

ic'  =  a;  +  «,        y'  =  y  +  y,        z  —~z  +  z. 

For  the  components  Vx,  Vy,  Vz  of  P  due  to  rotation  about  the  axis 
through  C  we  have 


^  Vx  ^  ZOOy  —  yO!>z\ 


dx 
dt 
dy 

~    =Vy=  XOOz  —  ZOOx] 

dz 

—   =Vz   =  yOOx  —  XOOy. 


(la) 


If  in  these  equations  we  make  oox  =0,  o!>y  =  0,  we  have  equations  (la), 
page  254,  for  motion  in  two  dimensions. 

At  the  centre  of  mass  C  there  is  no  velocity  due  to  rotation,  but  only 
velocity  of  translation.  Every  point  of  the  body  not  in  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion has  this  velocity  of  translation  and  also  a  velocity  of  rotation.  We 
have  then  for  the  combined  velocity  of  any  point  P  of  the  body  with 
reference  to  0 


d^ 
dt 


=  Vx  =Vx  +  Vx=  Vx  ■{■  ecoy  —  yooz; 


-—  =  Vy    =Vy  -\-  Vy  =  Vy  +  XGOz  —  ^OOx] 

dz'  ,      —  — 

—     =  Vz'  =Vz   +Vz—   Vz+  ycOx  —  XOOy. 


(1) 


If  in  these  equations  we  make  cja;  =  0,  gjj,  =  0,  we  have  equations  (1), 
page  254,  for  motion  in  two  dimensions.  If  in  addition  we  make  vx  =  0, 
■Wj,  =  0,  y  =  y\  x  =  x',  we  have  equations  (1),  page  190,  for  rotation  only 
about  a  fixed  axis. 

We  have  for  the  components  of  the  tangential  acceleration  of  P  with 
reference  to  C,  due  to  rotation, 

ftx  =  ZOCy  —  yaz  ,        fty  =  «'r«  —  zax,         ftz  =  y<Xx  —  xay , 

and  for  the  components  of  the  normal  acceleration  of  P  with  reference  to 
O,  due  to  rotation, 

fnx  =  Vz<^y  —  VyOOz  ,  fny  =  VxQOz  —  VzCOx  ,  fnz  =  VyOOx  —  VxOOy. 

At  the  centre  of  mass  there  is  no  acceleration  due  to  rotation,  but  only 
acceleration  of  translation.  Every  point  of  the  body  not  in  the  axis  of 
rotation  has  this  acceleration  of  translation  and  also  an  acceleration  of 
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rotation.    We  have  then  for  the  combined  acceleration  of  any  point  F  of 
the  body  with  reference  to  0 

fj^  /  

-37-  =fx'  =fx  +fnx  +  fix  =  fx  +  {Vzooy  —  Vyooz)  +  {Zay  —  yaz)\ 

^^  '  

~jr  ~  fy  =fy+  fny  +  fty  =  fy  +  {i^xgoz  —  Vzooz)  +  {xaz  —  Zocx)\ 

—^  =  fz   =  fz  +  fnz  +  ftz  =fz+  {Vyoox  —  VxOOy)  +  (^arn  —  Xxy). 


■(2a) 


If  we  put  for  Vx,  %,  Vz  their  values  as  given  by  (1),  we  have,  since  ca'  = 
wx  +  ^y^  +  oo^z,  by  reduction 


dvx  

-^  =fx  =  fx+  {xoox  +  yooy  +  zcoz)oDx  -  xoo^  +  {zay  —  ya^); 

— |-  =fy  —Ty  +  {xwx  +  ytoy  +  zoo^^y  —  yoo""  +  {xa^  —  zax)\ 

— ^    rr/z'  =fz   +   (i^^X  +  y<^y  +  Z(^z)00z  —  200^    +  {yUx  -  Xay). 

dt 


.(3) 


If  in  these  equations  we  make  aja;  =  0,  oj/  =  0,  as  =  coz  and  y^  =  0,  ax  = 
0,  ay  =  0,  we  have  equations  (2),  page  255,  for  motion  in  two  dimensions. 
If,  in  addition,  we  make /a;  =  0,  /^  =  0  and  y  =  y',  x  =  x',  we  have  equa- 
tions (2),  page  191,  for  rotation  only  about  a  fixed  axis. 

We  can  obtain  equations  (2)  directly  from  (1)  by  differentiating,  since 

dVx      ^  ,      dvy    _  ^  ,     dvz  _  /. , 
■df=^^'     -df-^"'     -dt-^"' 

dVx  _  dvy^  _  „       dvz      ^ 

dt  ~-^'"      dt    "*^^'      dt-"^"' 

^x__-^       rfij^__     dv^      — 
dt  -•^*'      dt   -^V'     dt  -•^^' 
doox  dooy  dooz  _ 

■rfT^''*'  ^df^"^^    ~df -'''''' 

dx  dy  dz 

^=^^'  ~m=''y^    !!  =  '''• 

Since  the  axis  of  rotation  passes  through  the  centre  of  mass  C,  we  have, 
if  m  is  the  mass  of  a  particle, 

2mx  =  0,    2my  =  0,    2mz  =  0 (3) 

Also 

2m  =  M, (4) 

and 

2m(x'  +  y')  =-.  Iz ,     2m(y^  +  z"")  =  Ix,      2m(x'  +  z')=Iy;    ) 

r     (5) 
2m(x"  +  y'^)  =  Iz',     2m{y''  +  0")  =  7x',     2m{x!^  +  2'^)  =  ly'.    \ 
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Motion  of  Centre  of  Mass. — From  (2)  we  have  for  the  sum  of  the 

components  of  all  the  effective  forces,  after  reduction  by  (3)  and  (4), 

2mfx'  =  Mfx,     2mfy'  =  Mf^,     •2mf^  =  MU    ...     (6) 

But  by  D'Alembert's  principle  (page  168)  the  sum  of  the  components  of 
the  impressed  forces  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  components 
of  the  effective  forces  in  that  direction. 

Hence,  the  centre  of  mass  moves  at  any  instant  as  if  all  the  mass  and 
impressed  forces  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

Momentum. — From  (1)  we  have  for  the  sum  of  the  components  of 
momentum  of  all  the  particles,  after  reduction  by  (3)  and  (4), 

2mvx  =  Mvx ,     2mvy'  =  Mvy ,     'Smvz  =  Mvz.    ...     (7) 

Hence,  the  momentum  of  the  body  is  the  same  as  for  all  the  mass  col- 
lected at  the  centre  of  mass. 

Moment  of  Momentum. — Let  It'mx,  ilS'my,  tb'mz  be  the  sums  of 
the  moments  of  momentum  of  all  the  particles  about  the  co-ordinate  axes 
OX',  OY',  OZ'.  Then  we  have  from  (1)  after  reduction  bj-  (3),  (4) 
and  (5), 

igS'mx=^in{Vz'y'—Vy'z')=Ix<Ox—ooy^mxy—a3z2mx2-{-Mvzy—Mvy  z  ; 

iSi'my=2m{Vx'z'—Vzixf)=IyQOy—(jOx2inxy—(iOz2''nyz  +  MvxZ—MvzX;    "  (8) 

iii'mz=^'ri{Vy'xf—Vx'y')=Izooz—oox2mxz—a)y2myz+MvyX—]ifvx  y-  ■ 

The  last  two  terms  in  these  equations  give  the  moment  of  momentum 
about  OX',  OY',  OZ'  due  to  translation,  the  others  due  to  rotation  about 
the  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  G.   _ 

If  we  make  oox  =  0,  ooy  =  Q,  vz  =  0,  z  =  0,  equations  (8)  become  equa- 
tions (8),  page  255,  for  motion  in  two  dimensions. 

The  resultant  moment  of  momentum  is  given  by 


ifb'm  =  V£t'\ix  +  ISi'^my  +  Ifrnz, (9) 

and  the  direction-cosines  of  the  resultant  axis  of  moment  of  momentum  are 
cos  Qx  =  -=irr-  ,      cos  Qy  =  — - — ,     cos  Gg  =  -,^—-.   .    .    (10) 

If  we  have  rotation  only  without  translation,  we  have  from  (1),  making 
v^=0,v^=0,  ih  =  0  and  taking  x',  y,  z',  in  place  of  x,  y,  z, 

Vx    =  Z'oOy  —  y'oOz  ,       Vy    =  X^OOz  —  Z'OOX  ,       Vz'  =  y'oOx  —  ^OOy  , 

and  equations  (8)  become  in  this  case,  for  rotation  only,  without  trans- 
lation, 

Hi'mx  =  2m{Vz'y'  —  Vy'z')  =  Ix'o^x  —coySmx'y'  —  oogSmx'z';  ^ 

its' my  =  2m{v.v'z'  —  Vz'xf)  =  ly'ooy  —  GOx^mafy'  —  wz'^my'^;  j-     (8a) 

/B  mz  =  'Sm(vy'x'  —  Vx'y')  =  Iz'ooz  —  ojx2mafz'  —  ayy'Smy'sf, 

If  the  axes  OX',  OY',  OZ'  are  principal  axes  we  have 

2mx!y'  =  0,     2mx'z'  =  0,     2my'z'  =  0 ; 
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and  in  this  case,  for  rotation  only,  we  have 

ifb'mx  =  Ix  oOx  1      aSb'my  =  ly  OOy  ■,      tSb  mz  =  Iz'^z- 

That  is,  for  rotation  only  without  translation,  the  moment  of  mo- 
mentum about  a  principal  axis  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  moment  of 
inertia  and  angular  velocity  about  that  axis. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  for  the  axis  of  rotation  through  the 
centre  of  mass  C,  ivhether  it  is  a  principal  axis  or  not.  For  let  this  axis 
be  the  axis  of  2,  for  instance.  Then  we  have  oox  —  0,  ooy=  0,  ooz  =  00,  and 
from  the  last  of  equations  (8),  making  vx  =  0,  %  =  0,  we  have  for  rotation 
only  about  the  axis  of  rotation  through  C 

Itimz  —  Iz^z- 

Kinetic  Energy. — Let  v'  be  the  velocity  of  any  particle,  and  v  the 
velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass  G  with  reference  to  0,  so  that 

tf^  ■=  Vx""  +  Vy"'  +  Vz"",     ~o'  =  Vx^  +  Vy    +  Vz^. 

Then  we  have  from  (1),  after  reducing  by  (3),  (4)  and  (5),  for  the  sum 
of  the  kinetic  energy  of  all  the  particles, 

E'  =  2-mv'''  =  -rMv    +  -Ixcox'  +  w^yooy'^  +  -^Tz^z  —  ooxooy^mxy 

—  GJx00z2mx2  —  Gjyooz^myz. 
Now  we  have  for  the  direction-cosines  of  the  axis  of  rotation  through  0 

f^x  „  OOy  <J^z 

cos  a  —  — ,    cos  p  =  — ^ ,     cos  Y  =  —  I 
(a  00  00 

and  hence 

E'  =  ^^'^'  +  77  ^^ilx  cos''  «  +  /j/  cos"  /3  +  Iz  cos'^y — 22mxy  cos  a  cos  /H 

—  •I'Emxz  cos  <x  cos  y  —  2'Smyz  cos  /?  cos y). 

But  (page  220)  the  quantity  in  parenthesis  is  the  moment  of  inertia  I 
for  the  axis  of  rotation.    Hence 

1-5      1  ,   , 
E'=^Mv   +2^^* (11) 

This  is  the  same  as  equation  (11),  page  256,  for  motion  in  two  dimensions. 
The  first  term  on  the  right  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  translation  for  the  total 
mass  collected  at  the  centre  of  mass,  and  the  other  term  is  the  kinetic 
energy  of  rotation  about  the  axis  of  rotation  through  C.  If  there  is  no 
translation,  we  have  v  =  0,  and  hence  for  rotation  only  about  an  axis 
through  G 

E  =  l-Ioo\ 
For  rotation  only  about  any  axis  through  0  we  have 

E'  =  ^  J'o."; 
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or  if  OX',  OY',  OZ'  are  principal  axes, 

E'  =  -1x00^''   +  -ly'0!>y''  +    -Iz'oOz'' (llff) 

Moment  of  the  Eflfective  Forces — Euler's  Dynamic  Equations. — 

Let  nb'fx,  iti'fy,  Ifb'fz  be  the  sums  of  the  moments  of  the  effective  forces 
about  the  co-ordinate  axes  0X\  OY',  OZ'. 

Then  we  have  from  (2),  after  reduction  by  (3),  (4)  and  (5),  if  the  co- 
ordinate axes  are  principal  axes, 

at'fx  =  2m(fz'y'  —  fy'z)  =  iffz  y  —  Mfy  z  +  Ixax  —  {ly  —  Iz)oayooz  \  1 

It'fy  =  2m{fx'z'  —  fzx')  =  Mfx  Z  —  Mfz  X  +  lyay  —  {Iz  —  Ix)oozWx\  \  (^^) 

ft'fz  =  2m{fy'x'  —fzyf)  =  Mfy  X  —  Mfx  y  +  Izaz  —  {Ix  —  Iy)(JOxa>y.  J 

If  in  these  equations  we  make  fz  =  0,z  =  0,  ax  =  0,  ay  =  0,  a)x  =  0, 
oDy  =  0,  we  have  equations  (12),  page  257,  for  motion  in  two  dimensions 
and  principal  axes. 

In  these  equations  the  first  two  terms  on  the  right  give  the  moments 
about  CA',  CY,  CZ  for  the  effective  force  due  to  translation  of  the  entire 
mass  collected  at  the  centre  of  mass. 

We  have  (page  265)  for  principal  axes,  reducing  by  (3)  and  (5), 

2m(ftzy  —  ftyz)  =  Ixax ,    2m{ftxZ  —  ftzx)  =  lyay , 
SmifiyX  —ftxy)  =  haz- 

These  terms  in  equations  (12)  give  then  the  moments  about  CJT,  CY,  CZ 
for  the  effective  tangential  forces  due  to  rotation  about  CZ.  We  have  also 
(page  265)  for  principal  axes,  reducing  by  (3)  and  (5), 

'2m(Jn^—fnyZ)  =  —  {Iy—Iz)a)yOOz,    2 m{fnxZ —fnzX)  =  —  {Iz  —  Ix)oOzOOx, 

2m{fnyX  —fnxy)  =  —    {Ix  —  Iy)GOxOOy. 

These  terms  in  equations  (12)  give  then  the  moments  about  CJT,  CY,  CZ 
for  the  effective  deflecting  forces. 

If  we  have  rotation  only  without  translation  about  an  axis  through  0, 

•we  have  fx,  fy,  fz  zero  in  (12) ;  and  since  in  equations  (2)  x,  y,  z  become 
x',  y',  /,  equations  (12)  become,  if  Ix,  ly,  Iz  are  the  moments  of  inertia 
about  the  principal  axes  OX',  OY',  OZ', 

US'fx  =  Ix'ax  —  {ly  —  Iz)ooyOOz  ;  \ 

ffb'fy  =  ly'ay    —  {Iz     —  Ix')a>zOOx  ;    V        ....      (12a) 
HS'fz    =  Iz'az    —   {Ix    —  Iy')a)xOOy.     ) 

These  equations  are  known  as  Euler^s  dynamic  equations  for  rotation. 

Impressed  Forces. — Let  the  impressed  forces  be  Fi,  Fi,  Fa,  etc., 
making  the  angles  (ai ,  ySi ,  yi),  {at,  /?» ,  yt),  etc.,  with  the  co-ordinate 
axes.     Then  we  have  for  the  resultant  components  of  the  external  forces 

Fx  =  Fi  cos  ai  +  Ft  cos  a-j  4-  etc.  =  2F  cos  a  ;  "j 

Fy  =  Fi  COS  /Si  +  Ft  cos  /Ja  +  etc.  =  2Fcos  /?  ;  V     .     .     (13) 

Fz  =  Fi  cos  yi  +  Fi  cos  y^  +  etc.  =  2F  cos  ^  ;  ) 
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Moment  of  the  Impressed  Forces. — Let  Itex,  iSiey,  ISiez  be  the 
sums  of  the  moments  of  the  impressed  or  external  forces  about  the  co- 
ordinate axes  C2l,  CY,  CZ,  and  let  {xi ,  yi ,  ei),  {x^,  yi,  Zi),  etc.,  be  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  points  of  application  of  the  impressed  or  external  forces, 
Fi,  Fi,  etc.    Then  we  have 

USex  =  2Fy  cos  y  —  2Fz  cos  /?  ;  "J 

itSey  =  ^Fz  cos  a.  —  2Fx  cos  y  '■,  V (14) 

ifbez  =  2Fx  cos  /3  —  2Fz  cos  a.   j 

Permanent  Axis  of  Rotation. — Let  a  body  rotate  about  one  of  the 
principal  axes  through  the  centre  of  mass,  as  for  instance  the  axis  CZ. 
Then  we  have  oox  =  0,  ooy  =  0,  and  from  (12c), 

ltifx  =  Ixo:x,     itSfy  =  lyay,     lSifz  =  Izaz\ 

that  is,  the  moments  of  the  effective  deflecting  forces  about  CZ",  CY,  CZ 
are  zero.     By  D'Alembert's  principle  we  have 

tSifx  =  ffbex ,      Itify  =  Ilbey,      ISSfz  =  jflBez- 

Now  if  there  are  no  impressed  forces,  or  if  all  the  impressed  forces 
always  pass  through  the  centre  of  mass,  or  always  form  a  system  whose 
resultant  moment  about  C  is  zero,  or  if  the  resultant  of  all  the  impressed 
forces  always  lies  in  the  plane  of  rotation,  we  have  iXiex  =  /Bb/a-  =  0, 
^ey  =  ttify  =  0,  or  ax  =  0,  ay  =  0,  and  therefore  the  axis  CZ  will 
remain  unchanged  in  direction  and  the  body  will  always  rotate  about  it. 
For  this  reason  the  principal  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass  in  such  case 
is  called  a  permanent  axis  of  rotation. 

If  therefore  we  observe  a  body  to  rotate  a  short  time  about  an  un- 
changing axis,  we  infer  that  it  rotated  about  it  from  the  beginning  of  the 
motion  and  that  the  axis  is  a  principal  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass. 
If  the  angular  velocity  is  uniform,  we  infer  that  all  the  impressed  forces 
are  zero  or  always  pass  through  the  centre  of  mass.  If  the  angular 
velocity  is  not  uniform  we  infer  that  the  resultant  of  all  the  impressed 
forces  always  lies  in  the  plane  of  rotation. 

Spontaneous  Axis  of  Rotation. — The  axis  through  the  centre  of 
mass  about  which  a  body  rotates  at  any  instant  we  call  the  spontaneous 
axis  of  rotation.*  If  go  is  the  angular  velocity  about  the  spontaneous 
axis  and  cos  a,  cos  /S,  cos  y  are  its  direction  cosines,  we  evidently  have 

00  =  |/a)x"  -f-  <»/  +  «/;  1 

COx  OOj.  COz      \      •      •     •     (^^) 

cos  a  =  — ,     cos  /?  =  — ;     cos  y  =  — . 
aj  '  00  '  00    ) 

Also,  if  in  (la)  we  make  Vx  =  0,  Vy  =  0,  Vz  =  0,  we  obtain  the  equa- 
tions of  the  locus  of  all  those  points  which  have  no  velocity  due  to  rotation, 
that  is,  the  equations  of  the  spontaneous  axis.  Taking  then  of',  y'\  z"  as 
the  co-ordinates  for  any  point  of  the  spontaneous  axis  with  reference  to  G, 
■we  have 

00^  OOj.  ,,  GOn 

OOy  OOz  OOx 

*  Usually  called  the  ' '  instantaneous  axis."  We  prefer  the  term  spontaneous 
axis. 
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These  then  are  the  equations  of  the  projections  of  the  spontaneous  axis 
on  the  co-ordinate  planes  YZ,  ZX,  2!Y,  respectively. 

We  have  just  seen  that  if  the  spontaneous  axis  is  a  principal  axis  and 
there  are  no  impressed  forces,  or  if  all  the  impressed  forces  always  pass 
through  the  centre  of  mass,  or  always  form  a  system  whose  resultant 
moment  about  G  is  zero,  or  if  the  resultant  of  all  the  impressed  forces 
always  lies  in  the  plane  of  rotation,  the  direction  of  the  spontaneous  axis 
will  remain  unchanged  and  it  is  a  permanent  axis  of  rotation. 

If  the  spontaneous  axis  is  not  a  principal  axis,  or  if,  being  a  principal 
axis,  the  preceding  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  it  will  continually  change  in 
direction  and  describe  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  the  centre  of  mass. 

Instantaneous  Axis  of  Rotation. — The  axis  fixed  in  space  about 
wliich  a  body  rotates  at  any  instant  when  the  centre  of  mass  moves  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  spontaneous  axis  we  call  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation.* 

If  in  equations  (1)  we  make  Vx'  =  0,  Vy'  =  0,  Vz  =  0,  we  obtain  the  equa- 
tions of  the  locus  of  all  those  points  whose  velocity  is  zero  at  the  instant, 
that  is,  the  equations  of  the  instantaneous  axis.  Taking  then  a^',  y",  z" 
as  the  co-ordinates  for  any  point  of  the  instantaneous  axis  with  reference 
to  C,  we  have 

QOy^  OJy  '  ooz  OOz  ^X  ^Jx 

These  then  are  the  equations  of  the  projections  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  on  the  co-ordinate  planes.  Comparing  with  equations  (16),  we  see  that 
the  instantaneous  and  spontaneous  axes  are  parallel,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  mass  is  at  right  angles  to  their  plane. 

If  in  (17)  we  make  ooj.  =  0,  Mj,  =  0,  Vz  =  0,  we  obtain  equations  (17), 
page  259,  for  motion  in  two  dimensions  only. 

If  the  axis  of  angular  acceleration  through  the  centre  of  mass  coincides 
with  the  spontaneous  axis,  we  can  evidently  replace  oox,  coy,  ooz  by  ax, 
ay,  az,  and  Vx,Vy,Vz  ^yftx,  fty,  ftz,  and  obtain 

^.  =  ^j^'_^,      ^"  =  ^^"_:^,      2,"=^^"_Zk.       (18) 


If  in  these  equations  we  make  ««  =0,  ay  =  0,  ftz  =  0,  we  obtain  equa- 
tions (18),  page  259,  for  motion  in  two  dimensions  only. 

Eq[uivalent  Screw.  (Compare  Vol.  I.,  Kinematics,  page  201.) — When 
there  is  an  instantaneous  axis  it  must  then  be  parallel  to  the  spontaneous 
axis  and  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  must  be  at  right  angles  to  their 
plane. 

But  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass  in  general  may  make  an  angle 
greater  or  less  than  90°  with  the  spontaneous  axis.  In  such  case  the  ve- 
locity of  the  centre  of  mass  may  be  resolved  into  a  component  along  the 
spontaneous  axis  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  the  entire  motion  of  the 
body  at  any  instant  is  then  in  general  equivalent  to  its  rotation  about  an 
axis  parallel  to  the  spontaneous  axis  and  translation  along  this  axis. 

The  motion  of  the  body  is  then  a  screw  motion  consisting  at  any  instant 
of  rotation  about  an  axis  and  translation  along  it. 


*  Usually  called  the  "  spontaneous  axis."   We  prefer  the  term  instantaneous 
axis. 
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We  have  for  the  angular  velocity  about  the  screw  axis,  and  for  its  di- 
rection-cosines, since  it  is  parallel  to  the  spontaneous  axis,  equations  (15), 


QOx  ,  OOy  00r_        V      •        •       (19) 

cos  a  — ,  =  cos  fi  =  — —^       cos  y  =^ 


\ 


Let  u  be  the  velocity  along  the  screw  axis,  and  other  notation  as  in  figure, 
page  264.    Then  we  have 

—  cOx        —  ^u        —  aoz 

U  =  Vx +  Vy +  Vz ; 

00  "    00  00 

OOx  .  '«'«  ^z 

U =  Vx,  U—    =  Vy,         U =  Vz'. 

00  '  00  "'  00 

Inserting  the  values  of  Vx\  Vy,  Vz  from  (1)  and  letting  a?",  y" ,  z"  be 
the  CO  ordinates  for  any  point  of  the  axis  of  the  screw  with  reference  to 
the  centre  of  mass  G,  we  have  from  these  two  equations 


U  _  Vx^x  +  Vy^y  +  Vz^^z 
^  OOx   +  ^y    +  ooz 


(20) 


.,  <»«     ,,  Vx  UCOx  OOx    ,,  Vy  UOOy         ) 


COGOy  ■    GOz  OOz  OOGOz 

OOy      ,,  Vz  UOOz 

y"  =   —-a/ H -. 

OOx  o^x  00  OOx 


\-     (31) 


Equation  (20)  gives  the  unit  pitch  of  the  screw,  or  the  distance  of  ad- 
vance —  during  a  rotation  of  one  radian. 

00 

Equations  (21)  are  the  equations  of  the  projections  on  the  co-ordinate 
planes  of  the  screw  axis,  which  we  see  from  equations  (16)  is  parallel  to  the 
spontaneous  axis.  When  there  is  no  translation  along  the  screw  axis, 
that  is,  when  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
spontaneous  axis,  we  have  u  =  0,  and  equations  (21)  become  the  same  as 
equations  (17),  and  the  screw  axis  is  the  instantaneous  axis. 

But  when  m  =  0  we  have,  from  (9), 

t'xO'a;  +  VyOOy  -\-  VzOi>z  =  0 (22) 

Equation  (22)  is  then  the  condition  for  rotation  only  without  transla- 
tion. If  it  is  satisfied,  we  have  at  the  instant  rotation  only  about  the  in- 
stantaneous axis  given  by  (17).  If  it  is  not  satisfied,  we  have  screw  motion, 
or  translation  along  and  rotation  about  the  screw  axis  given  by  (21). 

u 

If  we  substitute  in  (21)  the  value  of  —  from  (20)  and  reduce,  we  have 

00 

for  the  equations  of  the  axis  of  the  screw 

1    f    „  _  VzOOy  —  Vy00z\ 1_/    „  _  VxOOz  —  Vzoox\ 

00x\  ttj'  /    ~     a)y\  00*  / 

1    /   „        VijC-ib:  —  VxOOy\ 
~  (Oz\  oot  )' 
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We  see  from  these  equations  that  the  central  axis  of  the  screw  passes 
through  a  point  whose  co-ordinates  are 

»    =  ^         »     ¥    -  ^i  .     z    -  ^  •    •     (^«) 

If  oox  =  0,  oj/  =  0,  ooz  =  09,  and  Vz  =  0,  these  equations  reduce  to 
equations  (17),  page  259,  for  motion  in  two  dimensions. 
If  we  substitute  these  values  of  x",  y",  z"  in  (21)  we  have 

—         u 

Vx  =  -—oOx  —  {2"cOu  —  y"oo^\ 


Vy  =  -—(^y  —  {xf'ooz  —  Z"c0x)\ 


—         u 

Vz    =  OOz   —   (y"0Ox  —  Cf'oOy). 

00 


.     .     .     (24) 


The  motion  of  the  body  at  any  instant  is  therefore  known  when  the  six 
quantities,  Vxi  Vy ,  V .  <»x ,  <»y ,  <»2 ,  are  known.  These  six  quantities  are 
therefore  called  the  components  of  ^notion. 

If  they  are  known  we  can  find  oo  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
screw  from  (19),  the  position  with  reference  to  the  centre  of  mass  from 
(23)  and  the  velocity  of  advance  along  the  central  axis  from  (20). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  position  of  the  central  axis  of  the  screw 
(af',  y",  z")  is  given,  together  with  the  velocity  u  along  it,  the  rotation 
about  it  and  its  direction-cosines,  the  components  Vx,  Vy,  Cz  are  given 
by  (24). 

If  the  spontaneous  axis  is  a  principal  axis  through  the  centre  of  mass 
and  there  are  no  impressed  forces,  or  if  all  the  impressed  forces  pass 
through  the  centre  of  mass,  then,  as  we  have  seen  (page  270),  the  spon- 
taneous axis  is  a  permanent  axis  of  rotation  and  the  parallel  screw  axis  is 
a  permanent  axis  also. 

If  the  spontaneous  axis  is  not  a  principal  axis,  then  even  if  there  are  no 
impressed  forces  it  changes  in  direction  by  reason  of  the  moment  of  the 
deflecting  forces,  and  the  parallel  screw  axis  therefore  also  changes  its 
direction  continually. 

Conservation  of  Moment  of  Momentum. — We  have  from  (8)  for 
the  sums  of  the  moments  of  momentum  of  all  the  particles  about  the 
co-ordinate  axes  OX',  OY',  OZ', 

ft'tnx  =  2m(Vz'y'  —  Vy'z');  \ 

Ub'my  =  2m{vx'z'  —  Vz'x);  V (a) 

IKi'mz  =  2m{Vy'x'  —  Vx'y*).  ) 

We  p.lso  have  from  (12),  for  the  sums  of  the  moments  of  the  effective 
forces  about  these  axes, 

ft'fx  =  ^m{fzy'  -fyz')\  \ 

It'fy  =  :2m{fxz'  —fz'x')\  > (6> 

flS'/2  =  :s/«(/y'x'  -AY).  ) 
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We  can  obtain  these  last  equations  (&)  directly  from  the  preceding  (a) 
by  differentiating  (a),  since 

dxi  ^       dy'  de' 

^-■f    ^'  _  V- '    ^^^'  _  ^ . 
dt  ~*^'"    dt  ~J'"    dt  ~J'' 

Hence  the  integration  of  equations  \h)  will  give  us  equations  (a). 

Now  by  D'Alembert's  principle  the  moment  of  the  effective  forces  is 
equal  to  the  moment  of  the  impressed  forces.  But  if  the  moment  of  all 
the  impressed  forces  about  any  axis,  as  for  instance  the  axis  of  0Z\  is 
always  zero,  we  have  always  Itlfz  =  0,  and  hence  by  integration 

•ilj'mz  =  Gz  f 

where  Cz  is  a  constant  of  integration. 

Hence,  if  the  moment  of  the  impressed  forces  about  any  axis  is  always 
zero,  the  7noment  of  momentum  about  that  axis  is  constant. 

This  is  the  principle  of  conservation  of  momentum. 

Invariable  Axis  and  Plane.— If  all  the  impressed  forces  are  zero, 
or  if  their  resultant  passes  always  through  the  centre  of  mass,  we  have 
always 

SSfx  =  0,  USfy  =  0,  /Jbfz   =  0, 

and  hence  by  integration 

llSmx  =  Ox »  llSmy  =  Oy  ,  ItSmz  =  Oz , 

where  Cx,  Cy,  Cz  are  constants  of  integration.    The  resultant  moment  of 
momentum 


XDm  —  \  Cx    +  Oy    +  Cz 

is  then  constant  and  its  projection  in  any  fixed  direction  in  space  is 
constant. 

Hence,  when  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  is  acted  upon  by  mutual  actions 
of  the  particles  only,  or  by  any  system  of  impressed  forces  for  which  the 
resultant  always  passes  through  the  centre  of  mass,  the  resultant  moment 
of  momentum  is  constant  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  resultant 
moment  of  momentum  is  fixed  in  space. 

The  axis  of  the  resultant  moment  of  momentum  through  the  centre  of 
mass  in  such  case  is  called  the  invariable  axis,  and  the  plane  through  the 
centre  of  mass  at  right  angles  to  this  axis  is  the  invariable  plane. 

The  invariable  plane  for  a  system  of  bodies  is  then  that  plane  through 
the  centre  of  mass  on  which  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  all  the  bodies  is  a  minimum. 

If  00  is  the  angular  velocity  about  the  spontaneous  axis  at  any  instant 
and  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  the  spontaneous  axis  at 
that  instant,  then  (page  171) 

loo 

is  the  moment  of  momentum  about  the  spontaneous  axis. 

If  we  take  the  principal  axes  through  the  centre  of  mass  as  co-ordinate 
axes,  we  have 

ifimx  =  IxOOx,  UStny  =  ^yO^y  ,  Amz  =  IxOOz, 

* 
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and  hence  for  the  moment  of  momentum  about  the  invariable  axis 


flbm  =  V/x't»a;'  +  ly'ooy''  +  Iz'ooz^ (25) 

The  direction-cosines  of  the  invariable  axis  are  then 

o  IxO^x  TyOOy  IzCOz  ,„„. 

The  angle  <p  of  the  invariable  axis  with  the  spontaneous  axis  is  given 
by 

cos  (p  =  -=~ (27) 

The  angular  velocity  about  the  invariable  axis  is  then 

CD  =  oox  cos  Bx  +  OOy  COS  By  +  GOz  COS  Qz  ^=  00  cos  <p, 

or,  from  (27), 

_  Ixoox*  +  lyooy''  +  hooz^  _  ^m'    _     2^ 

•where  (page  268)  E  =  ^  J^a?"  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  about  the 

spontaneous  axis. 

The  velocity  of  translation  along  the  invariable  axis,  if  w  is  the  velocity 
of  translation  along  the  spontaneous  axis,  is 

U  =  u  cos  <p, 

or,  from  equations  (20)  and  (27), 

11=  isr  (»*<»«  +  ^'^y  +  «2««) (29) 

XUm 

Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body — No  Impressed  Forces. — Let  the  im- 
pressed forces  be  zero  and  let  the  body  have  the  angular  velocity  co  at  any 
instant  about  the  spontaneous  axis.  Then  the  centre  of  mass  at  any 
Instant  has  a  velocity  of  translation  u  along  and  of  rotation  co  about  the 
screw  axis  as  given  page  272.  It  only  remains  to  discuss  the  rotation  of 
the  body. 

The  kinetic  energy  E  =     Ico^  =  —2mv'   is  constant,  and  we  have 

from  (28) 

Mp*GO^ 

2mv^  =  Igo'  =  — - —  =  HSmoo  cos  0,     .     .    .     .     (30) 

a 

where  (page  220)  I  =  —  (where  p  is  any  arbitrary  distance  and  k  is  the 

radius  of  gyration  for  the  spontaneous  axis)  is  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
central  ellipsoid  of  inertia  which  coincides  with  the  spontaneous  axis. 
We  have  from  (30) 
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Hence  we  conclude,  since  2mv^  is  constant, 

(1)  The  angular  velocity  ao  about  the  spontaneous  axis  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  length  I  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  central  ellipsoid  of 
inertia  which  coincides  with  the  spontaneous  axis,  or  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  that  axis. 

We  have  also  from  (30) 

Ico^        2E 

Hence  we  conclude  from  (28), 

(3)  The  angular  velocity  about  the  invariable  axis  is  constant.  There- 
fore as  0  increases  or  cos  0  decreases,  oo  increases.  That  is,  as  the  in- 
clination 4>  of  the  spontaneous  axis  to  the  invariable  axis  increases,  the 
angular  velocity  oo  about  the  spontaneous  axis  increases. 

The  equation  of  the  invariable  plane  is  from  (26)  since  it  passes  through 
the  centre  of  mass  at  right  angles  to  the  invariable  axis 

X  cos  ^x  +  y  cos  6y  +  z  cos  Qz  =  0, 
or 

JxOOx          lyOOy          IzOOz          -  ,„^. 

-izr-x  + -^-^y  +  -=—z  =  0 (31) 

Call  the  point  in  which  the  spontaneous  axis  pierces  the  central 
ellipsoid  of  inertia  the  spontaneous  pole,  and  let  x\  y",  z'  be  its  co-ordinates, 
and  Zx,  ?j/,  h  the  principal  semi-diameters.  Then  the  equation  of  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  ellipsoid  at  the  spontaneous  pole  is 


But  from  (19) 


XX'       yv'       zz' 

^  -^-^  4-  =  1. 

tx  l^y  ^z 


I —  =  X  ,        l—^  =  y',       I —  =  ^. 


Hence  the  equation  of  the  tangent   plane   to   the  ellipsoid  at  the 
spontaneous  pole  reduces  to 


OOxX  GOyy  OOzZ  GO 

Ix  ly^         Iz'  I 


Now  (page  220) 


p  p  p  P 

7  2  1 7,,a  J 7  8  i 7  '  _ 

t<x  Ky  Kz^  K 

Hence  we  have 

OOxXKx''    +    GOj/yKy"^    +    GOzZKz^   =    QOKH. 

Multiplied  by  ilf  and  dividing  by  /Bm,  we  have  finally  for  the  equation 
of  the  tangent  plane  to  the  ellipsoid  at  the  spontaneous  pole 

"^  +  -i?^=  ^ (33) 

IJbm  tbm  Jflbm 

Comparing  with  (31),  we  see  that  the  tangent  plane  at  the  spontaneous 
pole  is  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane,  and  that  these  two  planes  are  sepa- 

Igo 

rated  by  the  perpendicular  distance  (equation  (27) )  Zcos  0  =  -^^r-l. 

iMJm 
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Thus  if  CR  coincides  with  the  spontaneous  axis,  and  R  is  the  sponta- 
neous pole,  the  tangent  plane  RN  at  R  is  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane 

Igo 
and  the  normal  ON  is  Z  cos  0  =  — — I,  and 

CN  coincides  with  the  invariable  axis. 

Hence  the  ellipsoid  rotates  about  ON 
and  rolls  without  sliding  on  the  tangent 
plane  NR  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane 

lo) 

&.t  the  fixed  distance  I  cos  <p  = 1. 

iJbm 

As  different  points  of  the  ellipsoid  come 
successively   into   the   tangent  plane,   the 

semi-diameters  which  join  them  with  the  centre  become  in  turn  the  spon- 
taneous axis. 

The  motion  of  the  body  at  any  instant  is  a  screw  motion  for  the  spon- 
taneous axis  at  that  instant,  as  given  page  273.  The  angular  velocity 
about  and  linear  velocity  along  the  invariable  axis  at  that  instant  are  given 
by  (38)  and  (29). 

Evidently,  if  the  spontaneous  axis  coincides  with  a  principal  axis,  C]!f 
<;oineides  with  CR,  which  is  a  permanent  axis  (page  270). 

Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body — Impressed  Forces — Euler's  Geometric 
Equations. — By  means  of  Euler's  dynamic  equations  (page  269)  we  can 
find  cox,  GOy,  ooz  when  the  impressed  forces  are  known,  by  D'Alembert's 
principle. 

But  since  the  principal  axes  move  with  the  body,  the  complete  solution 
requires  that  the  position  of  these  axes  at  any  instant  shall  be  determined 
with  respect  to  the  fixed  axes. 

We  need  then  the  geometrical  equations  between  the  motion  of  a  body 
in  space  and  the  angular  velocity  about  an  axis. 

These  equations  we  have  already  deduced  in  Vol.  I,  Kinematics,  page 
"221.  They  are  known  as  Euler^s  geometric  equations.  We  reproduce  them 
here. 

Let  OX',  OY',  OZ'  be  three  rectangular  principal  axes  of  the  body  at 
the  point  0.  These  axes  are  fixed  in  the  body  and  rotate  with  it.  Let  the 
body  rotate  about  some  axis  through  the  point  0,  also  fixed  in  the  body 
and  therefore  making  invariable  angles  with  these  axes,  so  that  the  com- 
ponent angular  velocities  are  a>x',  ooy\  ooz.  We  take  direction  of  rotation 
as  always 

about  X'  from  Y'  to  Z'    ^  positive, 

"     yi     "    Z'fc^X'    I  the  opposite 
Y  z  toA      ^(jirection 

"     Z'      "    X'toF'  J  negative. 

Let  now  OX,  OY,  0^  be  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes  whose  directions 
-in  space  are  invariable. 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of  radius  r.  Let  X,  Y,  Z  and  X\  F', 
Z'  be  the  points  in  which  this  sphere  is  pierced  by  the  fixed  and  moving 
axes. 

Let  the  axes  OJT',  0Y\  OZ'  have  the  initial  positions  OX,  OY,  OZ. 
First  let  the  body  rotate  about  OZ  through  the  angle  XOP  =  ^,  so  that 
OX  moves  to  OP  and  OF  to  ON.  Then  rotate  the  bodv  about  Oiv  through 
the  angle  ZOZ'  =  0,  so  that  OP  moves  to  OE  and  OZ  to  OZ'.  Finatly 
rotate  the  body  about  OZ '  through  the  angle  EOX'  =  0,  so  that  OE  moves 
to  OX'  and  OiVto  OY'. 

It  is  required  to  find  the  geometric  relations  between  0,  6,  i]}  and 
<»x',  ooy,  QOz-  These  geometric  relations  are  called  Euler's  geometric  equa- 
tions for  rotation. 
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The  line  ON  is  called  the  line  of  nodes,  6  is  the  obliquity,  and  i/j  th& 
precession. 

Let  the  angular  velocity  of  Z'  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ZOZ'  at 
dip 
any  instant  be  -jj.    This  is  called  the  angular  velocity  of  precession.    Let 


dt 


dB 


the  angular  velocity  of  Z'  along  ZZ'  at  the  same  instant  be  -r..     This  i& 


called  the  angular  velocity  of  nutation.    Let  the  angular  velocity  of  X^ 

d(p 
with  reference  to  -fi^  at  the  instant  be  -tt. 


dt 


Draw  Z'B  perpendicular  to  OZ.     Then  Z'D  =  r  sin  0  and  the  velocity 

d^} 
at  any  instant  of  Z'  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ZOZ'  is  ?•  sin  6  .  ^7,  and 


dt' 


along  ZZ'  at  the  same  instant  it  is  r-^.    The  velocity  at  the  same  instant 

of  Z'  along  T'Z'  is  raox,  and  along  Z'X'  it  is  roay. 
We  have  then  directly  from  the  figure 

de  , 

r—  =  rooy  cos  0  +  roox  sin  0 ; 

Ctv 

dtp 

r  sin  6  .  -TT  =  rooy'coy  sin  (p  —  roox  cos  (fy. 

Combining  these  two  equations,  we  obtain 


,      dB    .  dif>   . 

cox  = -ji  sm  <p  — -^  sm  6  cos  0 ; 


dO 


dt 
dTp 


ooz'  =  -n  COS  0  +  -TT  sin  G  sin  0, 
dt  dt 


In  the  same  way  we  have  the  velocity  of  E  perpendicular  to  the  plane- 
dip  dip 

ZOE  equal  to  r  sin  (90  +  6)—  or  r  cos  6  .  -rr,  and  of  X'  along  EX',  rela- 

d(p 
tive  to  E,  r—-.     The  entire  velocity  of  X'  in  space  along  X'Y'  is  rooz'. 
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Hence 

,  dr(>        d<t> 

re.  =rcose.-  +  r-^, 

or 


"We  have  then 
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dip        ^      d<p 
a,/ =  -^^  COS  9  +  -^. 

oax 

dQ    .     ^      dip    .                    1 

OOy 

dB               dip   . 
=  —  cos  0  +  -r-  sm  9  sm  (p ; 
at                dt 

OOz 

dip               d(p 

(33) 


and  these  are  Euler^s  geometric  equations. 

Auziliaxy  Angles. — From  the  spherical  triangles  of  the  figure,  con- 
sidering iV"  as  a  vertex  in  each,  we  have  for  the  direction  cosines  of  the 
moving  axis  with  respect  to  the  fixed, 

cos  X'OX  =  —  sin  ^  sin  0  +  cos  ^  cos  (p  cos  9, 
cos  TOX  =  —  sin  V  cos  <p  —  cos  ip  sin  0  cos  9, 
cos  Z'OX  =  sin  9  cos  ^  ; 

cos  X'OY=  cos  ^  sin  0  +  sin  ip  cos  0  cos  9, 

cos  FOF=  cos  ^- cos  0  —  sin  ^sin  0  cos  fl,        [      •    .    (34) 

cos  Z'O  F  =  sin  9  sin  ip  ; 

cos  X'OZ  =  —  sin  9  cos  0, 
cos  T'OZ  =  sin  6  sin  0, 
cos  Z'OZ   =  cos  9. 

For  the  angles  which  the  axes  Z,  Z\  and  ON  make  with  the  axes  X', 
F',  Z',  we  have 

cos  ZOX'   =  —  cos  0  sin  9; 
cos  ZOT   =  sin  0  sin  9; 
cos  ZOZ'    =  cos  9; 

cos  Z'OX'  =  0; 

cosZ'OF  =  0;  \ (35) 

cos  Z'OZ'  =  1; 

cos  WOX'  =  sin  0; 
cosi^OF'  =  cos  0; 
cos  NOZ'    =  0. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  A  layer  of  dust  of  uniform  depth  dfeet,  d  being  small,  is  formed 
on  the  earth  by  the  fall  of  meteors  reaching  the  earth  from  all  directions. 
Consider  the  earth  as  a  homogeneous  sphere  of  radius  r  and  density  ^, 
and  let  8  be  the  density  of  the  dust.  Find  the  change  in  length  of  the 
day. 
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Ans.  Let  oo,  be  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation  before,  and  gj^  after,  the 
layer  is  formed,  and  Ii  tlie  moment  of  inertia  of  the  earth  and  It  that  of  the 
layer. 

Since  there  are  no  forces  in  the  system  except  the  mutual  action  of  the 
particles,  by  the  principle  of  conservation  of  moment  of  momentum  (page  274), 
we  have 

IiGDi  =  (I,  +  It)oo7 ;    or,    002  = jr-ooi. 

The  mass  of  the  earth  is  given  by 


hence  (page  176)  we  have 


4 


5  15 


The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  dust-layer  is  then 

hence  we  have 

/a  _  S[{r  +  df  -  r*] 

Expanding,  and  neglecting  —  and  all  higher  powers,  we  have 

7^  _  5Sd 


Therefore  we  have 


OOi. 


(2)  In  the  preceding  eommple,  if  the  density  of  the  dust  is  tioice  that  of 
water,  and  d  =  — r,  find  the  length  of  day. 

Ans.  The  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  about  5.5  that  of  water.     There- 
fore —r==-z..     We  have  then 
/i      5.5 

OOi  11 

*"«=  5X2- =12"'- 

"•"  5.5  X  20 

The  length  of  day  would  then  be  —  of  24  hours,  or  only  22  hours. 

(3)  A  bead  of  mass  m  slides  on  a  circular  wire  of  mass  M  and  radius 
r,  and  the  wire  rotates  about  a  vertical  diameter.  If  ooi  and  002  are  the 
angular  velocities  of  the  wire  when  the  bead  is  respectively  at  the  extrem- 

002  in 

ities  of  a  horizontal  and  vertical  diameter,  show  that  —  =  1  4-  2  -r^. 
•^  ooi  M 

Ans.  Let  /  =  — ;— -  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wire  (page  176)  and  mr* 
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that  of  the  bead.  Then,  since  there  are  no  forces  except  mutual  actions  of  the 
particles,  we  have,  by  the  principle  of  conservation  of  moment  of  momentum 
(page  274), 

looi  +  mr^ooi  =  loo^ ;    or,    — ^— (»i  -|-  mr^ooi  =  —jr-ooi  ; 


whence  we  obtain 


-^  =  1  +  2^. 
oiJi  M 


(4)  If  the  earth  gradually  contracted  by  radiation  of  heat,  so  as  to  he 
always  similar  to  itself  as  regards  its  physical  constitution  and  form, 
show  that  when  every  radius  vector'  has  contracted  an  nth  part  of  its 
length,  where  n  is  small,  the  angular  velocity  has  inci-eased  a  2nth  part 
of  its  value. 

Ans..  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  earth,  ri  its  radius  before  and  r^  that  after 
contraction,  and  Ii  the  moment  of  inertia  before,  and  J,,  after.     Then 


and 


-.       2Jfr,«      -.       23fr,» 
■ii  —  — ? — >     ■*»  —  — ^ — t 


IiOOi   =  I2OO2,      or      00,  =  -y-fiJi   =  — r 


But  Ti  =  Ti  —  nri  =  ri(l  —  n).     Hence  we  have 

_         r,*         _        1 
*"'  "~  ra»(l  -  n^)  ~  (1  -  7»)*" 

Expanding,  and  neglecting  »*  and  higher  powers, 
002  =  ^  _  g  fi?i  =  (1  +  2n)cai. 

(5)  If  two  railway  trains,  each  of  mass  M,  were  to  travel  in  opposite 
directions  from  the  pole,  along  a  meridian,  and  to  arrive  at  the  equator  at 
the  same  time,  show  that  the  angular  velocity  of  tfie  earth  would  he 

dec?-eased  hy     „  ,  •  of  itself;  where  r  is  the  equatorial  radium,  JEJ  is  the 

mass  of  the  earth,  and  k^  is  radius  of  gyration  for  the  axis. 

Ans.  Let  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  earth  and  oOi ,  coj  the  angular 
velocities  before  and  after.     Then  /  =  Ek"^,  and 

Icoi  z=  IiOOi-\-  2Mr^a)2,     or    Ek^ooi  =  Ek^oo,  +  3ilfr*<»»  ; 
lence 

'^  +  Ek^ 

(6)  Suppose  a  mass  of  ice  M  to  melt  from  the  polar  regions  for  20° 
round  each  pole  to  the  extent  of  something  more  than  a  foot  thick,  enough 
to  givel^feet  over  thxtse  areas  or  0.066  of  a  foot  of  water  spread  over  the 
whole  glohe,  which  would  raise  the  seorlevel  hy  only  some  such  undiscover- 
dble  difference  as  three  fourths  of  an  inch  or  an  inch.  Show  that  this 
would  slacken  the  earth''s  rotation  hy  one  tenth  of  a  second  per  year, 

Ans.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ice-caps  before  melting  is  easily  shown 
■to  be,  if  0  is  the  angle  of  20°, 

-—  cos  6  (1  4"  <^os  6). 

o 
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The  moment  of  inertia  of  tlie  earth,  if  E  is  the  mass  of  the  earth  considered 

2Er^ 
as  a  homogeneous  sphere,  is  .     If  ooi  is  the  angular  velocity  before  and  oo^ 

5 

after  melting,  we  have 

— - — oOi s-  cos  e(l  +  COS  e)a3i  =  — =— (Ba , 

5  o  o 


—  =  avJ  cos  6(1  -f  cos  6). 


%E 

Substituting  numerical  values,  the  value  of  ooi  —  oa^  is  easily  found. 

(7)  Find  the  motion  of  a  sphere  rolliny  on  a  rough  plane. 

Ans.  Let  the  plane  be  the  plane  of  X'Z',  and  let  the  components  of  the 
friction  parallel  to  these  axes  be  Fx,  Fz.  All  the  impressed  forces  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  single  force  F  at  the  centre  of  mass  C  and  a  couple  vs^hick  causes 
angular  acceleration  a  about  an  axis  through  C. 

Let  Fx ,  Fz  be  the  components  of  this  force  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  ax ,  a^ 
the  components  of  the  angular  acceleration. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  k  its  radius  of  gyration  about  a  diameter 


2 

so  that  (page  176)  k^  —  ^r",  and  let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  sphere.     Take  the 
o 

axes  CX,  CT,  OZ  through  the  centre  of  mass  C  parallel  at  any  instant  to  OX ', 

OT',  OZ'. 

Then  we  have  for  the  moment  of  the  impressed  forces  about  CX  and  CZ 

/tSex  =  —  Fz'r,  ffbez  =  Fx'r ;  and  for  the  moments  of  the  effective  forces  about 

the  same  axes  (page  269),   if  Tx ,  ly  are  the  moments  of  inertia  about  these 

axes,  £ISfx=  IxO^x,  iSifz  =  IzOCz  •     We  have  then  by  D'Alembert's  principle 


Ixax  —  —  Fe'r,  Izttz  =  Fx'r. 


(1) 


Ldt/a; ,  fz  be  the  linear  accelerations  parallel  to  OX',  OZ  '  of  the  centre  of 
mass.  Then,  since  the  centre  of  mass  moves  as  if  all  the  forces  acted  at  the 
centre  of  mass  (page  267),  we  have,  from  (1), 


Mfx  =  Fx-{-  Fx'  =  Fx-\- 
Mfz  =  Fz-[-  Fz'  =  Fz  - 


T 
T 


(2) 


But 


fx=  -  raz,        fz  =  rax,     or    ax  = 


fz 


az  =  -^. 

r ' 
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Substituting  in  (3),  we  obtain 

Or,  since  Ix  =  Iz  —  Mk^, 

^f^=;^r^^-'     ^^  =  -j^r^F' (3) 

These  are  the  same  equations  as  for  a  particle  of  equal  mass  acted  upon  by 

r*  5 

=  —  of  the  acting  forces. 


K-2  +  r«       7 

Hence,  tTie  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  Tiom^ogeneous  spJiere  rolling  on  a 
rough  plane  under  tlie  action  of  any  forces  is  the  same  as  for  a  particle  of  the 
same  mass  if  all  the  forces  are  reduced  to  Jive  seventlis  of  their  former  value. 

Now 


Vfx  -\-fz  =f=  the  resultant  horizontal  acceleration, 
and 


i^Fx*  +  Fz^  =  H  =  the  resultant  impressed  force. 
Hence,  from  (3),  we  have 

M  ^f^  -Vfz^  =  ^  y/Fx^  +  Fz\    or   MT=\h. 

If  Fy  is  the  normal  force  and  fj.  the  coeflBcient  of  friction,  then  nFy  is  the 
friction;  and  since  the  centre  of  mass  moves  as  if  all  the  forces  were  applied 
there,  we  have  also 

Mf=H-flFy. 

Hence 

^^H=n-^Fy,     or     >«  =  |;|. 

2  S 
If,  then,  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  ^  -=5-,  the 

7  J<y 

sphere  wUl  roll  without  sliding. 

(8)  A  sphere  is  placed  on  an  inclined  plane  sufficiently  rough  to  pre- 
vent sliding,  and  a  velocity  in  any  direction  is  commimicated  to  it.  Show 
that  the  path  of  the  centre  is  a  parabola.     If  v  is  the  initial  horizontal 
velocity  0/  the  centre,  and  a  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  show  that  the 
14      v" 

latus  rectum  will  be  —  — : . 

5  5^  sm  a 

Ans.  The  acceleration  down  the  plane,  from  the  principle  of  the  preceding 

example,  is  -^g  sin  a.     If  the  initial  velocity  v  makes  an  angle  6  with  the  line 

of  slope,  the  velocity  down  the  plane  is  v  cos  6,  and  at  right  angles  ■»  sin  9. 
There  is  no  acceleration  at  right  angles.  The  distance  y  passed  over  at  right 
angles  in  the  time  t  is  then 

y  =  vt  sin  6, 

and  the  distance  x  down  the  plane  is 

g 

X  =  vt  cos  9  4-  Tlfft^  8"!  ^' 

14 
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Eliminating  t,  we  have  for  llie  equation  of  the  curve 

y  5    g  sin  a 

tan  6  ^  14  v^  sin«  0  "  ' 

This  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola.     If  the  initial  velocity  is  horizontal, 
6  =  90%  sin  9  =  1,  tan  9  —  co ,  and  we  have 

2/2  = 


5   g  sin  a 

(9)  A  homogeneous  sphere  rolls  on  a  rough  plane  under  the  action  of 
a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  a  point  in  the 
plane  of  motion  of  the  centre.  Show  that  its  cerdre  describes  a  conic  sec- 
tion. Also,  if  when  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  the  centre  of  force  is 
one  quarter  of  the  major  axis  of  its  orbit,  the  sphere  comes  to  a  smooth 
part  of  the  plane,  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit  will  be  suddenly  reduced  in 
the  ratio  7  to  13. 

Ans.  We  have  the  central  acceleration 

.  _       a'r" 

J  ~  fi    ' 

•where  a'  is  the  accebration  at  a  known  distance  r'. 
Hence  (Vol.  I,  Kinematics,  page  142) 


w 


1  +  -^i  COS  (6  -  (p) 


■which  is  the  polar  equation  of  a  conic  section.     We  have  also  (Vol.  I,  Kine- 
matics, page  145) 

a'r"^ 
v^  =  ^{2 A  -  r), 
Ar 

■where  A  is  the  semi-major  axis.     When  r  =  -^,  we  have 

a 

.«  =  --. 

7 
For  a  smooth  plane  we  have  — aV^  instead  of  aV*.  and  hence 
5 

««  =  ^(3^.  -  r). 
hAir 

When  r  =  — ,  we  have 

,  _  28ffl'r"'       7aV«  _  3aV» 
'^   ~     hA     ~    ^Ax  -    A    ' 

Hence  A  =  ^. 

(10)  A  homogeneous  sphere  moves  without  rotation  on  a  smooth  horizon- 
tal plane  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  such  that  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  de.sc7-ibes  an  ellipse  with  the  centre  of  force  in  the  focus.     If  il^e 
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sphere  arrive  at  a  part  of  the  plane  which  is  rough  when  the  distance  of 

its  centre  from  the  centre  of  force  is  —th  of  the  major  axis  of  its  orbit  for 

the  rough  plane,  show  that  the  major  axis  is  diminished  in  the  ratio 
7  to  5  +  2n.  If  the  sphere  come  again  to  the  smooth  part  of  the  plane 
when  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  the  focus  is  the  same  fraction  as 
before  of  the  major  axis  of  its  orbit  for  the  rough  plane,  show  that  the 
major  axis  is  again  diminished  in  the  same  ratio. 

(11)  Show  as  in  example  (7)  that  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  a 
homogeneotis  disk  rolling  on  a  rough  plane  under  the  action  of  any  forces 
is  the  same  as  for  a  particle  of  the  same  mass  if  all  the  forces  are  reduced 
to  two  thirds  of  their  former  value.     Also,  that  the  disk  tmll  roll  without 

1     TJ 

sliding  if  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  —  -jj-. 

6  Jiy 

(12)  Show  that  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  very  thin  circular 
hoop  rolling  on  a  rough  plane  under  the  action  of  any  forces  is  the  same 
as  for  a  particle  of  the  same  mass  if  all  the  forces  are  reduced  to  one 
half  their  former  value.    Also  that  the  hoop  will  roll  without  sliding  if 

1  TT 

the  coefficient  of  friction  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  —  ^r. 

(13)  Show  that  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  very  thin  spherical 
shell  rolling  on  a  rough  plane  under  the  action  of  any  forces  is  the  same 
as  for  a  particle  of  the  same  mass  if  all  the  forces  are  reduced  to  three 
fifths  their  former  value.    Also  that  the  shell  will  roll  without  sliding  if 

2  H 

the  coefficient  of  friction  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  -  r—-. 


5  K 


(14)  Discuss  tJie  problem  of  the  Gyroscope. 

Description. — The  gyroscope  consists  of  a  disk  aa  which  is  set  iu  rota- 
tion about  an  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  ring  B.    This  ring 


is  attached  to  the  rod  S,  which  passes  through  a  sleeve  at  h.  This  sleeve  is 
pivoted  in  the  fork  g  so  that  8  can  rotate  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  fork  g  is 
pivoted  at  /  so  that  this  rod  can  rotate  horizontally.  A  sliding  counterweight 
G  can  be  so  adjusted  that  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  apparatus  can  be  made  to 
lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  standard  as  the  disk,  on  the  opposite  side,  or  directly 
over  the  standard. 

Solution. — Let  the  counterweight  be  so  adjusted  that  the  centre  of  mass 
C  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  fixed  point  0  as  the  disk  aa.     Let  the  entire  mass 
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'£»,  Mg 

be  if,  and  the  distance  OG  be  Z.  Let  OZ' ,  OX',  OT'  be  rectangular  principal 
axes  at  0,  fixed  in  the  apparatus  and  rotating  with  it,  and  let  the  rectangular 
axes  OZ  vertical,  and  OX,  OZ  horizontal,  be  fixed  iu  space. 

Let  oox,  ooy',  ooz  be  the  angular  velocity  about  the  axes  OX ,  OF',  OZ'  at 

any  instant.  Evidently  ooz  is  always 
constant  in  luaguitude,  since  the  force 
Mg  and  the  equal  reaction  at  0  always 
pass  through  OZ'. 

Let  6  be  the  angle  of  the  axis  OZ'  of 
the  disk  with  OZ  at  any  instant  and  Oj 
the  initial  angle  at  the  beginning  of 
the  motion.  At  this  instant  we  have 
cox,  ooy'  zero. 

The  moment  of  the  weight  Mg  at 
C  and  the  reaction  at  0  about  the  axis 
OZ  is  always  zero.  Hence  by  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  moment 
of  momentum  (page  274)  the  moment 
of  momentum  about  OZ  is  constant, 
*>.  and  we  have 

Iz'cOz'  cos  6i  =  Iz'oOg    cos  6  +  -^ar'aJa:'  COS  ZOX'  -\-  ly  (JOy    COS  ZOT' . 

In  the  present  case  of  a  rod  and  disk,  every  straight  line  through  0  at  right 
angles  to  OZ'  is  a  principal  axis,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  about  every  such 
line  is  the  same  and  equal  to  1' .  We  have  then  IJ  =  //  =  /';  and  inserting 
the  values  of  the  cosines  as  given  by  equations  (35),  page  279,  we  have 

Iz'ooz  (cos  01  —  cos  B)  =  I'ooy  sin  6  sin  0  —  I'oo^  sin  6  cos  (p.  .     .    (1) 

The  initial  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  is  ilz'coz'^;  and  the  initial  potential 
energy  with  reference  to  a  plane  at  a  distance  I  below  0,  if  C  is  on  the  same 
side  of  0  as  the  disk,  is  Mg{l -{- 1  cos  Q,)\  if  G  is  on  Ibe  opposite  side  of  0  from 
the  disk,  Mg{l  —  I  cos  6,).     The  total  initial  energy  is  then 

El  =  ilz'ooz''  +  Mg{l  ±  I  cos  0,). 

The  final  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  (equation  (11a),  page  269)  is 

iFoox'^  +  irooy"  +  ilzoaz'; 

and  the  final  potential  energy,  if  G  is  on  the  same  side  of  0  as  the  disk,  is 
Mg{l-{-l  cos  0);  if  G  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  0  from  the  disk,  Mg{l  —  I  cos  S). 
The  total  final  energy  is  then 

E,  =  il'oox'^  +  il'ooy'^  +  ilzGOz'"  +  Mg{l  ±  I  cos  0). 

If  we  disregard  friction,  we  have  by  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy 
Ex=Ei,  or 

...     (2) 


^IXonx""  +  oDy'^)  =  ±  Mgl{cos  01  -  cos  0), 


where  the  (-f)  sign  is  to  be  taken  for  centre  of  mass  G  on  the  same  side  of  0 
as  the  disk,  and  the  (— )  sign  when  it  is  on  the  opposite  side. 
We  have  also  from  equations  (33),  page  279, 


wJ  =  —  sm  d> T-  sin  0  cos  O; 

dt         ^       dt 

,      dO         ^   ,   dTi>    .    ^    .     ^ 
coJ  =  —  COS  0  -4-  -—  sm  0  sm  0; 
at  at 

,      drj}  d<p 

a,,'  =  -cos0  +  -; 


(3) 
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dib 
where  (figure,   page  278)  -^  is  angular  velocity  of  precession  or  rotation 

about  OZ,  and  -r-  the  angular  velocity  of  nutation  or  rotation  about  the  line 

of  nodes  ON. 

Squaring  and  adding  the  first  two  of  equations  (3),  we  obtain 

^''"  +  '^y'  =  %+^^''^'' (4) 

Substituting  (4)  in  (2)  and  the  values  of  oox,  ooy  from  (3)  in  (1),  we  have 

I'-^^  +  ^'^  ^'"^^  6  =  ±  2Mgl{cos.  6,  -  cos  6);    .     .     .     .     (5) 

d'd) 
r~-  sin«  6  =  i^'co^Xcos  Qi  —  cos  6) (6) 

Also,  from  the  last  of  equations  (3), 

t'rft'^''  =  ^' <^> 

Equations  (5),  (6)  and  (7)  are  the  differential  equations  of  motion  of  the 
gyroscope.    When  0  =  9i,  or  at  the  beginning  of  motion,  we  have 

df  dB       .  .  d<p 

;—  =  0,      ;j7  =  0     and  ^  =  aj^'. 

at  dt  .    di 

From  (6)  we  have 

d^  _  Iz'oszf     cos  0,  —  cos  6  .Q 

dt  ~  ~T~   '         ski"«l        ' ^' 

and  substituting  in  (5), 

^  =  /(cos  9.  -  cos  0)  [±  ?^  -  ;^|^(cos  0.  -  cos  0)J.      .    (9) 

where  the  (+)  sign  is  taken  for  G  on  the  same  side,  and  the  (— )  sign  for  C  on 
the  opposite  side  of  0  from  the  disk. 

From  (9)  we  see  that  for  C  on  the  same  side  of  0  as  the  disk  --  is  imagi- 
nary when  0  is  less  than  0i.     Also  for  Con  the  opposite  side  of  0  from  the 

disk,  —  is  imaginary  when  0  is  greater  than  0i.     The  centre  of  mass  then 

dt 
always  falls  from  its  initial  position  and  can  never  rise  above  it. 

From  (8)  then,  if  <az'  is  positive,  that  is,  if  the  rotation  of  the  disk  looking 

from  0  to  Z   is  clockwise,  ~  is  positive,  or  the  rotation  about  OZ  looking 

from  0  to  Z  is  clockwise,  if  G  is  on  the  same  side  of  0  with  the  disk. 

drl^  , 
If  C  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  0  from  the  disk,  if  ooz  is  positive  -^  is  nega- 

if  C coincides  with  0,  we  have  I  =  0  and  the  angle  0i  remains  unchanged. 

Hence  cos  0  -  cos  6i  =  0  and  ^  =  0,    -^  =  0.     The  axis  OZ'  in  such  case 

dt  at 

remains  stationary.  ,  ,      ,  ^      ,^  «o-^  r. 

These  conclusions  can  be  illustrated  by  the  apparatus  (figure,  page  28o)  by 

shifting  the  counterweight. 

The  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  which  would  oscillate  about  OX  or 
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OF'  iu  the  same  time  as  the  gyroscope  (if  goz  were  zero)  is  (page  179)  -v^-. 

Ml 
Let  us  call  this  length  X,  so  that 


A-  ^' 


and  let  us  put  for  convenience 


21  "g   ~  A  '  °''   ^  ~  U'Mgl' 
Then  equation  (8)  becomes 

^'"*  ®  W  ^  ^^\^\  ^^°^  01  -  cos  6), (10) 

and  equation  (9)  becomes 

siu^'e -— =^[±  sin'e  -  2/?'(cos0i -cose)](cosei-cose).    .     .     (11) 
at         A 

dO 
If  we  put  -r-  =  0  we  obtain  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  9.   We 
dt 

have  -—  =  0  when  6  =  0i ,  and  this  is  the  minimum  value  of  fl,  for  we  have 

just  seen  that  9  cannot  be  less  than  01  for  C  on  same  side  of  0  as  disk,  nor 

greater  than  6i  for  G  on  the  opposite  side.    We  shall  also  have  —  =  0  and  9  a 

di 
maximum  when 

±  sin«  B  -  2/5»(cos  0i  -  cos  9)  =  0;       (12) 

or  denoting  the  maximum  value  of  6  by  9j, 


cos  9s  =  ±  /S'  T  V^  "f  2/S»  cos  9,  +  /J* (13) 

The  upper  signs  are  for  Con  same  side  of  Oas  the  disk,  and  the  lower  signs 
for  C  on  the  opposite  side. 

We  see  from  (13)  that  the  value  of  9j  depends  upon  fi,  and  that  Q,  can  be  0 
or  180°  or  cos  O-,  =  -{-  1  or  —  1  only  when  /S  =  0.  But  ft  depends  upou  aoz 
and  can  be  zero  only  when  ooz'  is  zero.  Hence  any  velocity  of  rotation  ooz'  of 
the  disk,  however  minute,  i8  sufficient  to  prevent  the  axis  from  reaching  the  ver- 
tical OZ.  The  self-sustaining  power  of  the  gyroscope  is  thus  proved.  From 
(12)  we  have,  when  9  is  a  maximum, 

cos  9.  -  cos  9,  =  ^-^^ (14) 

If  /J  or  60z'  is  very  great,  cos  9i  —  cos  Sj  is  very  small.  Heuce  by  increas- 
ing the  value  of  ooz'  we  see  that  62  —  Qi  can  be  made  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity.  This  proves  the  apparently  paradoxical  result  that  the  revcflving 
disk  does  not  visibly  fall. 

From  (10)  we  see  that  for  G  =  9i,  -^  is  zero.      Hence  the  disk  must  fall 

di 
in  order  to  generate  a  rotation  about  OZ;  but  if  ooz'  is  great  this  fall  is  very 
minute,  and  is  not  visible. 

The  centre  of  mass,  then,  oscillates  up  and  down  between  the  minimum  and 

maximum  values  of  61  and  6-,  given  by  (13),  while  the  angular  velocity  — i' 

di 

of  the  centre  of  mass  about  OZ  varies  from  -^  —  0,  when  the  axis  is  in  its 

dt 
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initial  position,  to  the  maximum  value  given  by  (10),  •when  we  substitute  the 
values  of  sin*  S  and  cos  Oi  —  cos  &  given  by  (12)  and  (14),  viz., 

The  complete  solution  of  the  problem  requires  the  integration  of  the  differ- 
ential equations  (5),  (6)  and  (7).  This  requires  the  use  of  elliptic  functions. 
If,  however,  we  assume  that  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  disk  ooz  is  very 
great,  and  hence  cos  &,  —  cos  6,  or  6  —  6,  very  minute,  we  may  obtain  integrals 
of  (5)  and  (6)  which  will  express  the  motion  with  all  requisite  accuracy. 

Let  us  then  assume  oog  or  fS  very  large  and  6  —  6,  very  small,  the  centre  of 
mass  C  being  on  the  same  side  of  0  as  the  disk. 

Let  9  —  6i  =  -u,  or 

6  =  6.  +  tt,        de  =  du, 

where  «  is  a  very  small  angle. 
Then  we  have 

sin  6  =  sin  9i  cos  u  +  cos  Oi  sin  w, 

cos  6  =  cos  9i  cos  u  —  sin  6i  sin  t*. 

Also  by  series,  since  m  is  a  very  small  angle,  neglecting  higher  powers  of  u 
than  the  square, 

sm  u  =  u,      cos  u  =  1  — 5 . 

Substituting,  we  have 

sin  6  =  sin  61  ( 1  —  ^ )  -|-  tt  cos  9, ; 


cos  6  =  cos  61  ( 1 1  —  u  sin  9i. 

Hence,  neglecting  higher  powers  of  u  than  the  square, 

sin^  6  =  sin'^  6,  -  ««  sin^  6,  -f  ««  cos"^  Qi-\-2u  sin  9,  cos 9,; 

cos  9i  —  cos  9  =  «  sin  9i  +  0'"*  cos  9,;  .    *     .     .     .     (16) 
and  therefore 


o  a  tt  sin  9i  +  —u^  cos  9i 

cos  9,  —  cos  9  '   2 


sin^  6  sin'  6,  -f-  2'W  sin  6,  cos  6,  -\-  u^  cos'  9,  —  tt*  sin'  6, ' 

(cos  9,  —  cos  Oy  «'  sin'  9i 


(17) 


sin'  9  sin*  61  -|-  2u  sin  61  cos  9,  -j-  «» cos'  61  —  «*  sin'  6, 

Inserting  (16)  and  (18)  in  (11),  we  obtain 


=  «».   (18) 


/ 


a                                    du 
y   dt  = 


\  V2u  sin  6,  +  u-  (cos  9,  -  4/S*) 

Since  /3  or  ooz  has  been  assumed  very  great,  cos  9,  may  be  neglected  in 
comparison  with  4/^,  and  we  have 

.  /  (f     ,.  du  1  du  ,^-. 

V  ^  .dt=:   =  jr-5  .  =L.      .      .      (19) 

^    ^  V2u  sin  9,  -  4/ytt»       2/J        /      sin  9,  _    , 

V  4P'        ^ 
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Integrating,  since  wlien  <  =  0,  m  =  6  —  9i  =  0, 


/I .  ^  =  1  versin-i  4^  .  u  =  ^^  cos-fl  _  ±^M. 
f    ^.  2/3  sm  e,  2/i  \^        sin  Sj/ 


(30) 


(21) 


Hence 

sin  e, 

or  since  cos  2-4  =  1  —  2  sin"  ^, 

t*  =  2^  sin  e.  sin"  (/?|/| .  t) (22) 

We  have  from  (17),  neglecting  the  square  as  well  as  higher  powers  of  u 
(which  may  be  done  without  sensible  error  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  u, 
though  it  could  not  be  done  in  the  foregoing  values  of  dt  and  t,  since  fi'^  is 
great  when  u  is  small), 

cos  01  —  cos  6  u  sin  Oi 


sin'  6  sin"  Bi-\-2u  sin  6i  cos  8i' 

The  greatest  possible  value  of  sin  0i  cos  0i  is  for  6i  =  45°,  or 
sin  01  cos  01  =  \. 
Since  u  is  very  small,  we  have  then,  neglecting  2u  sin  0i  cos  9i, 

cos  01  —  cos  0  _       'M 

sin'  0        ~  sin  Qi ' 
and  substituting  in  (10)  we  obtain 

'di-'^^V  X-  sin  e,' 
Inserting  the  value  of  u  from  (22),  we  have 

"M/^'KVf ') («•) 

Integrating,  since  dip  =  0  when  i  =  0,  vre  obtain 

^  =  r/i-*-wMWi-') (24) 

Equations  (22),  (23),  (24)  give  with    all   requisite  accuracy  the  vertical 
angular    depression    of    OZ',  «  =  0  —  0,,   the    horizontal  angular  velocity 

— ,   and  the  horizontal  angle  ip  at  the  end  of  any  time  t,  provided  ooz'  is 
dt 
very  great. 

Referring  to  (19),  we  see  that  it  is  the  differential  equation  of  a  cycloid  ger^- 

rated  by  a  circle  whose  angular  diameter  is  -       '  .     (Vol.  I,  Kinematics,  page 

157.) 
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When,  starting  from  t  =:  0  (and  therefore  u  ■■ 
greatest  value,  we  have  from  (20),  (21),  (23),  (24) 

/r  sin  6 


0,  —  and  ij}  =  (i),u  has  ita 


t 


2fir  g 


2/3' 


1       dtl>       1  ,  /o 


4yS^' 


It    /a 
After  the  expiration  of  the  time  <  =  tt^/  — ,  ■« 

PY  9 
have 

'       dt  '    ^       2fP' 

and  OZ'  has  regained  its  original  elevation  and  the    H3iy^' 
horizontal  velocity  is  zero.  '^ 

The  axis  OZ'  then  moves  as  if  it  vrere  the  element 
of  a  right  circular  cone  AOZ',  the  angle  AOZ'  being 
equal  to  u,  which  rolls  on  the  cone  ZOA,  the  angle  ZOA  being  equal  to  6i. 
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Birkmire's  Compoiiud  Riveted  Girders 8vo,  2  00 

"         Skeleton  Construction  in  Buildings 8vo,  3  00 

Carpenter's  Heating  and  Ventilating  of  Buildings 8vo,  3  OQ 
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Downing,  Cottages 8vo,     f  2  50 

"        Hints  to  Arcliitects 8vo,      2  00 

Freitag's  Architectural  Engineering 8vo,       2  50 

Gerhard's  Sanitary  House  Inspection 16mo,       1  00 

"        Theatre  Fires  and  Panics 12ino,       1  50 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter Svo,       5  00 

Holly's  Carpenter  and  Joiner ISnio,  75 

Kidder's  Architect  and  Builder's  Pocket-book Morocco  flap,      4  00 

Merrill's  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration Svo,       5  00 

Monckton's  Stair  Building — Wood,  Iron,  and  Stone 4to,      4  00 

Stevens'  House  Painting ISmo,  75 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence. 

(In  the  press. ) 
Worcester's  Small  Hospitals — Establishment  and  Maintenance, 
including  Atkinson's   Suggestions    for   Hospital  Archi- 
tecture  12mo,       ]  25 

World's  Columbian  Exiwsition  of  1893 4to,       2  50 

ARMY,  NAVY,  Etc. 
Military  Engineering— Ordnance — Port  Charges,  Etc. 

Bourne's  Screw  Propellers 4to, 

Bruff's  Ordnance  and  Gunnery 8vo, 

Bucknill's  Submarine  Mines  and  Torpedoes 8vo, 

•Chase's  Screw  Propellers. , 8vo, 

Cooke's  Naval  Ordnance Svo, 

Cronkhite's  Gunnery  for  Non-com.  Officers ISnio,  morocco, 

De  Brack's  Cavalry  Outpost  Duties.     (Carr.). . .  .18mo,  morocco, 

Dielz's  Soldier's  First  Aid 12mo,  morocco, 

*  Dredge's  Modern  French  Artillery 4to,  half  morocco, 

"         Record  of  the  Transportation    Exhibits    Building, 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.. 4to,  half  morocco, 

Dyer's  Light  Artillery 12mo, 

HofE's  Naval  Tactics Svo, 

Hunter's  Port  Charges Svo,  half  morocco, 

Ingalls's  Ballistic  Tables Svo, 

"      Handbook  of  Problems  in  Direct  Fire Svo, 

Mahan's  Advanced  Guard 18mo, 

"      Permanent  Fortifications.  (Mercur.). Svo,  half  morocco, 

Mercur's  Attack  of  Fortified  Places 12mo, 
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Mercur's  Elements  of  the  Art  of  War 8vo,  f 4  00 

Metcalfe's  Ordnance  ami  Guunery 12mo,  with  Atlas,  5  00 

Phelps's  Practical  Marine  Surveying 8vo,  2  50 

Powell's  Army  Officer's  Examiner 12mo,  4  00 

Reed's  Signal  Service , 50 

Sharpe's  Subsisting  Armies 18mo,  morocco,  1  50 

Strauss  and  Alger's  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gunnery 

Todd  and  Whall's  Practical  Seamanship 8vo,  7  50 

Very's  Navies  of  the  World 8vo,  half  morocco,  3  50 

Wheeler's  Siege  Operations 8vo,  2  00 

Wiuthrop's  Abridgment  of  Military  Law 12mo,  2  50 

Woodhuil's  Notes  on  Military'  Hygiene 12mo,  morocco,  2  50 

Young's  Simple  Elements  of  Navigation..  12roo,  morocco  flaps,  2  50 

ASSAYING. 

Smelting — Obe  Dressing — Alloys,  Etc. 

Fletcher's  Quant.  Assaying  with  the  Blowpipe..  12mo,  morocco,  1  50 

Furman's  Practical  Assaying 8vo,  3  00 

Kuuhardt's  Ore  Dressing 8vo,  1  50 

*  Mitchell's  Practical  Assaying.     (Crookes.) 8vo,  10  00 

O'Driscoll's  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores 8vo,  2  CO 

Ricketts  and  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying 8vo,  3  00 

Thurston's  Alloys,  Brasses,  and  Bronzes. 8vo,  ?  50 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes 12mo,  1  50 

"       The  Chlorinatiou  Process 12mo,  150 

ASTRONOMY. 

Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Descriptive. 

Craig's  Azimuth ,. 4to,  3  50 

Doolittle's  Practical  Astronomy .8vo,  4  00 

Gore's  Elements  of  Geodesy 8vo,  2  50 

Michie  and  Harlow's  Practical  Astronomy 8vo,  3  00 

White's  Theoretical  and  Descriptive  Astronomy 12mo,  2  00 

BOTANY. 

Gardening  for  Ladies,  Etc. 

Baldwin's  Orchids  of  New  England 8vo,  1  50 

Loudon's  Crardening  for  Ladies.     (Downing.) 12mo,  1  50 

Thome's  Structural  Botany 18mo,  2  25 

Westermaier's  General  Botany.     (Schneider.) 8vo,  2  00 
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BRIDGES,  ROOFS,   Etc. 

Cantilevek — Dkaw— Highway— Suspension. 
{See  also  Engineeuing,  p.  6.) 
Boiler's  Highway  Bridges 8vo, 

*  "      The  Thames  River  Bridge 4to,  paper, 

Burr's  Stresses  iu  Bridges 8vo, 

Crehore's  Mechanics  of  the  Girder 8vo, 

Dredge's  Thames  Bridges 7  parts, 

Du  Bois's  Stresses  iu  Framed  Structures 4to, 

Foster's  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges  4to, 

Greene's  Arches  in  Wood,  etc 8vo, 

"        Bridge  Trusses 8vo, 

"        Roof  Trusses 8vo, 

Howe's  Treatise  on  Arches 8vo, 

Johnson's  Modern  Framed  Structures 4to, 

Merriman    &    Jacoby's    Text-book    of    Roofs    and    Bridges. 

Part  I..  Stresses 8vo,      2  50 

Merriman    &    Jacoby's     Text-book    of    Roofs    and     Bridges. 

Part  II.,  Graphic  Statics 8vo.       2  50 

Merriman    &    Jacoby's     Text-book    of    Roofs    and     Bridges. 

Part  III..  Bridge  Design 8vo,       5  00 

Merriman    &   Jacoby's    Text- book    of    Roofs    and    Bridges. 

Part  IV.,  Continuous,  Draw,  Cantilever,  Suspension,  and 

Arched  Bridges {In  preparation). 

*  Morison's  The  Memphis  Bridge Oblong  4to,     10  00 

Waddell's  Iron  Highway  Bridges 8vo,      4  00 

Wood's  Construction  of  Bridges  and  Roofs 8vo,      2  00 

Wriglit's  Designing  of  Draw  Spans 8vo, 

CHEMISTRY. 
Qualitative — Quantitative — Organic — Inorganic,  Etc. 

Adriance's  Laboratory  Calculations 12mo,       1  25 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis 8vo,       3  00 

Austen's  Notes  for  Chemical  Students 12mo,      1  50 

Bolton's  Student's  Guide  in  Quantitative  Analysis Svo,       1  50 

Classen's  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.     (Herrick.).. Svo,      3  00 

Crafts's Qualitative  Analysis.     (Schaeffer.) 12mo,      1  50 

Drechsel's  Chemical  Reactions.    (Merrill.) .12mo,       1  25 

Fresenius's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.    (Allen.). ..8vo,      6  00 
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Presenius's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.    (Johnson.) 8vo, 

Puerte's  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo, 

•Gill's  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis 12rao, 

Hammareten's  Physiological  Chemistry.    (Maudel.) 8vo, 

Helm's  Principles  of  Mathematical  Chemistry,    (Morgan).  12mo, 

Kolbe's  Inorganic  Chemistry 12mo, 

Landauer's  Spectral  An:ilysis.     (Tingle.) {In  Vie  press). 

Mandel's  Bio-ohemical  Laboratory 12mo, 

Mason's  Water-supply 8vo, 

Miller's  Chemical  Physics 8vo, 

Jtfixter's  Elementary  Text-book  of  Chemistry 12mo, 

Morgan's  The  Theory  of  Solutions  and  its  Results 12mo, 

H^ichols's  Water  Supply  (Chemical  and  Sanitary) 8vo, 

O'Brine's  Laboratory  Guide  to  Chemical  Analysis 8vo, 

Perkins's  Qualitative  Analysis 12mo, 

Pinner's  Organic  Chemistry.     (Austen.) 12mo, 

Kicketts  and  Russell's  Notes  on   Inorganic  Chemistry  (Non- 
metallic)  Oblong  8vo,  morocco, 

iichimpf's  Volumetric  Analysis 12mo, 

Spencer's  Sugar  Manufacturer's  Handbook.  12mo,  morocco  flaps, 

"        Handbook  for  Chemists  of  Beet  Sugar  House. 

{In  ilie  press). 

Stockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils 8vo, 

Troilius's  Chemistry  of  Iron % 8vo, 

Wiechmann's  Chemical  Lecture  Notes 12mo, 

"  Sugar  Analysis 8vo, 

Wulling's  Inorganic  Phar.  and  Med.  Chemistry 12mo, 

DRAWING. 
Elementakt — Geometkical— Topographical. 

Hill's  Shades  and  Shadows  and  Perspective 8vo,      2  00 

MacCord's  Descriptive  Geometry 8vo,      3  00 

"         Kinematics 8vo,       5  00 

"         Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,      4  00 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.    (Thompson.) 2  vols.,  8vo,      3  50 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing.     (II.  A.) 4to,       5  00 

Smith's  Topographical  Drawing.     (Macmillan.) 8vo,       2  50 

Warren's  Descriptive  Geometry 2  vols.,  8vo,      3  50 

"        Drafting  Instruments 12mo,       1  25 
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Warren's  Freehand  Drawiug    12ino,  $1  00 

"        Higher  Linear  Perspective 8vo,  3  50 

"        Linear  Perspective 12mo,  100 

"        Machine  Construction 3  vols.,  8vo,  7  50 

"        Plane  Problems , 12mo,  125 

"        Primary  Geometry 12mo,  75 

"        Problems  and  Theorems 8vo,  2  50 

"        Projection  Drawing ..12mo,  150 

"        Shades  and  Shadows 8vo,  3  00 

"        Stereotomy — Stone  Cutting 8vo,  2  50 

Whelpley's  Letter  Engraving 12mo,  2  00 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

Illumination — Batteries — Physics. 
Anthony  and  Brackett's  Text- book  of  Physics  (Magie).   . .  .8vo, 

Barker's  Deep-sea  Soundings 8vo, 

Benjamin's  Voltaic  Cell 8vo, 

Cosmic  Law  of  Thermal  Repulsion  18mo, 

Crehore  and  Squier's  Experiments  with  a  New  Polarizing  Photo- 
Chronograph 8vo, 

*  Dredge's  Electric  Illuminations. .  .  .2  vols.,  4to,  half  morocco, 

Vol.11 4to, 

Gilbert's  De  magnete.     (Mottelay.) 8vo, 

Holman's  Precision  of  Measurements 8vo, 

Michie's  Wave  Motion  Relating  to  Sound  and  Light 8vo, 

Morgan's,  The  Theory  of  Solutions  and  its  Results 12mo, 

Niaudel's  Electric  Batteries.     (Fishback. ) 12mo, 

Reagan's  Steam  and  Electrical  Locomotives .12mo 

Thurston's  Stationary  Steam  Engines  for  Electric  Lighting  Pur- 
poses  12mo, 

Tillman's  Heat 8vo, 

ENGINEERING.  f 

Civil — Mechanical— Sanitary,  Etc. 
(See  also  Bridges,   p.  4 ;  Hydraulics,   p.  8 ;  Materials  op  En- 
gineering, p.  9  ;  Mechanics  and  Machinery,  p.  11  ;  Steam  Engines 
and  Boilers,  p.  14.) 

Baker's  Masonry  Construction 8vo,  5  00 

Baker's  Surveying  Instruments 12mo,  3  00 

Black's  U.  S.  Public  Works 4to,  5  00 
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Butts's  Engineer's  Field-book 13mo,  morocco,  $2  50 

Byrne's  Highway  Construction 8vo,  7  50 

Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering  8vo,  6  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering — Solids  and  Fluids 8vo,  6  00 

"       Notes  and  Examples  iu  Mechanics Svo,  2  OO 

Crandall's  Earthwork  Tables    Svo,  1  50 

Crandall's  The  Transition  Curve 12mo,  morocco,  1  50 

*  Dredge's  Penn.  Railroad  Construction,  etc. . .  Folio,  half  mor.,  20  00 

*  Drinker's  Tunnelling 4to,  half  morocco,  25  00 

Eissler's  Explosives — Nitroglycerine  and  Dynamite Svo,  4  00 

Gerhard's  Sanitary  House  Inspection 16mo,  1  00 

Godwin's  Railroad  Engineer'sField-book.l2mo,pocket-bk.  form,  2  50 

Gore's  Elements  of  Goodesy Svo,  2  50 

Howard's  Transition  Curve  Field-book 12mo,  morocco  flap,  1  50 

Howe's  Retaining  Walls  (New  Edition.) 12mo,  1  25 

Hudson's  Excavation  Tables.    Vol.  II , Svo,  1  00 

Hutton's  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants Svo,  5  00 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction Svo,  6  00 

Johnson's  Stadia  Reduction  Diagram.  .Sheet,  22^  X  2Si  inches,  50 

"         Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying Svo,  4  00 

Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket-book 12mo,  morocco,  5  00 

Kiersted's  Sewage  Disposal 12mo,  1  25 

Kirkwood's  Lead  Pipe  foi-  Service  Pipe Svo,  1  50 

Mahan's  Civil  Engineering.     (Wood.) Svo,  5  00 

Merriman  and  Brook's  Handbook  for  Surveyors. . .  .12mo,  mor.,  2  00 

Merriraan's  Geodetic  Surveying Svo,  2  00 

"         Retaining  Walls  and  Masonry  Dams Svo,  2  00 

Mosely's  Mechanical  Engineering.     (Mahau.) Svo,  5  OO 

Nagle's  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers 12mo,  morocco, 

Patton's  Civil  Engineering Svo,  7  50 

"       Foundations Svo,  5  OO 

Rockwell's  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France 12mo,  1  25" 

Ruff  ner's  Non-tidal  Rivers  Svo,  1  25 

Searles's  Field  Engineering 12mo,  morocco  flaps,  3  00 

Searles's  Railroad  Spiral 12mo,  morocco  flaps,  1  50 

Siebert  and  Biggin's  Modern  Stone  Cutting  and  Masonry, .  .Svo,  1  50 

Smith's  Cable  Tramways 4to,  2  50 

•    "       Wire  Manufacture  and  Uses 4to,  3  OO 
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Spalding's  Roads  and  Pavements 12mo,  $2  00 

"         Hydraulic  Cement 12mo,  2  00 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Construction  8vo,  5  00 

*  Trautwine's  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket-book.  ..12mo,  mor.  flaps,  5  00 

*  "           Cross-section Sheet,  25 

*  "           Excavations  and  Embankments 8vo,  2  00 

*  "           Laying  Out  Curves 12mo,  morocco,  2  50 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence. 

{In  the  press.) 

Warren's  Stereotomy — Stone  Cutting 8vo,  2  50 

Webb's  Engineering  Instruments 12mo,  morocco,  1  00 

Wegraann's  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams 4to,  5  00 

Wellington's  Location  of  Railways 8vo,  5  00 

Wheeler's  Civil  Engineering 8vo,  4  00 

Wolfl's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover 8vo,  3  00 

HYDRAULICS. 

Water-wheels — Windmillsj— Seuvice  Pipe — Drainage,  Etc. 
{See  also  Engineering,  p.  6.) 
Bazin's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein 

(Trautwine) 8vo,  2  00 

Bovey's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo,  4  00 

Cofl3u's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems 12mo,  2  50 

Eerrel's  Treatise  on  the  Winds,  Cyclones,  and  Tornadoes. .  .8vo,  4  00 

Fuerte's  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo,  1  50 

Ganguillet&Kulter'sFlow  of  Water.  (Hering&Trautwine.).8vo,  4  00 

Hazen's  Filtration  of  Public  Water  Supply 8vo,  2  00 

Herschel's  115  Experiments 8vo,  2  00 

Kiersted's  Sewage  Disposal 12mo,  1  25 

Kirkwood's  Lead  Pipe  for  Service  Pipe 8vo,  1  50 

Mason's  Water  Supply 8vo,  5  00 

Merriman's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo,  4  00 

Nichols's  Water  Supply  (Chemical  and  Sanitary) 8vo,  2  50 

Ruffner's  Improvement  for  Non-tidal  Rivers 8vo,  1  25 

Wegmann's  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York 4to,  10  00 

Weisbach's  Hydraulics.     (Du  Bois.) 8vo,  5  00 

Wilson's  Irrigation  Engineering 8vo,  4  00 

Wolfl's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover 8vo,  3  00 

Wood's  Theory  of  Turbines 8vo,  2  50 


Egleston'8  Metallurgy  of  Silver 8vo,  $7  50 

*  Kerl's  Metallurgy — Copper  and  Iron 8vo,  15  00 

*  "           "               Steel,  Fuel,  etc ! 8vo,  15  00 

Kunbardt's  Ore  Dressing  in  Europe Svo,  1  50 

Metcalf  Steel— A  Manual  for  Steel  Users 12mo,  2  GO 

O'Driscoll's  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores Svo,  2  00 

Thurston's  Iron  and  Steel Svo,  3  50 

Alloys Svo,  2  50 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes 12mo,  1  50 

MINERALOGY   AND  MINING. 

Mine  Accidents — Ventilation — Ore  Dressing,  Etc. 

Barringer's  Minerals  of  Commercial  Value (In  the  pre^s.) 

Beard's  Ventilation  of  Mines 12mo, 

Boyd's  Resources  of  South  Western  Virginia Svo, 

"      Map  of  South  Western  Virginia Pocket-book  form. 

Brush  and  Penfield's  Determinative  Mineralogy Svo, 

Chester's  Catalogue  of  Minerals Svo, 

"       Dictionary  of  the  Names  of  Minerals Svo, 

Dana's  American  Localities  of  Minerals Svo, 

"      Descriptive  Mineralogy.     (E.  S.) Svo,  half  morocco, 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography.     (J.  D.) 12mo, 

Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them.     (E.  S.) 12mo, 

Text-book  of  Mineralogy.    (E.  S.) Svo, 

♦Drinker's  Tunnelling,  Explosives,  Compounds,  and  Rock  Drills. 

4to,  half  morocco, 

Egleston's  Catalogue  of  Minerals  and  Synonyms Svo, 

Eissler's  Explosives — Nitroglycerine  and  Dynamite Svo, 

Goodyear's  Coal  Mines  of  the  Western  Coast 12mo, 

Hussak's  Rock  forming  Minerals.     (Smith.) Svo, 

Ihlseng's  Manual  of  Mining Svo, 

Knnhnrdt's  Ore  Dressing  in  Europe Svo, 

O'Driscoll's  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores Svo, 

Rosenbusch's    Microscopical    Physiography  of    Minerals    and 

Rocks.     (Iddings.) Svo, 

Sawyer's  Accidents  in  Mines, .Svo, 

^tDQkbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils. Svo, 
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Williams's  Lithology 8vo.    $3  00 

Wilson's  Mine  Ventilaliou 16mo,      125 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  Etc. 

Stationaky — Marine— Locomotive — Gas  Engines,  Etc. 
{Ree  also  Engineering,  p.  6.) 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings 12mo, 

Clerk's  Gas  Engine 12mo, 

Ford's  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Makers 18mo, 

Hemen way 's  Indicator  Practice 1 2mo, 

Hoadley's  Warm-blast  Furnace 8vo, 

Kneass's  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector 8vo, 

MucCord's  Slide  Valve Svo, 

*  Maw's  Marine  Engines Folio,  half  morocco, 

Meyer's  Modern  Locomotive  Construction. 4to, 

Peabody  and  Miller's  Sieam  Boilers 8vo, 

Peabody's  Tables  of  Saturated  Steam 8vo, 

"  Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam  Engine 8vo, 

"  Valve  Gears  for  the  Steam-Engine 8vo, 

Pray's  Twenty  Years  with  the  Indicator Royal  8vo, 

Pupin  and  Osterberg's  Thermodynamics 12mo, 

Reagan's  Steam  and  Electrical  Locomotives 12mo, 

ROutgen's  Thermodynamics.     (Du  Bois. ) 8vo, 

Sinclair's  Locomotive  Running 12mo, 

Thurston's  Boiler  Explosion 12mo, 

"  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials 8vo, 

"  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine.      Part  I.,   Structure 

and  Theory  8vo,       7  50 

"  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine.     Part  II.,    Design, 

Construction,  and  Operation 8vo, 

2  parts, 

"  Philosophy  of  the  Steam  Engine 12mo, 

"  Reflection  on  the  Motive  Power  of  Heat.    (Carnot.) 

12mo, 

"  Stationary  Steam  Engines 12mo, 

"  Steam-boiler  Construction  and  Operation 8vo, 

Spangler's  Valve  Gears 8vo, 
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Trowbridge's  Stationary  Steam  Engines 4to,  boards,  $2  50 

Weisbacb's  Steam  Engine.     (Dn  Bois.) 8vo,  5  00 

Whitham's  Constructive  Steam  Engineering 8vo,  10  00 

Steam-engine  Design 8vo,  6  00 

Wilson's  Steam  Boilers.     (Flather.) 12mo,  2  50 

Wood's  Thermodynamics,  Heat  Motors,  etc 8vo,  4  00 

TABLES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

For  Actuaries,  Chemists,  Engineers,  Mechanics— Metric 
Tables,  Etc. 

Adriance's  Laboratory  Calculations 12mo,  1  25 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analysis 8vo,  3  00 

Bixby's  Grapbical  Computing  Tables Sheet,  25 

Compton's  Logarithms 12nio,  1  50 

Crandall's  Railway  and  Earthwork  Tables 8vo,  1  50 

Egleston's  Weights  and  Measures , 18mo,  75 

Fisher's  Table  of  Cubic  Yards Cardboard,  25 

Hudson's  Excavation  Tables.     Vol.  H 8vo,  100 
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